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Peter D. Arnott 


An Introduction to the Greek World 


This lively and readable book provides the uninitiated with answers to everyday questions about 
Greek literature, history, topography, religion, civilisation, attitudes and achievements. It is a 
valuable guidebook for both students and travellers. 

16 pages of plates 30s 


Erich Lessing 


The Voyages of Ulysses 


‘A stunning photographic evocation in the Mediterranean’—Sunday Times 

‘Magnificent photographic interpretation'—Listener 

‘He is supported in this magnificent publication by an eminent array of experts—enough to 
establish authenticity, not so many as to crush his own imagination under a mound of pedantry— 
as well as by an enlightened publisher, all of whom deserve high praise. Homeric scholarship 
has been well served by a book which is also a delight to the eye and hand'—The Times Educational 
Supplement 115 full-colour illustrations £8 8s 


MACMILLAN 


Blue Guide to Greece 


Editor: Stuart Rossiter 

*...a balanced account of all aspects of the country 
certain to help the interested tourist.” Country Life 
“The result must surely justify the vast amount of 
research that has gone into it.” The Lady 
$32 pages 100 maps and plans 70s 


Aegean Turkey 
An Archaeological guide George E. Bean 


“| ..a welcome and precious aid, for no other such 
systematic account of the sites and ruins of western Asia 
Minor exists.” §0s Times Literary Supplement 


Benn « 154 Fleet Street - London EC4 





A HISTORY OF GREEK LITERATURE 
Albin Lesky 


“This magnificent book... his description of the contents and significance of the different 
works are masterly and he traces a sure path through the tangles of scholarly controversy ... 
the book should be in every classicist's library.” The Times Educational Supplement 105s 


GREEK AND ROMAN 
GOLD AND SILVER PLATE 


D. E. Strong 


“Dr. Strong is Assistant Keeper of Greek and Roman antiquities at the British Museum, 
and writes with authority on the subject. What Is almost as Important, especially for the 
non-specialist, is that he writes with clarity and force." The Iflustrated London News 


With 68 half-tone plates and 42 line illustrations 84s 
Methuen's Handbooks of Archaeology 


MOSAICS 


H. P. L’Orange and P. J. Nordhagen 


“A study of this excellent and well-illustrated book can only stimulate one's imagination 
and generate renewed admiration for the Byzantine mosaicist.” Aris Review 


With 4 colour plates, 112 half-tone illustrations and 10 figures 63s 
Methuen's Handbooks of Archaeology 


GREEK TERRACOTTAS 
R. A. Higgins 


The first English work for over sixty years; it describes statuettes and small reliefs of terra- 
cottas made in Greek lands from the earliest times down to the first century A.D., and is 
copiously illustrated with photographs from museums throughout the world. 


With 4 colour plates, 64 half-tone plates, 31 illustrations anda map £7 7s 
Methuen's Handbooks of Archaeology 


GREEK POTTERY IN THE BRONZE AGE 


A. D. Lacy 


The first comprehensive study of the pottery of the Aegean Bronze Age, a period in which 
superb work was produced both in Crete and the Greek mainland and islands... 


With 4 colour plates, many monochrome illustrations, and a map £6 10s 


To be published in October. 


METHUEN 








Epirus 


The geography, the ancient remains, the 
history and the topography of Epirus and 
adjacent areas 


N. G. L. HAMMOND 


The author has correlated for the first time the 
results of recent excavations in Albania and Greece 
to provide this comprehensive history of the tribal, 
political and cultural life of Epirus in the classical 
and Hellenistic periods. 25 plates, 18 maps, 23 plans, 
34 rext figures £12 12s met 


Lord Elgin 
and the Marbles 
WILLIAM ST. CLAIR 


The first detailed account of the extraordinary 
circumstances in which the marbles were acquired, 
of their part in Elgin’s career, and of their great 

impact on English taste of the period. 11 plates, 
limap 42s net 


Euripides: Helen 


Edited with Introduction and Commentary 
by A. M. DALE 


"Miss Dale's criteria for determining textual—and 
also literary—questions are based on her very 
close knowledge of Euripidean style and metrics. 
In the latter field she is an unchallenged authority 
and her text will clearly supersede all previous 
versions.” THE TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT 

285 net 


Augustus 
and the Greek World 


G. W. BOWERSOCK 


* _. an excellent example of the larger view that 

can be drawn from prosopgraphical research, the 
fruits of which are too frequently left in their discrete 
form... a book notable both for the detailed 
information made accessible and the careful judge- 
ment with which the details are interpreted." THE 
CLASSICAL WORLD 3Os met 





A History of the 
Ancient World 


CHESTER G. STARR 


*”.. amazingly successful . . . it will be read with 
pleasure and enjoyment by laymen and scholars alike, 
A full and up-to-date bibliography and a few 
excellent plates complete a remarkable work of syn- 
thesis and selection.” THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 
32 plates, 20 maps, end-paper maps 635 net 


Hesiod: Theogony 


Edited with Prolegomena and Commentary 
Edited by M. L. WEST 


*... a magnificent contribution to classical scholar- 
ship.” ASSOCIATION OF CLASSICAL TEACHERS HANDBOOK 
Os mer 


The Meaning of 
Stoicism 
LUDWIG EDELSTEIN 


"This elegantly written, well documented and 
closely argued study is warmly recommended to 
anyone who has even the slightest interest in 
ancient Greek philosophy. It can be surprisingly 
topical at times...” ASSOCIATION OF CLASSICAL 
TEACHERS HANDBOOK 21% nef 

Harvard University Press 


A Handbook of 
Classical Drama 
PHILIP WHALEY HARSH 


In this critical compendium of the entire field of 
classical drama, the author includes sketches of the 
lives of the dramatists, summaries of the remarkable 
features of their works, and an individual treatment 
of each of the extant Greek and Latin plays. 
Reprint, paper covers 26s 6d net 

Stanford University Press 


OXFORD 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 


S G A B Y new edition 
NUMISMATISTS ROMAN SILVER COINS 
LONDON by H. A. Seaby 


ESTABLISHED 1926 


PRICE 40/- 


Vol. | Republic - Augustus 


A type catalogue with values, arranged according to Babelon 
and Cohen. Original published in 1952, now reissued with 
revised prices. 166 pages. 846 line illustrations in text 

—a revised edition of Vol. Il is in preparation— 


B. A. SEABY LTD. 


39-65 GREAT PORTLAND STREET 
NUMISMATIC BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS LONDON Wi TEL. 01-580 3477 


MASTER BRONZES 
FROM THE CLASSICAL WORLD 


David Gordon Mitten and Suzannah Doeringer 


A 320-page scholarly catalogue of the exhibition held at the Fogg Art 
Museum, December 3, 1967 through January 23, 1968, and then shown at 
the City Art Museum of St. Louis and the Los Angeles County Museum 
of Art. The catalogue illustrates and describes each object, and includes 
six colour plates, There is an introduction on the techniques of working 
bronze, by Arthur Steinberg; introductions to Greek Bronzes by David 
Gordon Mitten; to Etruscan Bronzes by George M. A. Hanfmann: 
and to Roman Bronzes by Heinz Menzel. Soft cover edition. $4.00. 


Orders limited to five copies. For each catalogue, please add $.50 for postage and handling 
within the United States; $1.00 for postage and handling outside the United States: or 
$3.00 for air mail postage and handling outside the United States. Please address all 
orders to: Fogg Art Muscum, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 02138, USA. 
Please make cheques payable to Fogg Art Museum 
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When / went to the Bar as a very young man, 
(Said | to myself — said /,) 

I'll work to a sane and intelligent plan 

(Said | to myself — said /). 

/f i'm to survive on the fees of the Law 

Then the money / earn must itself 

earn some more, 

So the first step I'll take is to 

Barclays’ front door, 

(Said | to myself — said I). 


BARCLAYS 
BANK 


Money is our business 
Wnt aoologies fo fhe shade of W. &. Gilbert 








Holidays in Greece 


WINGS Limited offer many varied holidays to Greece and the Aegean 
and also Hellenic Air Cruises, which visit at leisure three or more centres 
such as Athens, Rhodes and Crete. During the past ten years, over 7,000 
people have taken part in these cruises. 


A coach tour of the Peloponnese (flying first to Athens by One-Eleven jet) 
visits Olympia, Sparta and Mistra, Epidaurus, Tiryns, Mycenae and Old Corinth, 
accompanied by a leading Greek archzlogical guide. Visits are also made to 


Delphi, the island of Aegina, and Cape Sounion, and the tour throughout is 
escorted by our own representative. 





Charges are very reasonable and full details will be found in the WINGS 
programme, available on request. 


ba 1” ml %. 124 FINCHLEY ROAD LONDON N.W.3 
W IN dx® Telephone: 01-794 S61! 


MEMBER OF THE ASSOCIATION OF BRITISH TRAVEL AGENTS 
|. i le 


The Loeb Classical Library 


Edited by 
E. H. WARMINGTON, M.A. 





Each volume 25s. net. 


NEW VOLUMES 1967 
442 PLOTINUS Ill. Ennead III. Translated by H. Armstrong 


432 LUCIAN VIII. Translated by M. D. Macleod 


428 PLUTARCH’S MORALIA XIV. Translated by B. Einarson and P. H. De Lacy 


423 DIODORUS SICULUS XII. Translated by F. R. Walton 
General Index by R. M. Geer 


WILLIAM HEINEMANN HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 





Subscriptions are invited for a reprint of 


Fragmenta comicorum graecorum 


Collegit et disposuit AUGUSTUS MEINEKE 
5 vol. Oktav. 1839-1857 








Historia critica comicorum graecorum — XVI, 621 Seiten. 1839 


Fragmenta poetarum comoediae antiquae 
Pars 1. 608 Seiten. 1839 
Pars If. 5S. 615-1298. 1840 


Vol. Il. Fragmente poetarum comoediae mediae 739 Seiten. 1839 
Vol. IV. Fragmenta poetarum comoediae novae — XVI, 876 Seiten. 1851 


Vol. V. Comicae dictionis index. Composuit Henricus Jacobi. 1857 
Pars 1. A-I. Praemissae sunt ad fragmenta comicorum addenda et corrigenda 


CCCLKXVI, 484 Seiten 
Pars Il. K-€2. §. 485-1223 


Subscription price — cloth DM 380.-— 


Vol. ¥. contains a famous index still indispensable for the study of Ancient Greek Comedy. Of course, 
this index can be used only in connection with the above quoted edition. 


WALTER DE GRUYTER & CO. - BERLIN 30 


ARCHAEOLOGY 


SUDDENLY YOU ARE 
PART OF THE PAST 


when you subscribe to this unique magazine. Lavish 
illustrations—in both colour and black and white— 
add to the impact of articles written by archacol- 
ogists who dedicate their lives to digging through 
the layers of past civilisations. 

Published by the 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 

1 year {1 16s, Make cheques or money orders 
payable to ARCHAEOLOGY 


ARCHAEOLOGY, Dept. Ys 
roo Washington Square East, New York, N.Y. 10003 


Send ARCHAEOLOGY for __..year(s) to: 





| 
| 
| 
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Plato’s Progress 
GILBERT RYLE 


Professor Ryle proposes a basic reconstruction 
of Plato's career as a teacher, writer and public 
figure, and of his relations with Aristotle. 

‘Professor Ryle’s exploration in this field is 
scholarly and stimulating, and will send 
readers back to the writings of the two 
philosophers with fresh critical attention.’ 


The Times 32s. 6d. net 


i Eee 
Poiesis 

Structure and Thought 

H. D. F. KITTO 





This book is designed to encourage and facili- 
tate critical understanding of Greek literature. 
Professor Kitto maintains that much criticism 
is inadequate because modern values are 
applied to past literature. Contradictions and 
distortions result. Instead the good critic 
should question his own assumptions and 
consider the author's choice and arrangement 
of material. Professor Kitto illustrates his 
theme with a detailed examination of the 
Odyssey, Persae, Trachiniae, Tyrannus and 
Thucidides’ History, with Shakespeare's 


Coriolanus as a more recent example. sos. net 


Published with the Unis ersitty of California 


Press 


The Cambridge 
History of Later Greek 
and Early Medieval 
Philosophy 

Editor: A. H. Armstrong 


A detailed survey of philosophy from the 
neo-Platonists to St Anselm. The dominant 
figure is Plotinus but full attention is given to 
the most important Greek, Latin, pagan, 
Christian, Jewish and Moslem thinkers. 

Oss. net 





The rrp? of 
Hemithea at Kastabos 
}]. M. COOK and W. H. PLOMMER 


A fully illustrated account of the excavation 
of a Greek sanctuary in the south-west corner 
of the mainland of Asia Minor opposite 
Rhodes. This is the first Greek sanctuary of 
any size discovered in this area, and the 
identification of the site has entailed the 
resiting of several ancient towns. Sos. net 





Proceedings of the 

Cambridge Colloquium 
on Mycenaean Studies 
Edited by L. R. Palmer and John Chadwick 


The fourth international colloquium in 
Cambridge, 1965, was attended by most of 
the leading scholars concerned in the edition 
and interpretation of the Linear B tablets. 
This record of the papers presented covers a 
wide range of subjects from epigraphy to more 
general questions of interpretation. 845. net 


RAEI SS Pi SSE eal 
Discontinuity in 

Greek Civilization 

RHYS CARPENTER 


An exciting new solution to a mystery that has 
puzzled scholars for centuries—why did the 
Mycenaean civilization collapse in the twelfth 
century B.C.? Professor Rhys Carpenter 
argues that this collapse, and also the early 
Byzantine decline in 400 750 A.D. were due 
not to invasion but to cyclical climatic change 
in the Mediterranean Basin. His bold 
approach includes a new interpretation of 
Plato's account of the destruction of Atlantis, 
and a re-examination of the tribal migrations 
which troubled Egypt. 20s. net 


Eee 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 





Reference Works from G.K. HALL & CO. 
















| Catalogue of the Gennadius Library 
AMERICAN SCHOOL of CLASSICAL STUDIES at Athens 


The Gennadius Library's collection of nearly $0,000 volumes is concerned exclusively with 
Greece, from antiquity to the present; emphasis is on the medieval period and on modern 
times tO 1900. 


Particularly fine holdings include: Renaissance editions of the classical and Byzantine 

authors, and of Greek grammars; early Modern Greck literature; the beginnings of classical 
archacology (1750-1825); travellers to the Greck East (to 1900); Greck Bibles and the 
Orthodox church; early printed materials on Turkish history; Greece under Turkish 
domination: the Greek War of Independence (including Byroniana); the carly Kingdom of 
Greece; and the “Eastern Question.” 


Estimated 100,000 cards reproduced in 7 volumes Price: $467.50 


Price includes 10%, additional charge on orders outside the U.S. 


Descriptive material on these titles and a complete catalog of publications 


| F 
| are available on request. 
| 





G. K. HALL & CO. 70 Lincoln Street, Boston, Massachusetts 02111 





GREECE, TURKEY, YUGOSLAVIA, SICILY, MALTA, MORTH AFRICA, MIDDLE EAST, CYPRUS 
BLACK SEA... to mention but a few fascinating places to be visited during our fifteenth cruise 
season. Since 1954 there have been 70 cruises. 

Each cruise is accompanied by a team of experts who will make the ancient world come alive for you 
with on-board and on-site talks. 


Ip [968 there ore eight [5-day cruises: 
Ind April, 16th April, 30th April, 14th May, 28th May, 4th August, 20th August, 3rd September 


Currency regulations allow ample spending money on board and ashore. Accommodation is available 
at a variety of prices fully inclusive of shore excursions and air travel fram London to Venice or 


PRICES FROM II5 to 345 GNS. 


36-page illustrated brochure available from: 


W. F. & R. K. SWAN (Hellenic) LTD. 
260-261 (X 2) TOTTEN HAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W.! 
Telephone: MUSeum 8970 (20 lines) 





DIE ALTERTUMSWISSENSCHAFT 


Einfihrung in Gegenstand, Methoden und Ergebnisse ihrer Teildisziplinen und Hilfswissenschaften. 


DIE AGYPTOLOGIE 


Stand, Methoden, Aufgaben. Von Erik Hornung. Etwa 140 S., kart., etwa DM 13,50. Bestellnummer 396! 
(fir Winter 1967/68 vorgeschen). 

Seit rund 75 Jahren (H. Brugsch) ist cine wissenschaftliche Gesamtdarstellung der Agyptologie nicht mehr 
versucht worden. Im Einklang mit der Zielsetzung der Reihe “Die Altertumswissenschaft” liegt der 

dieses neuen Versuches auf dem weiterfuhrenden Schrifttum, nicht auf der informierenden Sg wngen Bc 
der Regel wird die angegebene, meist neuere Literatur auch zum Alteren Schrifttum hinleiten. Die reichlich 
verwendeten ee schliisselt Anhang J auf, Jahreszahlen kGénnen aus Anhang II erginzt werden. 


Statt eines Index sollen und der systematische Aufbau des Stoffes das Auffinden 
erleichtern., 


ARCHAOLOGIE 


Einfihrung in die Archdologie. Von Hans Georg Niemeyer. Etwa 100 S., kart., etwa DM 6,90. Bestelinummer 
3962 (fiir Frihjahr 1968 vorgeschen). 


Die Studenten der Klassischen Archdologie ebenso wie die Studierenden der Nachbardisziplinen (Vor- und 
F ichte, Orientalistik und Agyptologie, pp men Altphilologie und alte ichte) sollen 
mit dieser Einfilhrung tiber Umfang und Grenzen des Tatiocher Fernie re aan en dom Gognastand 
einschldgigen Methoden werden am Beispiel charakteristischer Forschungsergebnisse erldutert biblio- 


sraniocl: dokumentiert. 
ROMISCHE METRIK 


Einfiihrung in die rémische Metrik. Von Hans Drexler. Etwa 200 S., kart., etwa DM 9,50. Bestellnummer 4494 
(fir Mitte 1967 vorgesehen), 

Wie man Verse zu lesen und zu verstehen hat, will diese kleine Einfiihrung Ichren. Sie will kein Handbuch sein, 
so daf} man nur das Plautus-Kapitel etwas’stoffreicher finden wird. Die theoretische Begriindung der bestimmten 
eigenen Auffassungen des Autors vom Wesen der rémischen Verskunst fand im ersten Kapitel “Grundbegriffe’’ 
ihren Niederschlag. Erstverdffentlichungen oder doch hey gee Ausziige aus ihnen sind die Kapite itber 
den Prosa-Rhythmus, den Pentameter und Horaz. Denen, die weiterarbeiten wollen, sollen die Literaturhin- 
weise dienen. In dem conspectus librorum am SchluB findet man die nur mit Verfassernamen zitierten Arbeiten 


aufgefuhrt. 
DAS LATEINISCHE MITTELALTER 


i isziplinen (z. B, Geschichtswi 
Tanetekiee es und F 
iteratu i attungs- 
Einfiihrung das Material von Grund auf sel 
Uber cin Hilfsmittel fur die Anndherun 
grofem Wert fiir die Praxis verbindet” 


ANTIKE NUMISMATIK 


Einfihrung und Bibliographie. Von Karl Christ. Etwa 96 S., kart., etwa DM 10,20. Bestelinummer 3707 (fur 
Mitte 1967 vorgesehen). = 


Inhalt: Allgemeine Einfihrung (Gegenstand und Methoden; Organisation der wissenschaftlichen Arbeit)— 
Griechische Numismatik (Vorgeldformen ; Herstellungstechnik : Miinzpublikationen; Geschichte in griechischen 
Minzbelt; Ausgewahltes Verzeichnis von Monographien—Hellenistische Numismatik (Prigungen der 
Hellenistischen Kénigreiche; Pragungen der Perser usw.; Jiidische Miinzprigung; Miinzprigung der Kelten)— 
Romische Numismatik (Minzpragung der rémischen Republik; der Kaiserzeit; Ausgewahite Bibliographic; 

ragung; Pragungen der Sp&tantike; Medallions)—Spezielle Forschungen (Miinzfunde: 


Die benen Preise gelten nur fiir cingeschriebene Miteli . Bitt t= die Mi 7 
und den aber 600 Seiter sterkon Jahreskatalog Kostenlos and Ue eeh oe Sie die Mitgliedsbedingungen 


WISSENSCHAFTLICHE BUCHGESELLSCHAFT 


Abb. DD 61 Darmstadt Postfach 1129 











Joint Library of the Hellenic and Roman Societies 


LANTERN SLIDES 


The Slides Collection contains 3000 coloured slides (2” x 2") covering a wide variety of subjects, 
including sites on the Greek mainland, the Greek islands, Rome, Italy and the Roman Empire. 
Etruscan tomb paintings, Roman frescoes and mosaics, Greek vases, and objects from the Greek 
and Roman Life room of the British Museum are well represented. Coloured sets (2” * 2”) are also 
available, with notes, on the Athenian Agora, Athens, Pompeii, Lerna, Greek Papyri, Greek Gods 
and Heroes, Art in Roman Britain, Classical Costume and Sicily and Magna Graecia. There is a 
2" « 2” black and white set on Greek and Roman Architecture. 

The collection of 34” x 3}” black and white slides, numbering 10,000, covers a similarly wide 
range of subjects, and there are about 40 sets of slides on specific subjects. 

A catalogue of coloured slides is available at 7s. 6d. a copy. 

Slides may be hired by members of each Society at a charge of 10s. a set or 4d. each for individual 
slides, plus postage. 

Copies of coloured slides may be bought for 5s. each. 


The annual subscription to each Society is £3. SCHOOLS ARE ELIGIBLE FOR MEMBERSHIP. 
For particulars apply to the Secretary of either Society at 31-34 Gordon Square, W.C.1. 
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THE BRITISH ACADEMY 
CROMER GREEK PRIZE 


All ----E- 


7 


TL 


Wiru the view of maintaining and encouraging the study of Greek, particularly among 
the young, the first Earl of Cromer founded a Prize, to be administered by the British 
Academy, for the best Essay on any subject connected with the language, history, art, 
literature, or philosophy of Ancient Greece. 

The next Prize, which is ordinarily a sum of £150, will be awarded in 1968 under 
the following Rules:— 

1. The competition is open to all British subjects and citizens of Eire of either sex 
who will be under thirty-two years of age on 31! December preceding the award. 

2. Any Essay which has already received or is in competition for another prize of 
the same nature will be inadmissible. A candidate to whom the Prize has been awarded 
will not be eligible to compete for it again. But an Essay which has not received the 
Prize may be submitted again (with or without alteration) in a future year so long as 
the writer remains eligible under Rule t. _ 

3. Consideration of the adjudicators shall be limited to work submitted to them, 
whether published or unpublished, not exceeding 20,000 words in length. 

4. Essays must be sent in to the Secretary of the Academy on or before 31 December 
of the year preceding the award. They must be typed or printed and should have a 
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A NEW INTERPRETATION OF THE PORTLAND VASE 
(PLATES I-VIII) 


For three hundred years and more the meaning of the figures on the Portland Vase has 
been a matter for speculation of the most strange and varied character. 

During the first half of this century there was something of a lull, but ten years ago 
Professor Erika Simon, after a wide-ranging and sensitive study of all the evidence, put 
forward a highly ingenious theory connecting the scenes with the ancestry of Augustus," 
and, shortly after, Professor L. Polacco embroidered it further.* In 1964 Mr Denys Haynes 
produced the excellent little book which is on sale at the British Museum:* this was reviewed 
by Professor H. Mébius, who had his own theory, claborated since in a longer article;* and 
Professor H. Biesantz has exposed the weaknesses of all the solutions,’ without however 
propounding one of his own. 

The wide differences of opinion among these scholars have prompted me to place on 
record some observations I made twenty years ago, when we first acquired the vase at the 
British Museum; and I shall take Mr Haynes’ book as a starting-point, because it is the 
latest comprehensive account, and, being persuasively argued, bids fair to hold the field. 

However, before we begin to examine the vase in detail, a few words must be said on its 


technique, its date, and the circumstances in which it was made (pLates I-IV, VI-VII). 
The technique was to make a bubble of very dark blue glass, clear but so thick that it cannot 
be seen through, and over it a skin of white translucent glass reaching as far upwards as the 
base of the neck: then to join two deep-blue glass handles from the middle of the neck to the 


shoulder of the vase; and, finally, 


using the technique of the cameo-carver, to carve, 


and 


carve away, the white glass layer in order to produce figures and landscape. The blue glass 
becomes the background of the scene where the white has been completely removed: where 
the white has been thinned but not completely removed, the blue provides suggestions of 


shadow and distance. 


The date is generally agreed to be the late first century B.C, or early first century A.D., 


which was a time of ferment in religion, and of eclecticism in art. 


The vase must always have been a precious object, made to orde 
special purpose or occasion. The technique was not only rare, 


r, and perhaps for some * 
but it was also costly, 


dangerously delicate and slow. It was not possible to make serious alterations when work 
was in progress, or to insert an extra detail at the last moment, as can often be done, for 
instance, in a drawing or painting. We can therefore assume that a great deal of thought 
went into the choice of subject and into its exact meaning. That meaning is no longer clear, 
and perhaps never was clear except to the initiated: there are many other examples of this 


at that time: the funerary 
Bacchic symbolism, eagles of apotheosis an 


! Erika Simon, Die Portlandvase (Mainz, 1957): 
with bibliography to 1953. I have to thank Professor 
Simon for her kindness in allowing me to use six of the 
fine plates from her book, and the Rémisch-Ger- 
manisches Zentralmuseum of Mainz for their generous 
loan of the blocks, All photographs of the Portland 
Vase are by courtesy of the Trustees of the British 
Museum. Fig. 1 is from Furtwiingler-Reichhold, 
Griechische Vasenmalerei: Fig. 2 from the British 
Museum Catalogue of Vases: Fig. 3 from the Catalogue 
of the Museo Capitolino, British School at Rome and 
Oxford University Press: Figs. 4-7 from Robert, 
Die Antiken Sarkophag-reliefs: Fig. 8 from Brunn, 
I Rilievi delle Urne Etrusche: Fig. 9 is by courtesy of 
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altars dedicated to the Manes, and decorated with masks of 
d other significant emblems:* there are the 


the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston: Fig. 10 is from a 
Museum postcard by Photo-Pan, Thasos. 

? L. Polacco, Athenaeum n.s. (Pavia) xxxvi (1958) 
123-41. 

. D. E. L. Haynes, The Portland Vase (1964), with 
a witty summary of previous interpretations, 27-31. 

« H. Mobius, Gnomon xxxvi (1964) 636: Die Reliefs 
der Portlandvase, und das antike Dreifigurenbild (Abh. 
Bayerische Akad. d. Wissenschaften N.F., Heft 61): revised 
by Haynes, Gnomon 1966, 730-2. 

® Werkzeitschrift Jenaer Glaswerk iii (1965) 6-13. 

* W. Altmann, Die Romischen Grabaltdre der Kaiser- 
zeit (1905): F. Cumont, Le symbolism: funéraire des 
Romains (1942). 
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stuccoes of the Underground Basilica near the Porta Maggiore in Rome,’ and the stuccoes 
and paintings in many Roman tombs, full of double meanings.* There are also, later, 
hundreds of sculptured sarcophagi which bear subjects from Greek mythology, and no one 
any longer assumes that this was merely because the Roman patron had a taste for Greek art; 
it is quite certain that he saw in these scenes allegories of the life after death. The fate of the 
soul was likened, for instance, to that of Endymion visited by Selene or Ariadne discovered 
by Dionysus, and this is proved by the heads of the protagonists sometimes being carved into 
portraits of the deceased.” We may therefore expect that any scene from mythology on the 
Portland Vase will not only tell the familiar story, but also carry some esoteric meaning; 
and we have to be on the alert for every hint, however slight; have to remember that no detail 
is negligible, and that, as always in ancient art, both gesture and posture are significant. 

This brings us to the second point, that of eclecticism. Artists at that time had a long 
tradition behind them, and a whole repertory of artistic types. The history of Greek sculpture 
had been largely the history of the gradual establishment of types of statues, especially those 
of the gods; until by the end of the fourth century 8.c. every Olympian deity had at least one 
easily recognisable type, sometimes two or three. With lesser deities, or heroes, the process 
is not so definite, and some never acquired a generally accepted type at all. In painting, 
which is a more flexible medium, there is naturally less rigidity in the type and more variety 
in details; whilst relief-sculpture in these respects comes somewhere between free sculpture 
and painting. In our days of desperate originality, it is not easy to find an analogy for this 
persistence of types, but perhaps one can get some idea of it by considering the artistic types 
of Napoleon in French and in English art, or those of the beings who personify the various 
countries of our modern world. 

Types were originally created by leading painters and sculptors—sometimes they were 
paintings in public buildings or cult-statues in temples—but since in antiquity travel was not 
SO easy as it is now, and art galleries not so numerous, artists, unless they lived in a city such 
as Athens or Rome, where public works of art were abundant, must have had recourse to 
pattern-books of some kind, by which I mean sketches or models, or casts, of older works of 
art; and these they must have used when they were creating a new work. In beginning a 
new painting or sculpture they started with the basic formula which the public might be 
expected to recognise. 

So much for generalities. Now let us turn to Mr Haynes’ book. My main criticism is 
that his major premise is incorrect. There are two scenes, one on each side of the vase 
(pLates I and II); but these two scenes are, he maintains, in fact one scene; and this scene 
represents Peleus on the extreme left of one side, approaching Thetis, his bride-to-be, who 
is in the middle of the other side. Haynes identifies the figures as follows,!° starting from 
the left (pLate I): Peleus, Eros, Doris, the mother of Thetis, or Tethys her grandmother; 
Nereus the husband of Doris, or Okeanos the husband of Tethys: and on the far side 
(pLATE II), Hermes or Ares, Thetis, Aphrodite. 

Of this major premise, that the two scenes are one, which was first put forward by Venuti 
in the eighteenth century and has recently been maintained both by Polacco and by Haynes," 
I can only say that if the artist intended to depict a single incident, then he has gone an 
extraordinary way about it. Instead of stressing the continuity of the composition, which 
you would expect him to do in order to overcome the handicap of the figures being distributed 


* J. Carcopino, La basilique Pythagoricienne (1926): have been left rough, presumably in order that they 
G. Bendinelli, Mon. Ant. xxxi (1927) 601-856, might be finished as portraits of the eventual occu- 
pls. i—xliii. pants: Robert, Ant. Sarkophag. iii, 86-9, no. 72, 

* E. Strong, Art in Ancient Rome ii, 126-9: F. Cu- pl. xviii. 
mont, op. cit., passim. 1 Op. cit., 16-20. 

* On a sarcophagus in the Louvre, otherwise “ Haynes, op. cit., 27, no. 5; 31, no. 19. 
completely carved, the heads of Diana and Endymion 
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on two sides of the vase, he has done exactly the opposite, and has made the scene on each 
side self-contained, with the two outer figures in each turned towards the central one, 
and in a marked manner averting their heads from their neighbour on the other side of the 
handle (ptates III and IV): he has created a strong vertical division, consisting of a 
tree and a column, between the scenes, and has even bent one of the dividing elements, 
the tree, inwards in order to form a closer frame to the first picture. If the two scenes 
were intended to be continuous, the faces under the handles form a further and gratuitous 
interruption. 

One figure only seems somewhat detached, and that is the nght-hand figure (PLATES 
IV and VII4), who appears to survey and even to dominate the scene. It might be 
claimed that her survey includes the other scene too, and, as will be seen later on, the two 
scenes not only balance one another both in subject and in design, but are also linked 
in composition in such a way as to indicate, not their continuity, but their chronological 
order. 

There are then, in my view, two separate but complementary scenes, the beginning and 
the end of a momentous cycle of events, perhaps the most famous in the Greek world, and 
one well known to the Romans too. That there may also be a Roman historical application 
is not impossible, though for my own part I cannot see the faintest resemblance in any of the 
figures to any Roman historical personage: but whether there is or not, the original myth, 
like the style and the iconography, 1s Greek, and I shall concern myself only with that and 
with its allegory. 

The only way to a correct understanding of any work of ancient art is to examine every- 
thing in it; so let us see exactly what there is. We begin with the handles (piares ITI, IV, 
VIb and VIIb). These were added in such a way that the lower end of each was attached 
on top of the layer of white glass; so that vou have in effect a sandwich of white between 
two layers of blue. Below the two handles are two heads or faces, which resemble one 
another so closely that they can be considered duplicates: their interpretation does not seem 
to me difficult, yet they have prompted the wildest surmises. They are now usually thought 
to be heads of Pan, and Simon, in her attempt to associate the scenes with the royal house 
of Augustus, has suggested a connexion with Capricornus, the sign of the Zodiac under 
which Augustus was born.” Haynes says poctically ‘the goat-god knits his brows in 
brooding melancholy’, though why Pan, who is not melancholy by nature, should be in 
this mood on this occasion is not clear, especially since Haynes considers that the scene was 
a joyous one, and the vase a wedding-present. 

Let us look at these faces a little more closely. The lower ends of the handles were 
attached, as we have said, on top of the layer of white glass, so that when the carver came 
to carve away the white glass at this level on the vase in order to reveal the blue, he could 
not remove it here because it was sandwiched under the end of the handle: he was bound to 
leave a white laver of some kind (pirate I). Nor could he risk cutting away too much of 
the white, for in this way he would weaken the attachment of the handle. Accordingly, 
he cut away as much as he dared, but still leaving a band of white, which he bevelled down 
gently on to the blue. Because this band follows the curved edges of the handle, and touches 
the head below, it has been widely, and of late universally, assumed that the head has horns: 
but in fact no attempt was made by the carver to carve this band at all; its surface is flat and 
featureless. The horns are an illusion. 

In 1949, when Mr J. H. W. Axtell, the technical expert of the Greck and Roman Depart- 
ment in the British Museum, took the Portland Vase to pieces in order to re-mend it, | had 


12 Surely all this is obvious even in the rolled-out like one, how can they be expected to read as ane 
drawing of the two sides of the vase at the end of © when they are on opposite sides of the vase’ 
Haynes’ book: and if rolling out into a continuous 4 Op. cit., 2B F. 
picture on the flat cannot make the two scenes look M Op. cil., 14. 
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photographs taken of the fragments (PLATE Va), and these show clearly (as do prates III, 
TV, VIé and VII4) that there is no attempt at carving." 

An analogous problem arose on the so-called Blue Vase from Pompeii in Naples, an 
example—in fact the other main example surviving complete—of the same technique, which 
is probably a generation later than the Portland Vase (pLate VIII). Here, on one side, 
the carver has carved the blue and white sandwich round the base of the handle clumsily, 
leaving something which does vaguely resemble a pair of horns, and would no doubt have 
been, however mistakenly, identified as such had there been a head below to fit iton. On 
the other handle of the Blue Vase the artist has carved the white residuum into a decorative 
element: the attempt is manifest, and serves to point the contrast with the uncarved residuum 
on the Portland Vase. We shall return to the Blue Vase later, but in case any doubt remains, 
here is one more confirmation of the absence of horns on the Portland Vase: the 
gem-engravers Tassie and Pichler cast the Portland Vase about 1780; the cast was 
in white plaster, there is no contrast between the colours, and the alleged horns, being 
completely without modelling, naturally disappear (PLATE Vc). The head cannot then be 
Pan. 

Of course there do exist heads of Pan on vases, and a precious vessel often cited as a 
parallel is the Rubens vase in Baltimore, which is carved from a single piece of onyx (PLATE 
V6). This certainly is Pan: about these horns there can be no doubt; and the face takes its 
characteristic features, as do most heads of Pan, from a goat—the narrow, wrinkled muzzle, 
the prominent incisor teeth, and the lips slanting sharply up from the centre. How utterly 
different are the heads on the Portland Vase, with their fleshy, gaping lips (pares III, 
IV, VIb and VII4). We have seen these before, not on the hill-side but in the aquarium: 
they are those of a fish. A similar conformation of the lips can be seen in the handle- 
attachments of the great marble basin from San Spirito in the Terme Museum in Rome, 
where the scene on the basin itself is a rout of sea-monsters, and the handle-attachments are 
the heads of sea-gods.17 

The heads on the Portland Vase are also of a water-deity, very great and very ancient— 
the lord of all the waters, Okeanos. ‘This would be appropriate enough to the legend of 
Peleus and Thetis, since Okeanos was the grandfather of Thetis. There is, however, more 
to it than that. The belief that Okeanos was the source of all life goes back at least as far 
as Homer, and it was also believed very early in Greece that the stream of Ocean was the 
means by which the souls of the dead reached the life after death, A century later than 
the Portland Vase that belief was certainly widespread in Rome, and this explains the 
exceedingly common theme on sarcophagi, of a head of Okeanos in the centre flanked by 
sea-creatures, sometimes carrying human beings on their backs, and indicating the means 
of transport into Elysium,!* 

The Portland Vase was once thought to have been found, containing ashes, in a sarco- 
phagus.'® This has been doubted: but whatever its final use, and whether it held the ashes 
of the dead or not, this head of Okeanos is a hint, and the first of a series of hints, that its 
subjects, like the mythological scenes on Roman sarcophagi, have a religious significance in 


" Any careful draughtsman setting out to draw 
the vase soon notices not only this, but also that not 
one of the alleged ‘horns’ matches another in either 
shape or size, and he therefore either ignores them, 
asin the dal Pozzo drawing reproduced by Haynes, 
op. cit., pl. xiv, or draws what he sees, as in the folder 
at the end of Haynes’ book. 

“ Simon, of. cit., 3 (with references), pls. 21 4. 
Professor Simon has since published an important 
article on other vases in this technique (Journal of 
Glass Studies vi [1964] 14-30). 


TW. Fuchs, Die Vorbilder der neu-attischen Reliefs, 
pls. 30, 92. 

** Robert-Rodenwaldt, Ant. Sarkophag. vy, Die 
Meerwesen by A. Rumpf, (1939) 11 ff. On Okeanos 


see also Pauly-Wissowa xvii 2308-2961 and M. L. 


Wrest, Hesiod, Theogony (1966) 201, 
™ BUS.R. (ed. Stuart Jones) Cat, Mus. Capit. 77-81, 
3.T.D. iii no, 1. See also note 4h. 
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addition to their evident mythological onc, and, more specifically, that they refer to the life 
after death. 

Now let us turn to the figures, starting on the left (pLares I, 1V and VIa). We can agree 
with Winckelmann, who first suggested it,2° and with Haynes, that this is Peleus. He has 
entered through a gateway. Even this is not generally accepted, and he has been said to be 
‘passing a shrine’. Ifit were a shrine, and if he were walking past, it would be natural to 
show it frontally: the point of setting it at an angle is in order to show that he has just come 
through it. Ask yourself where he can have come from if not through the gateway, and you 
will see that this must be the correct solution. The gateposts, which support a Doric lintel, 
are rectangular, perhaps because this form tells better than a rounded one in this particular 
medium of cut glass. Those who are prepared to see symbolism in this—and it almost 
certainly is symbolic—will recognise here the gateway through which the mortal enters the 
world of the gods,*! as Peleus did when he married Thetis; and there is general agreement 
among scholars that the Peleus—-Thetis myth is one most commonly used in antiquity to 
symbolise apotheosis.** The tiptoe gait of this figure has often been remarked, and it does 
not seem too far-fetched to regard it as the hesitating approach of a human being to this new 
domain. In his right hand he holds the end of a cloak, which he is probably laying aside 
rather than taking up, because normally in ancient art, when a person is putting on a 
garment, he or she holds it firmly and the next part of the action is implicit (pLate VIa).™ 
Here it is difficult to see how he would be able to do anything further, with the cloak except 
let it fall, since he is already involved in another and more serious action, I suspect not only 
that he is putting off the cloak, but that the act is symbolic: in a scene like this, where 
attributes are sparse, any action and any attribute is important, and a trivial motive, such 
as the casual picking-up of a cloak, or its casual discarding, would be incongruous. 

In front of Peleus is Eros (tate I): this is quite certain, for he holds a bow. In his other 
hand is a torch, and this is surely a reference to marriage, for the torch was a feature, in both 
Greece and Rome, of the nuptial ceremony. Eros looks back just as Hesperus does when 
he conducts Hymenacus to the wedding of Peleus and Thetis on the sarcophagus in the Villa 
Albani,”® or as Hymenaeus himself does in scenes of Roman marriage on ot her sarcophagi.™ 
He does so because it is the duty of a guide in the dark to look not only forward but backward, 
in order to make certain that his charge is still following. The position of the wings of Eros 
is significant: the right wing is behind him, but the left is extended to our right of his head. 
He is, therefore, not flying past in order to conduct Peleus further, but is about to turn 
towards us, because they have arrived at their destination.*? 

We now have to answer the crucial question of the identity of the young woman whose 
right arm is entwined with the left arm of Peleus. According to Haynes this is either Doris, 
the future mother-in-law of Peleus, or Tethys, his future grandmother-in-law. Peleus, says 
Haynes, has been sitting on the plinth of the shrine and ‘one would say she had just helped 
him to his feet’.28 It is not at all clear to me how a woman sitting on the ground can help 
to his feet a young man who has been sitting at a higher level, especially when she has her 
back to him: nor is it clear why a healthy young man should need such help. The woman 


rqit), and references there given. T thank Professor 


*” Haynes, op. cit. 28, no. 6. 
Morton Smith for his notes on the use of garment 


1 E. B. Smith, Architectural Symbolism (Princeton 
Monographs, 1956) 90 ff.: see also Bernard Gold- 
man, The Sacred Portal (1966). 

*2 Metzger, Representations 420: Picard, Annales 
Gand ii 149. 

= Even in copies of the Cnidian Aphrodite of 
Praxiteles the action has sometimes been in doubt; 
yet it is certain that she was discarding her garment 
(C. Blinkenberg, Anidia 42 f.) 

™ See J. Heckenbach, De mudilate sacra (Giessen, 


in initiation. 

*3 Robert, Ant. Sarkophag. ti, 2 Hf. mo. t, pl. i. 

* Amelung, Antiken in Florenz 18-20, no. 18: I. 
Scott Ryberg, Mem. Am. Acad. xxii (1955) pl lviii, 
figs. Qo-1. 

8? This is clear on the vase, and in Bartolozzi's 
engraving (Simon op. cit., Abb. 1) but the wing is 
omitted in the drawing at the end of Haynes’ book. 

2* Haynes, op. cil. 14. 
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is shown to be young by her flowing hair and by her build, distinctly lighter than either of 
the other two on the vase. The action of her right arm, clasping his at the elbow in the 
presence of Eros, is surely one of love and acceptance. There is nothing exactly like it 
elsewhere, but the nearest parallels are in lovers’ meetings—of Ares and Aphrodite, of Perseus 
and Andromeda, of Zeus and Hera.** Can a young woman with whom Peleus is on such 
intimate terms as this be anyone but Thetis? 

She is seated on some low rocks which may stand for the sea-shore, and this is confirmed 
by the presence beside her of a small sea~monster: no doubt about it being a sea-creature 
rather than a snake: there are many parallels. The carver has been a little half-hearted 
about the rocks, which are barely visible, and he has failed to be quite explicit with the 
monster, for it is not clear whether she is just fondling it, or whether it is part of her (pLate I). 
At first sight it looks as if her left hand were on her knee, but if that were so the upper surface 
of her left thigh should extend backwards from that point, leaving no room for the animal's 
body: it may be that the hand is resting on a coil of the animal, and that her leg comes in 
at a lower level. This problem has a certain importance, for if the monster were in fact 
part of her, it would show that she was Thetis; although it not being part of her would not 
show that she was not. 

Although this is a non-violent version of the Peleus-Thetis myth, an artist could not ignore 
the by now universally familiar element in the legend, the transformations of Thetis, and it is 
possible that in addition to the head of the sea-monster there are also other traces of what 
Ovid describes as the “hundred forms’ she could assume at will:*° the rocks beneath her, 
which as we noticed were somewhat indeterminate, may be one of them. Then, too, one 
of her feet is stretched out so as to lie at the base of a small tree, the action extending her 
left leg to an unnatural degree (PLATE VIb). The designer of the Portland Vase has been 
at some pains to differentiate his trees, and even if he has not managed in this medium to give 
them botanical accuracy, his choice is careful and meaningful: this small tree is not essential 
‘to the composition, and seems to have been squeezed in. Could it be that into which Thetis 
had changed at one phase of the courtship?™ Near the centre stands another tree, and 
Eros is among its branches. It is a bay-tree, and the bay is an emblem of victory—here, 
then, of victory in love.™* 

It is reasonable to ask why, if the two are lovers, Thetis has her back to Peleus. The 
reason will become clear in a moment, when we study the next figure (PLATE V Ib). This is 
undoubtedly Poscidon: it is based on one of the best-known sculptural types in antiquity,™ 
and it cannot be just any sea-god, but only he. It differs from the marble replicas in two 
ways, and both are significant. The god has his hand to his chin in a gesture which is used 
in ancient times to indicate deep thought or disquiet, and like many ancient gestures it is 
based on a natural one which comes naturally to us still. What is causing Poseidon such 
concern? Pindar’s version of the Peleus—Thetis myth, found also in other authors, is that 


°° Herrmann, Denkmaler der Malerei plates 2, 11 and 


intention is the same. I thank Professor P. von 
129. Compare also the terracotta of Perseus and 


Blanckenhagen for his most helpful observations on 


Andromeda from Egnazia: A. Levi, Terrecotie del 
Mus. Naz. di Napoli oq, no. 400, fig. 78. In another 
painting of Perseus and Andromeda (Mus. Borhonico 
vol. vi Tav, xl.) as in the relief of the same subject in 
Rome (Stuart Jones, Mus. Cait. 218, Imp. no. 8g, 
pl. 53) Perseus places his hand unde: the forearm of 
Andromeda; but this is so natural a gesture in helping 
someone down from a higher level that no special 
significance need be attached to it. On a cup by 
the Bryges Painter in the British Museum (ARW? q71 
no, 24; Richter, Furniture of the Greeks. . [1966] fig. 
262) it is not easy to decide whether the gesture is one 
of encouragement or of token resistance: the ultimate 


this and on other points, 

1° Metamorph. xi 25. 

“Metamorph. xi 244, 

2 In this peaceful composition there is possibly a 
reminiscence, how transmitted we can only guess, 
of one of the less peaceful versions, for instance those 
on Kerch vases three centuries before, where, how- 
ever, Eros is already present and the capture of Thetis, 
though still forcible, is not violent: Metzger, Représen- 
tations 268, nos, 2 and 3: pl. xxxvi; and 274 f., where 
the changes of tone are analysed, 

* For the type see Helbig, Fidhrer? ii 25, no. 1188, 
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Zeus and Poseidon both desired to wed Thetis, but when Themis proclaimed that Fate had 
decreed that Thetis should bear a son who would be mightier than his father, both thought 
better of it.44 It was therefore decreed that Thetis should be married to a mortal, and Peleus 
was selected as being the holiest man in the plain of lolkos. This explains Poseidon’s gesture 
of doubt: it explains why Peleus, stepping hesitantly, is looking across at the Olympian god 
whom he is to supplant; and it explains the attitude of Thetis: the sea-god, as Haynes acutely 
observes “was evidently conversing with her before she turned to help the young lover’. Ido 
not see how that sudden change of situation could be more clearly demonstrated than in the 
composition and attitudes of these three figures. 

The other abnormality about Poseidon is the absence of his customary attribute, the 
trident. In love-making a trident is neither useful nor convenient, and by omitting it the 
artist has shown that he is here not primarily as god of the sea, but as would-be lover.* 

Having explained the first scene, we now turn to the second, which ought to be a sequel 
or a pendant toit (pLate II). Aman anda woman are seated on a large rock: on a separate, 
smaller rock is seated another woman (PLATES IV and VII). Since the setting is oceanic, 
these are islands. That is the regular vocabulary of symbolism: rocks stand for islands in 
much the same way in the apse of the Underground Basilica near the Porta Maggiore in 
Rome. On the extreme left is a rectangular column surmounted by a square capital. 
The column cannot be part of a building, since it is not of sufficient height: this, and the slots 
in the sides of the capital, perhaps for attaching offerings, show that it is an independent 
monument. Beside the column sits a young man with his head turned back (piares [1 and 
Vila). This is one of a long series of pictures of the same subject, stretching over at least 
four centuries: it represents the dead seated by his grave. The formation of the scheme can 
be seen in vase-pictures of the fifth century B.c. from Athens, and it then recurs many times 
on vases, both there and in the West, also occasionally on reliefs.27_ The grave-monument 
can be a stele with acanthus top, or a column of one kind or another—Doric, Ionic or 
fanciful. It becomes the commonest formula—column, dead man seated by it, sometimes 
relatives bringing offerings. 

The carver here was concerned to depict a famous hero, and it may be helpful if we look 
for a moment at two Italiote vases a few years on either side of 400 B.c. (Fics. 1 and 2), where 
painters were faced with much the same problem. They too wanted to depict a well-known 
hero, in this case Orestes. How best should they show who he is? They knew from drama 
or epic of the flight of Orestes from the Furies who were secking to avenge his mother’s death, 
how he had fled to Delphi and taken refuge at the sacred omphalos. There must have been 
well-known paintings of this subject, and the vase-painters copied them, either directly or 
from copies or sketches already made by others. The two vases go back to one of these 
great originals, some features of which survive and some do not, whilst others have been 
added by the vase-painters. The original painting must have shown Orestes close against 
the omphalos, Apollo performing the ritual purification, and the Furies lying about waiting 
for Orestes, who, wearing a traveller's cloak, to show that he has been fleeing from one place 
to another, holds his sword ready to defend himself against them. The famous vase in Paris 
FIG. 1)98 has the air of being a fairly accurate version of the major painting: the other vase, 
in the British Museum (Fic. 2),°* derives from the same original, but the painter hasa different 


™ For references see Rose, Handbook of Greek Mytho- 
logy (1959) 39) Motes 50, 52. | 

4$ On one of the short sides of the sarcophagus with 
the wedding of Peleus and Thetis (note 25) Poseidon 
isshown. He is there not because of the sea-creatures 
and the head of Okeanos on the lid—Okeanos, and 
the belief that the souls of the dead pass to Elysium 
over his waters, belong to a different and perhaps 
older stratum of ideas. Poseidon is present on the 


sarcophagus probably for the same reason that he is 
present on the Portland Vase, because he has been a 
suitor of Thetis: he turns his back on the wedding. 

34 Afon. Ant. xxxi (1g27) pl xi. 

37 E.g. R. Lullies, Sarunfung gr. Aleinkunit (1955) 
no. 82 pl. 43, Pfuhl M. w. 2. iii 203 no. 592, and 215 
no, 452: clearer in Hirmer-Arias no. 200: cf. id. pl. xlv. 

44 Furtwangler-Reichhold, ii, pl. 120, 3. 

3* B.M., Cat. Vases iv, F ga. The drawing in fig. 2, 
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purpose: he is painting a funerary vase, and he wants to depict Orestes, not beside the 
omphalos at Delphi, but seated by his own tomb. The resemblance to the vase in Paris is 
clear, but Apollo, the omphalos, and the Furies have all disappeared: two mourners have 
taken their place, one with a vase to dedicate, the other with a ribbon to tie to it or to the 
tomb. Thus, the excerpt of the larger painting has been adapted for a funeral vase by add- 
ing the mourners and their offerings, and by inserting a grave-column. The sword in the 
hand of Orestes and the peculiar gesture of that hand have been preserved, but they are less 





Fic. 2 Hydria, British Museum. 


appropriate now that there are no Furies. They serve, however, to identify the hero, for 
this was his well-known pose; but, lest there should be any doubt, the vase-painter took the 
precaution of writing the name of Orestes on the little column in front. This is the way in 
which a type crystallizes, and this is the kind of variation it undergoes. ‘ 


With these thoughts in mind we return to the Portland Vase. The dead man here is 


taken from this catalogue, shows the column and the vase in the Ashmolean (1944.15). A Cambitoglou 
Ped s rT i Le . ¥ 


sword w hich, once painted in a lighter colour, have Some groups af Greek South Italian Vases 1950 (typescript 
almost disappeared from the vase itself. By the in B. MM.) ; ; 


Rehearsal Panter, about asa BAC 


7 ; $0 named from a 
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seated, one leg forward, one drawn back: he is not entirely naked, but has drapery, presum- 
ably a cloak, over both thighs and bunched up under his left elbow (PLATE Vila). The 
general type is that of a king or hero, and the rock has almost the form of a throne or chair; 
but artistically it is not such a precise type as are most statues of gods, which, once they have 
become canonical, are repeated again and again with little variation.*° 

If this scene is indeed a pendant or sequel to the first, it ought to be connected in some 
way with Peleus and Thetis. Now the son of Peleus and Thetis was the greatest of all Greek 
heroes, and one whose memory and cult flourished in Roman times—Achilles. The dead 
Achilles, in the most generally accepted version of the myth, and one commemorated by 
Scopas in a famous group eventually set up in the Circus Flaminius in Rome, was carried 
away by his mother Thetis to the White Island in the Euxine Sea, where his soul lived on. 
This goes back as far as the Aethiopis (eighth or seventh century B.c.) and is mentioned by 
Pindar, Euripides and many later authors." Can this, then, be Achilles? To determine 
this we must study the types used to depict him in painting and sculpture. One of the most 
memorable incidents in his life is that with which the Iliad closes, when Priam comes by 
night to beg for the return of Hector’s body. It was naturally a theme in art too, and it 
recurs many times from the sixth century onwards. One of the best known, about contem- 
porary with the Portland Vase, is on a silver cup found in a chieftain’s grave at Hoby in 
Denmark.*? The type used is not exactly 
that of the Portland Vase, but it has marked 
points of similarity—the left leg forward, 
the right drawn back, the right hand for- 
ward and a cloak draped over the thighs. 
The scene on the Hoby cup is usually 
claimed to have a Roman connotation, 
and the head of Achilles to be the portrait 
of a Roman prince; a Greek scene has been 
adapted for Roman propaganda and 
modified because it was important that 
the prince should be shown as displaying 
clemency towards his suppliant.“ But 
the Greck traditional design, or at least 
the most popular, shows Achilles with 
his head turned, not towards but away 
from the suppliant: it is an attitude ex- 
pressing not only his grief for Patroclus, 
but his refusal to listen to Priam’s plea.“ 

One might expect that the tradition of 
the turned-back head would persist into 
Roman times; and so it does, for it appears 


7 


7 
- 


< 


‘“ 
. ts 
on three sarcophagi, one in the Louvre, ww 


— ~ . 
a second from Tarsus, and a third in Rome 


(FIG. 3). I suggest that the maker of the 
Portland Vase, setting out to depict 





Fic. 3 Sarcophagus, Capitoline Museum, Rome, 


‘ . . . > : aa , Ps , 
A similar type is sometimes used in Pompcian On many vases from the later sixth century 8.c. 


wall-paintings for Meleager. 

“ Pindar, Nem. iv 49: for other references sec 
Roscher, Lexikon i 51, 4- 

42 Simon, op. cit. pl. 397, !- 

 R. Brilliant, Gesture and Rank in Roman Art, index 
5.0. ¢lementia Imperatoris. 


onwards: ¢.g. by Oltos ARV? i 61, no. 74; by the 
Brygos Painter id. 380, no. 171: on an Etruscan vase, 
Beazley, EVP 52 f. pl. x, 2. Cf K. Bulas, Illustrations 
antiques de I’ Iliade (1929) 23 f¥.: A.7.A. liv (1950) 112- 
118. 
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Achilles, and wishing to characterise him by some distinctive feature, reproduced, 
from what I have called the pattern-book, the general lines of the type, and also 
the turned-back head."® Neither he nor the sculptors of the sarcophagi invented it: they 
were drawing on a common tradition. He did, in short, what the painter of the Orestes 
Vase in London did (Fic. 2)—reproduced a well-known type whilst omitting some of its 
surroundings and giving it a different setting. The sword in the hand of Orestes was less 
significant when the Furies were not there, the turn of Achilles’ head is less significant when 
Priam is not present; but it still expresses sorrow, although no longer the sorrow for Patroclus 
but the sorrow which was by tradition appropriate to a dead man seated by his tomb. 

In the third of these sarcophagi, now in the Capitoline Museum, the Portland Vase was 
said to have been found, and perhaps it is worth saying a word about this problem, although 
it does not greatly affect the validity of my theory. Ifthe connexion were proved, it would 
have some corroborative value as showing that this family, which was sufficiently interested 
in the esoteric meanings of the myth of Achilles to use a sarcophagus covered with scenes 
from it, had in their possession, presumably as an heirloom, a vase which bears at least one 
or, as | believe, two scenes connected with Achilles. 

The facts are briefly these. In 1582 a magnificent marble sarcophagus, nine feet long, 
was found in the great Roman tomb which occupied the whole of the little hill called the 
Monte del Grano, near Rome, three miles outside the Porta San Giovanni.“ The scenes on 
the front, sides, and back of the sarcophagus are from the life of Achilles: reclining on the lid 
are two marble figures in the round, which were thought, soon after the discovery, to be 
Julia Mammaea and her son the Emperor Severus Alexander. An antiquarian writer, 
Flaminio Wacea, who remembered the finding of the sarcophagus twelve years before he 
wrote, says simply that there were ashes init. ‘The Portland Vase is first mentioned in 1642, 
sixty years after, when G. Teti published a book called ‘Aedes Barberinaec’ to celebrate the 
new palace built by the Barberini Pope Urban VIII, elected in 1623: the vase, known at the 
time as the Barberini Vase, was one of its greatest treasures.47 Teti conjectures that the vase 
had originally been the cinerary urn of the Emperor Severus Alexander, and that the scenes 
on it had to do with his birth. Fifty-five years later still, in 1697, the antiquarian Santo 
Bartoli, in his book on ancient tombs,"* says—and he is the first to print it—that the vase was 
found in the sarcophagus; and this was generally believed throughout the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. In 1909, however, Stuart Jones, speaking at an open meeting of the 
British School at Rome,** claimed that this was not a statement of fact but a guess—an 
attempt to combine the conjecture that the figures on the sarcophagus were Severus Alexan- 
der and his mother, with the conjecture of Teti that the vase had to do with the ancestry of 
Severus Alexander: Stuart Jones concluded that the provenience of the vase was therefore 
unknown. His arguments seem to have been accepted without scrutiny, and they are far 
from conclusive. If Vacca’s account is correct, and the sarcophagus contained nothing but 
some loose ashes, we are bound to assume that it had been plundered; and if this happened 


“ Dr Donald Strong points out that there has 
probably been some modern re-cutting of the vase, 
for example where the right knee of this figure has 
been made to coimcide exactly with the left edge of 
the column. The abnormal length of the left thigh 
suggests that the prototype which served the artist 
as model displayed, as the sarcophagi do, some of the 
weapons of Achilles beside him, which would mask 
the length of the thigh. I do not think they were 
actually shown on the Portland Vase, although the 
surface here has been damaged and perhaps re-cut, 

“* B.5.R. (ed. Stuart Jones) Cat, Afus. Capit. 77-81, 
5.T.D. mi no, 1: for the sarcophagus from Tarsus, 


now in Adana, see L. Budde, Festschrift E. con Mercklin 
(1964) 9 ff., pls. 114. 

*? See Haynes, of. cit. 27, no. 1. It had been 
known long before this, as C. Vermeule shows in 
The Portland Vase before 1650 (Third Annual Wedg- 
wood International Scminar, Boston Mus. F.A., 
1955) 59-70: see also Vermeule, The dal Pozzo-Albani 
Drawings of Classical Antiquities in the Royal Library at 
Windsor Castle (Trans. Am. Philosoph. Soc. ns. lvi 
[1966] 19 f. nos. 8917-8920). 

“Gli antichi sepoleri (1697) xii, pls, 84-6. 

** Athenaeum (London) 4244 (1909) 265. 
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at the time of its discovery (which in the circumstances is quite possible, for the tomb was a 


chance find by a single ‘cavatore’, who is likely to have opened the sarcophagus and may 


have removed what was portable before divulging his secret) ,5° the contents may well have 


come on the market independently: and yet, th 
the sarcophagus may have been well known, 
mention it. Surely it would have been a mos 


rough dealers, the connexion of the vase with 


so well known that Teti did not trouble to 


t surprising conjecture for Teti to make, that 


the scenes on the vase had to do with the ancestry of Severus Alexander, unless he knew that 


it had been found in the sarcophagus supposedly of that Emperor? Furthermore, 


the 


suggestion that Bartoli invented the connexion between vase and sarcophagus in order to 


support Teti’s theory, is singularly unhappy, 


because Bartoli did not believe in Teti’s theory: 


he does not even mention it, and has a completely different theory of his own. It looks, 
therefore, as if the connexion between vase and sarcophagus must already have been general- 
ly accepted. Whichever way one reads the evidence, the argument ultimately rests on an 
inference ex silentio, and since my interpretation does not stand or fall by the conclusion 


reached, perhaps we may leave it at that. 


Achilles, after death, was not alone on the White Island: Helen was there with him, and 
they were wedded. We do not know the origin of this legend, but Pausanias associates it 


with Stesichoros,™ which would take it back to the sixth century B.C. 


As early as the Aypria 


these two, Achilles and Helen, were marked out as the main characters of the Trojan war, 
and there is even a hint that he was enamoured of her, for there is that curious incident of 
which one would like to know more than the bald summary of the Aypria by Proclus tells us. 
Achilles was too young to have been one of Helen’s suitors: he had never seen her, and was 
not bound by the oaths which her suitors and the Greek leaders had taken to avenge her 
abduction; but, during the siege of Troy, at the moment when the Greeks, having made a 
formal demand that the Trojans should surrender Helen, had been refused, and had then 
made an unsuccessful attack on the city, Achilles, in the words of the summary, “desired to 


see Helen, and Aphrodite and Thetis arrange 


da meeting between them’. 


Apparently as 


a result of this, when the Greeks lose heart and are for returning home, Achilles prevents 
them. Whether the story of this meeting contributed later to the idea that Achilles and 


Helen were united after death one cannot say, 


but certainly it was believed that they were 


together on the White Island. This union may or may not seem a tasteful idea to us, but 
that is irrelevant: what concerns us is that it was the legend most widely current, and could 


thus readily be turned to symbolic use. 


The same process can be seen in the Underground 


Basilica,®® where the most varied myths are used for symbolic purposes. 
We have then to discover what are the sculptural and pictorial types of Helen, and we 
begin with one about which there can be no doubt whatever, the sarcophagus, of Roman 


date, found at Kephisia near Athens (FIGS. 


4-7). On this is presented the creation of 


Helen, and her destiny, presumably with some symbolic connotation which does not directly 


concern us. 


On one end is Eros, who sets things going (FIG. 4): on the other the swan and 
Leda, from whose egg Helen was hatched (F1G. 5). 


On the front of the sarcophagus is Helen 


herself, standing between her brothers Castor and Polydeuces: she is a stately figure, fully 


draped in chiton and himation, a fairly distinc 


tive sculptural type not quite like any one of 


the gods (Fic. 6). On the back there is the soul of Helen being carried into the after-life by 


© On the other hand, to judge from the restora- 
tions and re-working, the sarcophagus must have 
been damaged, and therefore perhaps plundered, in 
antiquity. 

" iii 19, 13. 

52 F. Jouan, Euripide et les légendes des Chants Cypriens 
41 with other references, 44- 

8 xal pera tatra ‘Ayddevds "Edévny Exnbupei 
Oedoncbas, xal avriyayor avtods ei 13 ard "Agpodity 


xai @éttc. Proclus Chrestomathy i (Hesiod, Loeb edn. 
p. 494). We may recall also the remark in Hesiod, 
Catalogues i 102 ff. that no man on earth would 
have won Helen, had she been a maiden, except 
Achilles. Cf. Euripides, Helen 98 f. 

4 Roscher Lexikon i 56, g, (1) (¢) 52. Achilleus 
(Fleischer): ¢f. id. i 1951 5.0, Helena (Engelmann). 

8 References in note 7. 

% Robert, Ant. Sarkophag. ii g, no. Q, pl. iit. 
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Fic. 7. 
Fics. 4-7 Sarcophagus, from Kephisia, Athens. 


a triton with oar and shell: she is reclining and is naked to the waist (FIG. 7). The type is 
fairly near the reclining woman on the Portland Vase, but it is not a distinctive type, because 
this fashion of undress is affected in antiquity by a whole range of beings, chiefly nymphs, 
maenads and nereids. However, so far as it goes the evidence is not unfavourable, and there 
is some corroboration from two earlier sources, E 


truscan cinerary urns and Greck vases. 
On the Etruscan urns, which are of Hellenistic date, there are two types used for Helen, 


, 
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when she is leaving Sparta and is being led down to the ship by two of Paris’ companions, 
One type corresponds fairly closely to the front of the sarcophagus from Kephisia;** but 
there is also another type in which the general scene is much the same, but Helen is naked 
to the waist (Fic. 8); and since this is unsuitable for a long sea-voyage, we must assume that 





Fic. 8 Cinerary urn, Volterra. 


it is not practical but symbolic.** The meaning is not far to seek, and here both literature 
and vases help us. Helen was surpassingly beautiful, but above all in the beauty of her 
breasts. In Aristophanes’ Lysistrata, the Spartan envoy, thinking of the well-known occasion 
when, at the taking of Troy, Menclaus pursued Helen in order to kill her, exclaims ‘yes, and 
Menelaos when he somehow saw the breasts of Helen naked, threw away the sword, I think’; 
and the scholiast comments ‘the account according to Ibycus: Lesches the Lesbian has the 
same in the Little Iliad. Euripides quotes Pherecrates “when he saw her breasts, throwing 
away the sword’’.’®** 

When this incident is depicted on Greek vases, Aphrodite sometimes intervenes to save 
Helen, but more often it is simply the sight of Helen’s breasts which causes Menelaus to drop 
his sword.*® The story was evidently well known in Etruria, and in the fourth century B.c. 
there is a delightful vase-picture of it by the Nazzano Painter, which has been described 
inimitably by Beazley: ‘This is the most successful part of the picture, and the artist has 
drawn the group with relish, and even, one might fancy, with some personal feeling. Helen, 
in a himation only, trips away mincingly, with much white showing, and a perfect air of 
injured innocence.“ Similarly, to judge from some of the Athenian vases, it was this 
particular aspect of Helen’s beauty that enthralled Paris.** Certainly on the Portland Vase 
both the pose, and the artist’s exquisite carving, combine to focus attention on this area. 
The pose, it has often been remarked, resembles that of Ariadne as the bride of Dionysus 
on vases, wall-paintings and reliefs; and this is appropriate, for the scene on the Portland 
Vase has an erotic side, however much sublimated (pLate IT). 

Behind this figure is a tree, and the artist has made it quite clear that it is a plane-tree: 
it should therefore have some particular meaning. The eighteenth idyll of Theocritus, which 


7Ji-112, 


8? Brunn, J rilievi delle urne Etrusche pls. xvii, 2; xxv: 
L. B. Ghali-Kahil, Les enlévements et le retour d’Héléne 
pls. xevi, 1; xcvii, 2; xeviii, t, 2; xcix, 1-3. 

$* Brunn, op. eit. pl. xvii, 1 (our fig. 8); xxiv, 15: 
Ghali-Kahil, op. cit. pl. xcvii, 1. 

8 Lysistr. 155-6: Ghali-Kahil, op. cif, 31 f.: P. Cle- 
ment, Hesp. xxvii (1958) 47-73- tive appears 
in the early seventh century 8.c. on ief-pithos 
in Mykonos: Ervin, Deltion xviii 61,'pl. 22: Schefold, 
Myth and Legend, pi. 356. 


*® Ghali-Kahil, Les enlévements. . 42, 
26 f. 
: *! Beazley, EVP 7, pl. xxiii: Ghali-Kahil, Les enléve- 
ments .. . pl. Ixxili, 2-4. 
"2 Eg. Metzger, Représentations . . . 280, no. 33, 
pl. xxxviii: Ghali-Kahil, Les enlévements . . . pls. xxi 
(the same vase); Vi, 1; Xxiil, 1. 
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is sometimes thought to be based on a poem by Stesichoros, is in the form of an epithalamion 
of Helen, in which her erstwhile girl-companions sing that they will hang a lotus-crown on a 
tree, and will carve on it the words “Worship me, I am Helen’s tree’. It was, I need hardly 
say, a plane-tree. The whole passage shows how the emphasis falls on it being a plane: 
“We first will twine a wreath for thee of the low-growing lotus and will set it on a shady plane: 
we first will draw from the silver flask, and let drip, smooth oil beneath that shady plane. 
And on its bark shall be inscribed, in Dorian fashion, that passers-by may read, “Worship me: 
I am Helen’s tree’. Andrew Gow, the latest editor of Theocritus, writes: “These lines 
plainly account aetiologically for a cult of Helen in which she is associated or identified with 
a plane-tree’; and it is commonly accepted that Helen is an ancient tree-goddess.** 

This figure, which we have identified as Helen, holds in her left hand an expiring torch, 
reversed. On sarcophagi this attribute is commonly held by Thanatos and is a symbol of 
death: its meaning can hardly be different here, and it confirms the ultramundane setting.” 
One other feature, perhaps the strangest thing on the vase, may point in the same direction, 
and that is the almost square block which lies beneath the woman’s foot (pares II and 
Vila). This is carefully carved and must have some special significance. We have to 
sete two points about it: first, “What exactly is it?” And second, “What does it mean?’ 
It is intended for a worked piece of stone, quite unlike the natural rocks on which it rests: it 
has a slot in the centre, presumably for a dowel, and is therefore an architectural piece, and, 
by comparison with the column on the left, perhaps a capital, although it has not the same 
slots on the side. This strange object is not unique: it recurs on the Blue Vase which we 
have already cited (pLate VIII), and there again it is placed in a closely similar position, 
namely, on the ground nearly in the centre between the two principal figures, and beneath 
the foot of one of them. It has been thought to be a kind of trade-mark or an artist's 
signature, but neither is likely, since the point of a trade-mark is that its meaning should be 
known; and it can hardly be an artist’s signature, for the two vases are clearly of different 
styles, and the Blue Vase, according to the generally accepted opinion, at least a generation 
later than the Portland. 

It seems much more likely that the object has some meaning connected with the scenes 
of which it forms part. Now the Blue Vase was found, according to a contemporary account, 
in a tomb, and containing ashes: but whether this is true or not," its meaning is written all 
over it. There can be no doubt of the significance of these scenes: they give promise of a 
life after death. The souls of the dead, as children—a common Roman belief—are vintaging 
and making music among the vines. In the lower frieze isa quict pastoral scene, and on the 
two main faces of the vase a mystic vine runs riot, springing not only from the ground but 
also from the head of the god Bacchus himself. It is the Bacchic paradise. If the architec- 
tural block does have some bearing on the subject, then it may well be an esoteric sign of 
death: and if that is its meaning on the Blue Vase, it presumably bears the same meaning on 


the Portland Vase, and indicates that the two persons between whom it is placed are in the 
next world,®? 


| xviii, 49-8, ** A similar but not identical object appears on a 
Aparai tet arépavor demd yanai abzopéroto cameo in Naples (Simon, of. cif. 4 £., pl 20,1). The 
7AéSatat oxipey Katathjcouer éc maavdvurror subject is Daedalus and Icarus: on the right is a god 
apitar O dpyupéas £2 Gasudo; typdr Gleupap dess generally supposed to be Britomartis, who is 
Anttuevas otafedues tnd cRigsY LAaTdnicror seated on rocks beside which the object rests. Its 
yedppare 3 ev plouh yeypdperat, oy Tapoie Teg presence could be explained by her being an under- 


avvelpy Aospurti: ‘oéfer o>" Edéwas putdy ele.” world goddess. The cameo has been thought to be 
“A. Gow, Theocritus (1q50) it 958-60. Cf. H. J. fale by L. Curtius, AA 1944-5, 5f In a picture 
Rose, Handbook of Greek Mythology (1952) 290. from Pompeii of a symposium of Erotes and Psychai 
“ Cumont, Mystéres de Mithra i 211 £. below a statue of Psyche (as Hekate), an Eros on the 
~ Haynes (op. cit. 21 n. 21), like Schulz, has doub- left of the scene has one foot on what looks like a fallen 
ted it. block of masonry, and a Psyche on the right has one 
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There is one littlhe monument which does secm to display not identical, but analogous 
symbols, the altar of Amemptus in the Louvre."* This is a sepulchral altar of about A.D. 20, 
on which the scene is certainly symbolic, and certainly refers to the life after death. It 
consists of a pair of centaurs, male and female, the male playing a lyre, the female a double 
flute: on the back of the one, Cupid is mounted, also fluting; on the back of the other, Psyche 
accompanies him on the castanets. These are generally agreed to be emblems of the soul 
and of celestial music; but more closely relevant to our present enquiry are the two objects 
lying on the ground between the centaurs—an empty drinking-horn reversed, and an empty 
mixing-bowl on its side. These are emblems of life ended, but ended in the hope of a Bacchic 
after-life; and the fallen capitals on the Portland Vase and the Blue Vase seem to belong to 





this kind of imagery.** 


Is there another representation of Achilles with Helen? One candidate, though a doubtful 


one, is the fragment of a mould for an Arretine bowl in Boston [F1G. 9)."° 


It comprises about 





Fic. 9 


Plaster-cast from Arretine mould, Boston. 


a quarter of the total circumference of the bowl, with two figures and the remains of a third. 
One is a man, seated on a rock: he 1s naked, but a slight furrow in his hair suggests that he 


may be (or a prototype may have been) wearing a diadema. 


His head is turned sharply 


back to look at a woman, who is half-draped and appears to have a low stephane on her head: 
it is not possible to say whether she too is on a rock, but the ground-line does seem to connect 


the two. 


common in Arretine ware, and some folds of drapery. 
there does not seem to be head-room for a standing figure on this scale. 


foot on another block of different shape. Herrmann, 


Denkmaler der Maleret i 86, fig. 24. 

«8 Altmann, Grabaltdre pls. i-ii: Strong, La scultura 
Romana 60-2, fig. 39: Simon op. eit. 45, pL. 20, 2. 

# One end of a marble urn of early Imperial date, 
from the tomb of the Volumnii at Perugia, is carved 
with a relief of various funerary symbols, one of 
which is a single Corinthian column supporting an 
overturned vase: G,. Rorte, Dat Volumniergrab bet 
Perugia (Abh, Wiss. Gottingen N.F. xii, 1) 3 y f. pl. vii, 2. 
Mrs Noél Oakeshott draws my attention to two 


The remains of the third figure are on the left: they consist of a twisted sceptre, 


This figure also may be seated, since 
In short, there is a 


passages in Euripides’ [phigencia in Tauris (lines 50-3, 
537) where a man is compared to a column; im the 
first, which describes a dream, the capital sprouts 
human hair. It is not a long step from this to regard- 
ing a fallen capital as an emblem of death, but T can 
find no ancient authority for it, The broken column, 
commonly used in the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
tunes with this meaning, also seems to lack any 
ancient prototype. 

7? G. H. Chase, Catalogue of Arretine Pottery 69, no. 
61, pl. xvi. 
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superficial resemblance to the group on the Portland Vase, and although the types are not 
by any means identical, the evidence cannot be ignored. 

We come now to the last figure on the Portland Vase, a goddess, because of the sceptre 
she holds (pLares IV and VII4). Just as Peleus, by his movement inwards through the 
gateway, marks the beginning of the narrative, so this static figure, set somewhat apart, with 
a strong emphasis upon the vertical elements of the design—the rigid right arm, the sceptre— 
brings the sequence to a full stop. In this sense the two scenes on the two sides of the vase, 
though not continuous, are shown to be linked: and here, as on the other side, the group of 
three figures has an Olympian deity on the right. ‘The effect of closure is strengthened by 
the plant which springs out from the base of the gateway and fills the space under the head 
of Okeanos: some of its leaves are white, some blue, and, as with the trees, this produces 
admirably the effect of foliage: it almost touches the knee of the goddess, and seems to belong 
as much to her as to the other scene, Haynes suggests that it may be a myrtle, which is 
possible :7 it could, alternatively, be a rose. Myrtle and rose are equally appropriate, for 
this majestic, sceptred figure must surely be Aphrodite, to whom both are sacred. This 
identification, confirmed by the statuette found in the sanctuary of Poseidon on Thasos 
(FIG. 10),** has been suggested before, and suits my theory perfectly. She holds this domina- 
ting position for an evident reason, the 
same reason which made the title Aypria 
appropriate to the epic describing the 
events which led to the fall of Troy: 
Aphrodite was the chosen instrument of 
Zeus in his plan to rid the earth of its 
weight of impious mortals,** Initially, 
the plan had two main elements, inter- 
dependent, the marriage of Peleus and 
Thetis, and the birth of Helen: and the 
author of the Aypria, whether Stasinos 
or another, had for his theme, as a 
scholiast tells us, the evolution of the 
plan, and the glorification of the two 
protagonists, Achilles and Helen.*4 
Aphrodite played a part throughout: it 
was she who united Peleus and Thetis; 
it was she who caused a feathered Zeus 
to mate with Leda: it was she who 
: , promised Helen to Paris: it was she 
Fic. 10 Marble statuette, Thasos, who turned away the sword of 

Menelaus. On the Portland Vase it is 
she who now looks back, from her island shrine of Paphos, over the cycle of events which 
began with the union of Peleus and Thetis and ended with that of Achilles and Helen. 

Nor is it difficult to guess the ulterior meaning with which the designer of the vase endued 
on dominant figure; on the symbolic plane Aphrodite personifies the all-pervading power 
Ol love, 

[ have now discussed all the figures, attitudes, attributes, and elements of landscape. 
[ have tried to deal with every one, and to show that all are significant, because a sound 
theory should fit all the facts, and not just an arbitrary selection of them. There is, however, 





1 Ovid / Metamorph, xi 234) speaks of a myrtle- Aphrodite explained that her actions were the will of 
wood near the grotto of Thetis, Zeus: Jouan, Euripide 52. 
” BCH li (1927) 18g f., fig. 7. ™ Scholiast on fied i 5 (Hesiod, Loeb edn. p. 496): 
“At the end of the Alexandros af Euripides, Ghali-Kahil, of. cit. 28, ie 
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one more to add, and that is the handles; not their attachment, which we have already 
studied, but the handles themselves (pLaTes II] and IV). They are carved in a series of 
V-shaped layers suggesting vegetative growth: the form, summary but quite unmistakable, 
is that of a palm-frond.** The palm was the commonest emblem of triumph, and, in 
sepulchral imagery, of the triumph over death: nothing could be more apt.” 

Similarly with the persons represented, we must deal fairly with every one, and they must 
all fitin. They are few enough, only seven on the whole vase, and, if the interpretation is 
correct, each one of them must be seen to be essential: there must be neither supers nor 
intruders, by which I mean that to have anyone there who could be omitted without loss, 
would be as damaging to the interpretation as to have anyone there who was discordant. 
For instance, Mébius believes that the scene on one side is Theseus under the sea claiming 
Poseidon for his father: but in that scene Eros acting as guide would be quite inappropriate. 
Mabius believes that the other side shows Theseus, on Naxos, about to desert Ariadne:*? but 
apart from the fact that Ariadne should be asleep, Athena should be present, not Aphrodite, 
who at that moment is the last person to be needed. ‘Thus both Eros and Aphrodite would 
be intruders. Haynes is in doubt about the identity of three of the seven persons,”* this 
shows that it would not much matter whether they were there or not, so little do they add to 
his interpretation. They are supers. 

The merit of my own theory is that no one could be omitted: everyone plays an essential 
part, and adds something to the meaning. Under this interpretation the two scenes form 
perfect pendants to one another from all three points of view—the artistic, the mythological, 
and the symbolic, or, if one prefers to call it that, the religious. 

From the artistic aspect, because in each the beloved is in the centre, with the lover on 
the left and an Olympian deity on the right. From the mythological, because in the one 
scene you have the origin, in the other the destiny, of the greatest of all Greek heroes: in 
the one, the beginning of the great Trojan story—Peleus married Thetis and begot Achilles; 
at their wedding-feast Eris threw down the apple of discord, which led to the judgement 
of Paris and the abduction of Helen: in the other, the end of that story, with the union of 
the two principal characters. ; | 

From the religious aspect the two scenes are equally satisfying: under the gaze of Celestial 
Love, one shows the entry of mortal man into the world immortal, the other the apotheosis 
of perfect valour and perfect beauty. 


BERNARD ASHMOLE. 


Oxford. 
78 For the stylization of the palm ef, Adriani, Coppa sepulchral meaning of the palm see Cumont, Symbo- 
paesistica, pl. xiii, fig. 129, and pl. xlv. lisme funératre des Romains (1942) index s.7. palm. 
7 In the time of Pausanias ‘most of the games have TT Op, cit. Lo. eps 
a crown of palm, and everywhere a palm is placed 78 Op. cit. 19-20; Gnomon xxxviii (1966) 730-2. 


in the victor's right hand’ (viii 48, 2.) On the 


TROJAN LEAP AND PYRRHIC DANCE IN EURIPIDES’ 
ANDROMACHE 1129-41 


ws O€ viv TepioTaddr 
KuUKAW KaTetyor ov Sidorres apurvods, 
Buypod neveoas befienAov éoyapay, 
70 Tpaxkoy myénpa wydijoas modoiv 
ytupet mpos avrovs: of 6" Gmws weAeudbes 
fépax" iSotea: mpos dyyiw evarricav. 
Eur. Androm. 1136-41. 

NeEoprTotemts, after defensive action with his shield against the missiles of the Delphians, 
decides to break away from the altar and try to escape—making in so doing ‘the well-known 
Trojan leap’, as Euripides says. This phrase plainly implies knowledge of a notorious 
incident of such a sort, associated, one might presume, with Neoptolemus himself. The 
schol. ad loc. however refers to a leap made by Achilles from the invasion ship on to Trojan 
soil, when a fountain of water shot up at the place he landed with his prodigious jump.’ This 
incident may be alluded to in El. 439, where the invasion fleet is said to have brought 
vow... Koidhoy dApa roddw "Ay... emt Lysourriéas dxrds. In later literature the legend 
is confirmed by Lycophron Alex. 245 (with schol.) [eAacydv dAwa Aaupmpot wodds, and Anti- 
machus jr. 59, where [TyAeiéns dmopovae eAadpas aire xipxos. The fact that Antimachus 
uses a simile which resembles Gmws meAeudSes i¢pax’ iSofca: of the Delphians in the Andro- 
mache might also be thought to connect the two passages, but the image is a common one 
and Antimachus seems to borrow more direc tly from Achilles’ leap on Hector in JI. xxii 198-9 
[TyAeténs 8° éxopovce . . . Hylre Kipxos épeaduw, eAadpéraros weteqvany, 

But although this explanation of ‘the Trojan leap’ is plausible enough,* and Norwood 
in his edition observes ‘obviously Neoptolemus leaping down from the altar suggests Achilles 
leaping down from the ship’, there is also evidence for a Trojan leap of Neoptolemus himself, 
and if this story (like the leap to shore of Achilles) came from a familiar Epic Cycle account 
of the war at Troy, it would be reasonable to suppose that Euripides had in mind an incident 
involving Neoptolemus rather than his father, The leap in question was the one made 
from the Trojan horse, in a version which made Neoptolemus the first to emerge: the 
schol. B on Hephaestion (p. 299.1 Consb.) recounting the tradition that the Pyrrhic foot 
and Pyrrhic Dance were named after Neoptolemus/Pyrrhus, says dAdo: $€ dd rod [Téppov 
Tapwropdcta: baci. mpitw yap tovr@ éx Tot Sovpiov Urmou mydioarrt, émwixiov Cpvor ouveberra 
Towtroy €yovra perpov.* His eagerness to leave the horse is familiar from Od. xi 531-2 
(ef. 515), and doubtless his jump was told in the J/iou Persis or some other cyclic version of 
the wooden horse episode.4 Apollodorus,® it is true, preserves a rival version in which one 


‘oi pap ovwreraydres ta Tpwikd gacly m: témo: * Neoptolemus, who achieved great prominence 


éatir ry Tpoig wadotiperos "Aydigeos aydnua, Gaep dd 
Tis we, emjdncer, oft: di, paci, Big plate we Mai 
Wwp draiofijrat, Tzetzes in his note on Lye. 245 
refers to the Andromache passage in connection with 
Achilles" leap. 

* Of the editors of the play only Hermann seems 
to have expressed doubts about the traditional 
explanation. Wecklein observed that a reading 
statpés for zodair in 1139 would clarify the reference, 

* This note is given also in the Tractatus Urbinas 
P. 59 Koster, Nicetas de metris p. tit Koster, 
Fust. 197.3. 


in the Cycle, enters the wooden horse first in Quintus 
Smymacus xii 314, Tryphiodorus 152, Tzetzes 
Posthomerica 645. In Q.S. xiii 4g it appears that 
Odysseus leaves first. The references to this subject 
in a wide range of authors have been set out most 
recently by M. Ervin, A relief pithos from Mykonos 
(dlreh. Delt. xviii® [1969] 54 ff), who identifies the 
two main armed figures standing by the horse, in this 
early representation of the scene on a magnificent 


seventh-century pithos, as Neoptolemus and Odysseus. 
* y 20, 
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Echion was the first to jump, killing himself in so doing*’—mpéros pev ‘Eyiwv ITopBéws 
ddadAduevos aréfavev, and I suspect that this unique reference to a hero who is otherwise 
an ‘inscrutable nonentity’ may lie at the root of the notorious eccentricity in Verg. den. 
ii 263 Pelidesque Neoptolemus primusque Machaon. Any attentive reader of the Cycle might 
have remembered that Machaon could not have been in the horse, as he had already died 
in battle at the hands of Eurypylus;? but, as one can scarcely countenance the possibility 
of Vergil’s having simply substituted for Echion a similar sounding, but better known, 
name which scanned, it seems that he was conversant with a list of the Greek heroes in the 
horse® in which the unknown Echion’s name had been altered to the tolerably familiar 
Machaon. This hypothesis is curiously confirmed by the only other statement (apart 
from Hyginus 108, which probably depends on Vergil) that Machaon was numbered among 
the members of the Greek ambuscade, although Vergilian scholars appear not to have 
observed its significance in relation to the pre-Apollodoran Echion and Vergil’s Machaon. 
In one of the ‘letters of Hippocrates’, which is actually addressed to the Athenians by his 
son Thessalus (p. 318 Hercher), it is said that the sons of Asclepius benefited the Grecks 
ob réyvn pdvoy dAAd GrAca. Maydwy yé ror fey Karébero €v 77 Tpwdds, ore, ws of Tatra 
ypddovres Adyouer, ef Tmmou és moAdw tiv TIpdpou éojAde. It can hardly be doubted that 
Machaon here who ‘laid down his life’ when entering Troy ‘from the horse’ has, as in the 
Aeneid, usurped the place of Echion, who somewhere in earlier literature broke his neck in 
his ill-fated Trojan leap. There is therefore no need to invent theories to explain Machaon’s 
priority in leaving the horse in Vergil, among which Austin’s ‘the surgeon would naturally 
precede in case of accidents’ is something of a collector's piece. (In view of the background 
to his presence on this occasion at all, it would apparently have been a case of ‘Physician, 
heal thyself’.) 

It is tempting to conjecture that the mysterious Echion son of Portheus—'Snake-man, 
son of Sacker’—may essentially be none other than Neoptolemus himself, arising from a 
misunderstanding of, or invention based upon, some Lycophron-style riddling phrase in 
which he was so described. Neoptolemus is the 2xvpwos Spaxwy of Lyc. 185, a dewos dprapos 
dpdxew (327), and son of one who Is himself dypios Spdxw» (309); in Verg. Aen. i 469 ff. 
(where incidentally Pyrrhus is said to exultare, as Pindar in the same context makes him 
érevtopeiv [Pae. vi 11 5)|—it is interesting how prominent the ‘leaping’ motif is in his Trojan 
exploits) he is compared in a memorable simile to a coluber mala gramina pastus, etc., renewing 
its youth and emerging from hibernation, resplendent in the sunlight, as befits the successor 
of Achilles in the ultimate destruction of Troy.” Finally, in the famous portent of the 
three grey snakes which forecast the successful and unsuccessful attempts to sack Troy 
(Pind. Ol. viii 37 f¥.),!° the third snake which ‘leaped over with a shout’ (avapovoe Boacais) 
was Neoptolemus," and is to be imagined scaling the wall at the pomt where the horse was 
ultimately dragged in. As to ‘Echion’s’ father ‘Portheus’, wroAimopfos is of course a 
traditional epithet of Achilles (Hom. JI. viii 372, xv 77; xxi 550, xxiv 108). The theme of 
an expendable warrior jumping from the horse to his death—before even the chief avenger 
Neoptolemus—may have been inserted in the tradition in imitation of the story of Protesilaus 
preceding Achilles in landing on Trojan soil at the beginning of the invasion. 

Although we have only the evidence of late metrical scholia and Eustathius for 
Neoptolemus’ leap from the horse, ‘ts relevance for the Tpwidy ajéqua of the Andromache 


“A story which recalls the fate of Protesilaus ® See B. W. Knox, “The Serpent and the Flame’, 


who preceded Achilles in his fatal leap on to Trojan 
soil, 
? Paus. iii 26.9 (referring to the Little Iliad), Hyg. 
Fab. 113, Q.5. vi 391 ff, Eust. 1697. 

®* Athen, 610c shows that the identification of the 
Greek chieftains in the horse was a matter for 
speculation. 


AJP lxxi (1950) 393 fF. 

1@ On which see most recently D. E. Hill's article 
in CR nus. xiii (1963) 2-4. 

MU Schol. on 52a: dé0o péy dpdxovtac “Ayidtéa wai 
Alavra: 6 dé aepryerduerog “Ayiddseng vids. 

12 Schol. on 52b: elofifer 6 dpaxciw, dt of of 
"Edinves cioidfov dia tod dovpetor. 
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is made more striking by the fact that it comes in an account of the attribution of the 
TTvppixy® also to Neoptolemus, since a few lines earlier Euripides manifestly alludes to this 
same tradition: 


muxv7 Se vedddse wravrobev o7rodovjpevos 
mpobrewe tedyn KagduAdoger’ éuBoAas 
éxeioe kaxeio’ aomid’ éxreivew yepi. 
GAN’ odbdev Fvev: dAAa OM’ God Bern, 
olaroi, peadyKur’ Exdvror tT’ apdurBoror 
odayis éxspouv Bourdpo today mdpos. 
dewas 5° dv eldes zuppixas dpovpoupévov 
BéAcuva madds. 
(Andromache 1129-36). 


In fact Euripides in this passage refers to two features of the Pyrrhic dance which seem 
to have been especially characteristic, the manipulation of the shield in defence (1131)" 
and the leap in the air (1139).!* Plato mentions both in his account of the dance (Leg. 
B15a) ri woAcpexy (sc. Opynaw) ... ruppiyny dv tis dpbas mpocayopedar, tds te edAaBelas 
nacay tAnyav Kai Boddy éxvetcen Kal treiger mdon Kai éxmndijceaw ev thper Kal adv ramewacect 
piysovperny. Aristophanes (Vub. 988-9) criticises the effete youth of Athens who cannot 
in their dancing wield the shield above groin level. 


wore p' arayyeo® Srav dpyetoba Tavabyvaics déov abrods 

Ti doniba ris KwAijs mpodywy apedR tis Tprroyeveins. 
Xenophon (Anab. vi 1.10) records the identical characteristics in an armed Persian dance: 
téAos 5€ 76 [lepoixdy dipyetro xpotwy (xporay Athen. 16a) ras wéAras Kal d«Aale Kal e£avioraro,!” 
and they appear to be described in a corrupt passage of Diomede Ars Gramm. i 475.15 Keil 
in an attribution of the invention of the Pyrrhic dance to Neoptolemus . . . vel a Pyrro Achillis 
filio, qui crebris et citis exultationibus bis breviter prominentem clipeum genibus incumbens et per hunc 
hostibus terrorem inmittens inferebatur, sicut versus inlustrat bnacnidiia rpofiBavt: [Il. xiii 807].1% 


™ Cook (Zeus i 483) quotes a letter from Jane 
Harrison suggesting that Neoptolemus’ Trojan leap 
“may stand in some relation to the game of Troy’. 
I do not propose to follow up this speculation, but 
observe that an equation of the /usus Troiae and 
Pyrrhic dance is made by Servius on Aen. v 602, 
quoting Suetonius, /usus ipse, quem vulgo pyrrhicam 
appellant, Troia vocatur, and implied also by Plotius 
Sacerdos (vi 497.16 Keil) who quotes Aen. v 585 
ciebant simulacra pugnae in deriving the pyrrhic foot 
@ pyrricha, lusus genere. 

* Cf. Archil. fr. 190 B., Luc. Salt. 9, Hsch. s.v. 
auppryilew, schol. Townl. Il. xvi 617, schol. Pind. 
P. ii 127, schol. B Heph. p. 299 Consb., Choerob. in 
Heph. p. 213 Consb., Diomed. G.L. i 475.15 Keil (of. 
ib. v 922.11, vii 334.8). 

** On the importance of the shield in the Pyrrhic 
dance, see Downes, CR xviii (1904) 101 ff., and my 
article ‘Notes on the Plutarch De Musica and the 
Cheiron of Pherecrates’ (to appear shortly in Hermes). 

** So Athena at the moment of birth 264 xai 
auppryile xai ti danida twdade (Luc. D. Deor. 8); 
and ¢f. caxeonddor Gua yopeing of Cnossian Corybants 
(Nonn. D. iii 63), with whom armed dancing is 
conventionally associated. 


47 Cf. the description of an Assyrian dance in Hid. 
Aeth. iv 17.1 éoxiptow dptt piv xobqoie Gyaow eiz bpos 
alpdpevrot, dptt dé TH yh ouveyés éxoxhdlovres nai 
atpopiy diocmpatory Gonep of xdtoyot dwetovtes, 
and the recommendation of dancing as a form of 
physical exercise in Gal. san. tuend. vi 155 K 
éy als (xuvijoent) Giovra pépora Kai axepidwotvra 
otpepoueras taywota Kai dxddoartes éfavictavra Kai 
mpodatpova: kai diacyiZover éxi xdziotrov ta oxédn. 
Agathias (Hist. ii 1) uses xepidweiofa of the armed 

ce. 

** Keil records emendations of prominentem to 
promovens, or incumbens to incutiens, but both words 
seem sound in this context, prominere being equivalent 
to the use of apoéyew and apo (éx-) telvew of the 
shield in Aristophanes and Euripides, while genibus 
incumbens recalls the dxdaoiz referred to in the Greek 
accounts of armed dancing. Bis breviter in Diomede 
—an attempt presumably to ‘explain’ the double- 
short of the pyrrhic foot with reference to some 
feature of Neoptolemus’ steps or gestures—is, however, 
ill connected with cither the previous or subsequent 
words; so perhaps an additional participle, ¢.g. 
vibrans, has fallen out, of which prominentem clipeum 
isthe object. Diomede later uses vibrationis (corrupted 
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According to Athen. 631¢ an alternative name for the Pyrrhic was cheironomia :* xaAcirat 
8é a) suppiyn Kal ye:povouia, and there is other evidence that actual weapons might be 
dispensed with and represented instead by mimetic movements in the performance of 
armed dancing. For example, the movement or dance called £idropes featured mimetic 
cheironomia (Suid. fdilew: 7d yetporovelv, maparArjovov ider 76 Tis xetpds oXypaTa Toveiy). 
And although the iconographic evidence includes representations of Pyrrhicists manipulating 
their shields in traditional fashion,®° I should like to draw attention to a motif™ in which 
a combatant drapes the fold of his chlamys over the extended left arm bent at the elbow, 
as if imitating the position of the shield. The gloss in Hesychius zuppixa- xAapos 7) reArdpiov 
might well refer to the use of cloak in lieu of shield in the Pyrrhic dance. 

It is therefore worthy of note that a line of the Hermione of Pacuvius (186 Ribbeck) has 
been preserved which almost certainly will have come from the same incident in this play 
as described in the Andromache, where Neoptolemus attempts to protect himself from the 
missiles of the hostile Delphians: 


currum liguit: clamide contorta astu clipeat bracchium. 


If this description is imitated from Sophocles’ Hermione, as seems a likely enough hypothesis, 
one could add this to the references which associate the Pyrrhic dance and its origins with 


the person of Neoptolemus. But in 


addition one could surmise that in contemporary 


Athens a sophisticated version of the dance was prevalent in which the performer made 
play with cloak movements of the left arm in imitation of the actual shield. This in turn 
might explain Aristophanes’ contemptuous reference in the Clouds 987 od 5€ rods viv edbfds 
ev inarions mpodiSdoxes évretvAx8a, when he goes on in the following lines to refer to the 
sorry mess that the young Pyrrhicists get into when they endeavour to wield their shields 


themselves in the once approved manner. 
The attitude described in Pacuvius’ 


line is faithfully reproduced in a scene showing 


Neoptolemus’ murder at Delphi by Orestes on a red figure Apulian amphora.** His left 
arm is raised in the chlamys-shield posture, although it has failed to protect him. Although 
the scene has been taken to reflect the description in the Andromache, the absence of the real 
shield, of which so much is made by Euripides, is against this, and Sophocles’ Hermione 


may have been the source of this motif. 


to bibrationis) and vibraverant of weapons (pp. 477-9 


478.11 respectively) in his ingenious explanations of 


the origins of metrical units; and ¢f Amm. Marc. 
24.6.10 . . . Romani vibrantesque clipeos, velut pedis 
anapaesti praecinentibus modulis, lenius procedebant ; Claud. 
VI Cons. Hon. 627-8 (of a Pyrrhic-style celebration) 
clipeis . . . in altum vibratis. 

1° Cf. Plut. Mor. 997¢. 

2° The well-known representation on an acropolis 
bas-relief (Emmanuel, op. cit. infra, fig. 540 = Séchan, 
La danse grecque antique, pl. iv, 2 = Prudhommeau, 
La danse grecque antique pl. 560—cf. pls. 203, 270, 287, 
411, 448) shows the Pyrrhicists holding their shields 
as described in a late scholium on Ar. Nub. 989 tijr 
doxida dv ahayley pépovtes. 

21 See M. Emmanuel, The Antique Greek Dance 
(trans. Beauley) pp. 228-9, figs. 535-6. The figures 
here shown, however, are not relevant to the dance, 
the former being Pentheus defending himself against 
the maenads on a R. F. Lucanian kalpis (Munich 
no. 3267: Philippart, ‘Iconographie des Bacchantes 
d’Eur.’, Rev. belge de phil. et d'hist., ix [1930] no. 137, 
pl. viia), the latter coming from a gigantomachy on 


a fourth-century amphora from Melos (Louvre S 
1677: Furtwangler-Reichhold, Gr. Vasenm. ii 193, pL 
96.7, Cook, Zeus iii, 1, pl. 7, Vian, Répertoire des 
Gigantomachies no. 393, ARV* 1344, no. 1 and 1691, 
the Suessula Painter). 1 am indebted to Dr. A. M. 
Snodgrass for identifying the latter figure. 

% Ruvo, Jatta 299: Reinach, Répertoire i 321 = 
Baumeister, Denkm. ii fig. 1215 = Roscher, Lex. 
Myth. ii, 175 fig. 5. Cf. Cook, Reus ii p. 171, 
Séchan, sur la trag. grecque, pp. 253-5. 

% It is interesting that Plutarch makes Alcibiades 
meet his death in like manner tf 5° dpuocrepa yerpi tHe 
éavrot yJaytda xepuedizas ti defi oxacdpevos td 
éyyeipthvow ikéxecer axabij; te tot aupdg mpir ij 
d:apléyeofa ta ipdtia Kai rove BapBdpovs, dqbeiz 
ducxédacey (Ale. 39). Other descriptions of the 
gesture include App. B.C. ii 119 14 (udtia taig dais 
wonep dantbas xepirhesapevor (ef. Mithr. 86), Poll. v 18 
(cf. Xen. Cyn. vi 17), Caes. B.C. i 75, Liv. xxv 16, Tac. 
H. vy 22, Petron. Sat. 63,80, Apul. M. xi 3.24, Cat. 
116.7(?). Hans Herter, ‘Den Arm im Gewande’ 
(Mise. di Stud. Alessand. in memoria di A. Rostagni, 
pp. 322-37), develops the theme in literature and 
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A final point of interest in the association of the Trojan leap with the incident of the 
wooden horse, which might suggest that it was part of the epic tradition on which the 
Attic tragedians drew so heavily both in broad outline and small detail, is the memorable 
passage in the Agamemnon 824 ff. about the Argives’ leap on Troy: 


wodw Sinpafuver "Apyeior danas, 

inmov veogges, aomdnotpodos Acws, 

mon opotoas audi MTAeddaw due: 

trrepBopaw b€ wupyor aprons Adu 

ddnv €Aeakev aliuaros TupaniKod. 
Two points may be remarked on here, in view of the background of the epic tradition and 
its rich associations which I have hypothesised: first, that there is a real point in calling the 
Greeks (with Neoptolemus even though unnamed here familiar as the leader of the leap from 
the horse) ‘the shield-fwisting folk’—beside the MS. demd:jorpodes (-derpodos), Blomfield’s 
domdndopos, printed by Fraenkel and Denniston-Page, is colourless. Secondly, the expression 
"Apyeiov Sdxos will suggest to most Greek readers (though apparently not Aeschylean 
editors) a reference to a lurking serpent, an image which I have shown above to be especially 
associated with Neoptolemus in the episode of the sack of Troy. For although Sdxos may 
be used of dangerous, biting animals in general (Eur. Hipp. 646, Cycl. 925, Callim. H. iii 84), 
in Aeschylus it is almost always used of the snake,24 and most memorably elsewhere in the 
Oresteia: in Ag. 1232-3 Clytaemestra is dvodiAes Sdxos, dudicfawa, in Cho. 535 the dpaxer 
to which she dreams she gives birth is veoyeves Sduos (cf. SeSnypevov in 995 where she is 
compared to pipawa or €yi5va, as also in 249). In Supp. 894 f., although the text is doubtful, 
the sons of Aegyptus are referred to successively as ddus, EyiSva, Sdeos.25 Similarly, when 
Euripides (Tro, 284) calls Odysseus rapavdgaw Sdxec the area of meaning is narrowed 
immediately by the following éiurvyq yAdooa—he is the ‘spotted snake with double tongue’. 
Fraenkel is surely over-cautious when he says (in his note on Ag, 824) that Aeschylus uses 
daxos in the sense of ‘dangerous animal’. Nicander’s use of the word is equally specific—of 
snakes in general (Ther. 115),™* of the asp (158), of the dipsas, a kind of echidna (336), of 
the haemorrhoos (282), while the Hesychian gloss Sdxy- Onpia xal Sdxos-épmerdy refers both 
to its general and particular uses.*7 It should be recognised, therefore, that dd«os in Ag. 
$24 is not simply the lion of 827, as seems to be assumed by over-literal commentators who 
seek to press Aeschylus’ brilliant, kaleidoscopic series of images into a single rational pattern: 
one moment the Greek force is the treacherous snake lurking in a hollow ready to bite,28 


art in connexion with Heracles and the Nemean influenced or coloured by the adj. "Eyhraioy, 


lon (cf Theoc. xxv 259 ff.) 

* Or creatures with serpentine associations, such 
as the sphinx (Sept. 558), offspring of Echidna (Hes. 
Th. 3296, Apollod. iii 5.8, ete.) and sometimes 
depicted with a snake's tail (cf. A.P. xiv 64, schol. 
Eur. Ph. 1760). In P.V. 583 fmorriong ddxeos doc 
Bopar) there may be, as Paley observes, an allusion 
to the story of Andromeda and the sea-serpent 
{usually called xijres, and the whale is Booupde ddxoz 
*Aperrpitys in Opp. Hal. v 339, but in art the monster 
is shown rather as a sea+dragon). Fr. 186 Mette, 
Biju) at’ detépov ddxovs appears to refer to the Nemean 
hon, also born of Echidna (Hes. Th. 997) and 
perhaps imagined as snake-tailed, and it is possible 
that Aeschylus could even refer to it as yeapltys 
dpdxer in fr. 185 of the same play (Leon Satyrikor)— 
see Mette, Der verlorene Aischylos 152-4. So too when 
snake-tailed Cerberus is called ddxerov in Callim. fr. 
515 one feels the choice of word is to some extent 


referring once more to its snaky parent. In Sophocles 
daxo; appears to occur only once, in jr. 210.542— 
oddly enough of wounds inflicted by Neoptolemus, 
possibly on Eurypylus. I am reminded of Aeschylus’ 
use (£um. 181) of dgez as an arrow, while Sept. 399 
dégot 48 xcidaw 1" ob ddxvoos’ drev dopdc sustains the 
earlier image of Tydeus as a hissing serpent (981). 

% And perhaps also fda, if the word is to be 
interpreted as referring to the snake of this name 
(see Plin. W.H. viii 14.96 cited in Murray's app.crit.). 

* Also 121, 146: the only use of a creature other 
than a venomous snake scems to be 818 (of the 
salamander). 

7 Cf. id. 4.0. dwowradz, Ar. Ap. tobg, and schol. Ar, 
Piut, 884 (and adnot. in Dibner p. 590) on the 
sycophantic dijypa ... dad Taw épaetae elanppern. 

* When Quint. Smyrn. (xii 914) calls the wooden 
horse xqtme, his image suggests the belly of a sea- 
monster (see n, 24, above)—the sodvyardéa rndir of 
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then emerging as though born of the horse, it is transformed into the ravening lion which 
gluts itself on the princely blood of Troy.** At the same time ‘the jump of the shield- 
twisting folk’ has the more human associations which I have shown to allude, if even only 
faintly, to Neoptolemus, the author of the Trojan Leap and the Pyrrhic Dance. 

A number of the authorities who refer to the latter invention, state that the occasion of 
the world premiére of the Pyrrhic dance took place after Neoptolemus had slain Eurypylus 
(the same Eurypylus, incidentally, whose own previous victim, Machaon, gained his un- 
merited posthumous glory by asserting his dubious precedence to Pelides Neoptolemus in 
leaping from the horse). Alternatively, he is said to have danced it at his father’s funeral. 
The ‘excerpta Fuliani’ (v 322.11 Keil) states . . . a Pyrrho, filio Achillis, ¢0 quod ad funus patris 
armatus eodem metro luserit; sive quoc interempto Euripide [sic!| eodem metro saltavit armatus, mentis 
gaudia exultatione confirmans. ‘Euripide’ here is another amusing example of mistaken identity; 
and although Keil prints it, with the curious observation that there may be a reference to 
Cinesias the Attic dithyrambist, who is associated with the Pyrrhic in Ar. Ran. 153 (mentioned 
in Diomede of. cit. i 475.23 Keil) and might be thought (one presumes) to have greeted 
the news of the tragedian’s death in this unsympathetic fashion, clearly the name is a 
corruption of Eurypylo,*° and Keil withdrew his suggestion in his note on Audax vii 334.8, 
where Eurypylus is again mentioned. 

Here too, however, Neoptolemus has a rival for his invention, in the person of his own 
father Achilles, said to have danced the Pyrrhic round the pyre of Patroclus (Arist. fr. 519 
Rose, ap. schol. Pind. P. ii 127). Forced to live under the shadow of so great a name,™ 
it is only fair that in compensation he should in his last hours at Delphi, in the lines of 
Euripides, be allowed to re-enact the celebrated leap, not of his father, but of his own. 
Moreover, if Lucian is to be trusted, it was Neoptolemus’ dancing which overthrew Troy, 
a fact which would have caused Achilles some satisfaction: moods 5¢ xai ddous tay apedww 
cimety Exww rots abrois éyyeyupvacpevous cal réxvny 7O mpaypa Trerompévous ixavov yyodpat Tov 
Neorrddepov, "AyiMAdws pév maida dvra, wavy 5€ Scanpébavra ev tH dpxnotixy Kai «ldos ro 
Kddorov abr mpooreBeaxdra, ITuppiywv an’ avrod xexAnpévor® Kal 6 "AyiAAeds tabra brép rot 
madds truvbavdpevos paMov Exarper, olpat, 7 eri r@ Kade Kai TH Gy GAKj avdrod. roryapoby Thy 
“Dov téws dvdAwrov obcav 7) éxeivou dpxnotucy Kabeire Kal els ESados xaréppufe. (Luc. Salt. 9). 


E. K. BortrHwick. 
University of Edinburgh. 


Opp. Hal. v 331. Quintus himself uses stohuyavdn; 
of the horse a few lines before (307). Knox, loc. cit., 
refers to the serpent imagery found in Latin poets in 
connexion with the horse, which includes not only 
the fairly obvious latebrae (of. Verg. Am. ii 38. 55 
with Stat. Thed. ii 413), but other words and phrases 
naturally used of snakes, like serpere equum ( Prop. 
iii 13.64). 

2® As contemporary taste is notably different in its 
attitude to puns from that of the Attic tragedians, I 
might refer to three verbal associations in this passage 
which, if accidental, form a curious coincidence: the 
jecig becomes a Aéwv, the ddxos is "Apyeior (apy; or 
dpydg is a kind of serpent, and Harpocr. 32.16—<f. 
Ach, trag. fr. 1—says that the Argives especially ror 


dgw dpyay éxddovy), and is donwdijorpopo; (dong is 
attested of the snake in Hdt. iv 191—the duudpdraror 
Sdxoz Gidaw of Nic. Ther. 158—and is the subject of a 
humorous ypipos in Ar. Vesp. 23. Fraenkel himself, 
loc. cit., refers to this passage as containing a charac- 
teristic Aeschylean griphos.) Incidentally Eum, 181 
aryvor dpynatiy ogy, referred to in p. 22, n. 24, 
appears also to allude to dpyij;. 

2° As was noticed by Moriz Haupt (Opuseula 
iii 540). 

% A theme continually stressed in the literary 
tradition from Homer onwards—<f. Od. xi 492, 540. 
Soph. Ph. 940, 1284, 1910 ff., and Neoptolemus’ own 
savage sarcasm to Priam in Verg. Aen. ii 549 degener- 
emque Neoptolemum narrare memento, 
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Tuese notes on the beginnings of Greek sculpture contain little that has not been said 
before, but aim at applying a severer logic to the evidence and the conclusions drawn 
from it. ‘The problems may be defined as what models were used by carly Greek sculptors, 
why they chose those models, where the choice was made, and what the impulse was that 
induced them to take up this new art. 

The earliest surviving Greek sculpture worth the name is of the Daedalic style,’ which 
Jenkins has analysed neatly in his Dedalica, This style began in the second quarter of the 
seventh century and continued into the last quarter. So much is fairly generally accepted. 

The artistic influence of Egypt on Greece has been propounded since the eighteenth 
century, and there are still many students who see its effects in sculpture. Usually their 
arguments are very general, asserting similarity of types and technical methods rather than 
of style. Ofthe Archaic Greek types the kouros is most apparently comparable to Egyptian 
—an upright, four-square figure with arms held to its sides and one foot in front of the other. 
Except for the stance this is the most obvious pose for a standing figure, and there are 
essential specific differences, well defined by Schrader.*?. The stock Egyptian male has a 
support behind the forward leg, tilts backwards, and wears a kilt; the Greek kouros stands 
free, has a more mobile poise and is naked (except in the Dacdalic style for a belt). As for 
resemblances in detail, Richter* and Carpenter‘ single out the roll of stone ‘clenched in the 
hand of some Greek kouroi; this does not seem a regular or very early feature, and it may 
be a technical coincidence to avoid hollowing the inside of the closed fist. The ‘layer 
wig’ of course, though of Egyptian origin, is not so common in Egyptian sculpture and 
was already naturalised in Phoenician and Syrian art.6 The Greck kore is still more 
distinct from the standing female of Egypt and it is more usual to look for Asiatic prototypes. 
The third common type of Archaic Greek sculpture is the seated figure; here the pose is 
simple enough for casual invention. Anyhow, for a general stylistic reason any close 
dependence of the earliest Greek sculpture on Egyptian sculpture is inherently unlikely. 
The effect of a sophisticated art on craftsmen whose tradition is still simple or undeveloped 
is normally a clumsy sophistication, especially in detail; the Daedalic style is remarkable 
for its uncompromisingly abstract simplicity. 

In spite of these difficulties few recent writers on early Greek sculpture reject completely 
the influence of Egyptian sculpture.* Some still find that influence at the beginning of the 
Daedalic style.’ Others prefer to shift it to the end of Daedalic in the late seventh century, 
when the profile view was studied more attentively and statues of superhuman size became 


? Some students disapprove of the term ‘Daedalic’ 


as implying a fallacious connexion with the sculptor 
Daedalus; but it is convenient and clear, and till 
Daedalus is brought down to earth cannot confuse 
even pedants. 

* H. Schrader, Archaische gr. Plastik 17-18. Cf. 
N. Himmelmann-Wildschiitz, Bemerkungen zur geom. 
Plastik 22. 

* G. M. A. Richter, Kouroi? 2. 

* Rhys Carpenter, Greek Sculpture 10. 

* It is generally impossible to demonstrate whether 
details of Egyptian origin reached Greece directly or 
indirectly, but there is one very clear instance of 


indirect transmission. This is the appendage below - 


the sphinx’s forelegs on Cycladic amphorae of the 
Heraldic group, datable probably to the early seventh 
century (Délos xvii, pl. 5.7a and 8a). As Kunze 


observed (Ar. Br. 249-50), the original Egyptian 
form is a kilt, which in Phoenicia is changed into a 
hanging palmette; the Greck form follows the 
Phoenician. 

* R. Heidenreich, die Antike xiv (1938) 349 (I have 
not seen this review). R. J. H. Jenkins in Dedalica 
and T. J. Dunbabin in the Greeks and their Eastern 
Neighbours seem by their silence to exclude Egyptian 
influence. 

* G. M. A. Richter, Kouroi® 2-3 and 28. F. Matz, 
Gesch, der gr. Kunst i 106-10 and 183-4. L. Alscher, 
Gr, Plastik i 115. R. Lullies (and M. Hirmer), 
Greek Sculpture 15. J. Boardman, Greek Art 64-6, the 
Cretan Collection 152 and the Greeks Overseas 160=4. 
K. Levin, A7A Ixviii (1964) 13-28 (but allowing a 
second stage of contact after 580). 
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fashionable.* This later dating of Egyptian influence means that the kouros type must be 
excluded, since it had appeared already in Daedalic,® and though after the foundation of 
Naucratis—apparently in the last years of the seventh century—Greck familiarity with 
Egypt must have become widespread,’® the development of Greek sculpture towards a 
more natural representation of anatomy proceeds straightforwardly through Daedalic to 
Cleobis (as Jenkins’s analysis shows)" and on from Cleobis through the later kouroi of 
mainland Greece. For this reason perhaps the New York kouros"* is more often chosen to 


illustrate the impact of Egypt. 


In our present state of knowledge the sculptor of the New 


York kouros must be considered eccentric and, though the emphasis on the side view 
appears earlier in Attic work,” that does not explain away his originality. Comparison 
with Cleobis!# makes it look as if he was deliberately going counter to the old Daedalic 
recipe for the head, substituting depth in profile, ovoid forms and a low focus of interest,” 


and there are contrasts in the body too.”* 


Yet there is nothing here that is specifically 


Egyptian, unless one counts the roll held in the hand, and the supposed resemblance seems 
to reside in ‘monumentality’ or, more simply, in the impressive size and greater respect for 
depth. Neither of these qualities needs to be attributed to intervention from outside 


Greece. 


It seems to me that for reasons of style there can have been no direct influence of Egyptian 
sculpture on Greek in the seventh century and that no Greek sculptor of that time shows 


any sign of having observed an Egyptian statue. 


The most that can be allowed is that the 


affinities of Greek and Egyptian are of a very general kind that might have been transmitted 
by hearsay. Diodorus’s description of a kouros in Samos (which should be of the later 
sixth century) is sometimes quoted to support Greek dependence on Egypt—xara 76 7Aciorov 


4 


mapepdepes trois Alyumrioss, ws av Tas pev Xetpas eyov mapareranevas, Ta 5é axéAn diaheByxdra.!? 
It shows rather that the similarities between Greek and Egyptian standing male statues 


® P. Knoblauch, Studien zur archaisch-griechischen 
Tonbildnerei 44 n. 115 and 109. G. Karo, Greek 
Personality in Archaic Sculpture 103-4. E. Homann- 
Wedeking, die Anfange der gr. Grossplastik 130-1. R. 
Carpenter, Greek Sculpture 5-16 and 22 (where he 
unobtrusively makes the Nikandre statue contem- 
porary with the New York kouros). E. Akurgal, 
Orient und Okzident 176, sees Egyptian influence in the 
Nikandre statue, but a stronger influence at the end 
of the seventh century. 

® References in Richter, op. cit. 26-27. Curiously, 
though she describes these Daedalic males as kouroi, 
she excludes them—as ‘forerunners’—from her 
catalogue of kouroi. 

10 Though there are no earlier Greek finds in 
Egypt, that does not exclude earlier Greek acquain- 
tance with Egypt, since one would be lucky to find 
traces of occasional visitors; but presumably close 
relationship began with Naucratis. 

" Op. cit. 74-5- 

12 Attic kouroi of the sixth century belong generally 
to the tradition represented by Cleobis and the 
assimilation can be considered as beginning in the 
Sunium kouros (¢f. Homann-Wedcking, op. cit. 82-4), 
even if—or so I suspect—its face has been restored 
with Cleobis in mind, Though the influence of the 
New York kouros has been discerned in the next 
generation of Attic sculpture or even longer (f. H. 
Payne and G. M. Young, Archaic Marble Sculpture 
from the Acropolis 2-3) yet 1 doubt if without the New 


York statue and its companions such a preliminary 
stage would have been suspected in Attic sculpture. 
There is more in Homann-Wedcking’s contention 
that they affected development in the Cyclades 
(op. cit. 86-91). 

13, Notably the terracotta sphinx from the Ceramicus 
(AA 1933, 271 fig. 6; Homann-Wedeking, of. cit. 
fig. 17). 

4 The New York kouros is usually said to be a 
few years older than Cleobis but its stylistic peculi- 
arities make close chronological comparisons hazar- 
dous. E. P. Harrison has now proposed a later 
dating of the New York, Dipylon and Sunium kouroi, 
but brings down Cleobis too (Ath. Agora xi, 3-5, 12). 

15 These characteristics are still more strongly 
marked in the Dipylon head, to which Harrison has 
attributed other fragments (Hesp. xxiv [1955] 
290-3904). Harrison suggests that, contrary to the 
usual view, the Sunium kouros may be earlier than 
the New York and Dipylon kouroi and shows that 
the stylistic criteria are not compelling. If (as is 
generally agreed) these three figures are by one 
sculptor or from one workshop, this would mean 
that the first stage was the more orthodox and the 
later the more original, a development that seems to 
me reasonable. 

%* How much thought carly sculptors gave to 
aesthetic proportion and balance can be seen very 
clearly in the length of arm of these two statues. 
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can be defined adequately in a short verbal description. ‘This is also what may be inferred 
from the half avenue of lions at Delos. The notion of an avenue probably came from 
Egyptian sanctuaries, since such avenues are not known elsewhere, but the lions themselves 
are altogether un-Egyptian.™ 

The technical arguments for Egyptian influence are the use of a standard grid (or 
‘canon’) for planning a statue and the special methods of carving hard stone. That the 
Egyptians used a grid is certain; but though Archaic Greek sculptors naturally had some 
rough rules of proportions, no systematic and detailed canon has been deduced from the 
measurement of surviving statues, and in the Daedalic style at least it is plain that proportions 
changed quickly.'* There is of course the story in Diodorus (just referred to) about the 
kouros in Samos: its two sculptors, who lived in the later sixth century and had been in 
Egypt, each did a (vertical) half and the two halves fitted perfectly.2° In spite of the 
impracticability of this procedure Diodorus is cited as a witness, admittedly confused, for 
the Greek use of the Egyptian canon, although his own comment (usually not cited) 
states expressly that the procedure was Egyptian and not Greek. The story must in part 
and could in whole be based on the observation that Archaic statues are vertically sym- 
metrical. Nor is the correspondence of the twin statues of Cleobis and Biton evidence of 
a generally accepted canon, and indeed their proportions appear unusually heavy." There 
is more solidity in a suggestion of Adam’s about the roughly blocked out kouroi found 
in quarries on Naxos and in Attica, that if the blocking out was done by the quarrymen, 
they must have used a recognised canon;* but a quarry canon for blocking out an elaborate 
kore would have been difficult to devise (as Adam herself remarks), the colossal draped 
male blocked out and abandoned at Apollona in Naxos* is uncanonical, and the economic 
organisation of Greece in the sixth and still more in the seventh century was not advanced 
enough to encourage such specialisation of labour as the partial prefabricating of statues.** 
So the alternative solution remains more likely, that the sculptor went himself to the quarry 
to choose a block and for easier and cheaper transport removed some of the surplus weight, 

According to Carpenter, the technical methods by which the Grecks carved marble 
must have been learnt in Egypt.** Adam seems to support him.** I do not know enough 
to judge about technical differences between carving soft and hard stones; but if the first 
Greek sculptors of marble had learnt their technique in Egypt (or even from an emigrant 


" €f, Homann-Wedeking, of. cit. 68-70. The 
date of the lions is probably around 600 s.c. 
** A general canon derived from Egypt is asserted 


= 5. A. Adam, the Technique of Greek Sculpture 
7-4. C. Blimel, Gr. Bildhawerabeit 48-51, nos. 1, 2, 


by Karo (op, cit. 109), Carpenter (op. cit, g and 
"-100), Boardman (the Greeks Overseas 161-2), and 
perhaps E. Iversen (Mitt. Kairo 1957, 194-47}. 
Iversen examines the New York kouros, which is of 
course later than Daedalic, finds that it conforms 
with the Saite Egyptian grid vertically (though not 
horizontally), and concludes that early Greek 
sculptors used a canon, but were independent in 
‘style, taste and mode of expression’. Levin doubts 
any ‘consistent or fixed Greek use of the Egyptian 
canon’ (op. cil. 19). 

1 8.5 -G. 

"4G. Kaschnitz-Weinberg proposed an Argive 
master for Cleobis with a Cycladic (‘Ionian’) pupil 
for Biton (Studies presented to. D. Mf. Robinson i, 525-31) 
and Homann-Wedceking concurs (op. cit, 8). They 
seem to me to have exaggerated the differences 
between the two statues; but even if the modelling 
of Biton is less firm than that of Cleobis, this could 
be because the practice of copying was unfamiliar, 


4hy Fe 

™ Blimel, Greek Sculptors at Work, figs. 2—4. 

As Adam says (op. cit, 8), a standard canon for 
blocking out by quarrymen, unsupervised by the 
sculptor, would certainly not have been practicable 
for statues of the Classical period, when economic 
organisation was more advanced. 

™ Op. cit. 4, 7, 8-9, 19-16. This, I suppose, is 
why (ignoring Jenkins’s demonstration) he makes 
the Nikandre statue no earlier than the New York 
kouros (op. cit. 22): Egyptian influence appears with 
the New York kouros, but Nikandre’s statue is 
already of marble, He leaves himself a further way 
out, by postulating transmission of Egyptian influence 
through lost Samian and Milesian statuary (op. cit. 
13-16); yet Samos has been prolific of Archaic 
statues and evidently the Daedalic style was current 
there (E. Buschor, Altsam. Standhilder v, 76-81). 

* Op. cit, t2 and 28. Blamel allows a choice 
between Egyptian and Asiatic influence (Greek 
Sculptors at Work 26), 
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Egyptian sculptor), they should have picked up something of Egyptian style as well.*7 
Perhaps marble was already being carved or dressed for other uses and the Daedalic pioneers 
used and improved on existing methods.** 

Syria and the adjacent parts of Asia also practised the art of sculpture, and it is claimed 
by some that the Greek kore had its origin there.“ There are details of Daedalic figures 
that are possibly or even probably taken from Asiatic statues,*° but general resemblances 
only appear plausible after the Daedalic period. Besides, the objection to a close Egyptian 
connexion holds also for a close Asiatic connexion, that the early Greek statues make no 
attempt at sophistication. 

These conclusions from the style of early Greek statues are reinforced by economic 
probability. Ifone considers the status of the pioneers of Greek scuplture, it is very unlikely 
that such craftsmen had the opportunity or means to visit Egypt or Syria to study there, 
or that some rich benefactor brought over an Egyptian or Syrian master to teach them. 
Nor is there the slightest evidence, material or literary, that foreign statues were imported. 

Presumably the Greeks had some idols of deities before the seventh century, but most 
students do not consider them as sculpture or relevant to the Daedalic style.™ This is 
reasonable. First, no style suitable for large sculpture is visible in Greek Geometric and 


Subgeometric figurines. Secondly, 


the four sizable stone figures that have so far been 


claimed as earlier than Daedalic show not only little or no sense of sculptural style but also 
no unity among themselves;™* and though one must allow that wood usually perishes it is 
uneconomical to postulate without some valid need a distinct and coherent style of sculpture 
in wood. Thirdly, the abstract simplicity of the Daedalic style does not appear to have a 
long evolution behind it. Fourthly, even the ‘plank-like’ form of the Nikandre statue is 
against imitation of wood; stone is cut in rectangular blocks or slabs, but till the power- 
driven saw came into use logs were easier to produce than boards and no less convenient 
as blanks from which to carve a human semblance of largish size.** It would, of course, 
be absurd to deny the existence of any carving of wood, but it appears to have had no special 
importance in the formation of Daedalic sculpture. 

If these arguments are accepted the Daedalic style of sculpture is not derived from nor 
appreciably indebted to any other style of sculpture, and must be either an original invention 


27 Carpenter, who seems wide awake to the 
difficulties of his position, shrugs this one off (op. cit. 


8-9). 

28 If the relief from Paros (see n. 32) is Late 
Geometric, marble was in use before Daedalic 
sculpture began. 

2* Matz, op. cit. 183-4 (he derives the seated figure 
too from Asia). Schrader allows only a vague 
connexion, transmitted through minor arts (op. cit. 
25-26). Carpenter finds the origin of the kore in 
Egypt (of. cit. 20). 

2 Richter, op. cit. 2-3. V- Poulsen in Lindos 
iii 2, 540, mentions the belt, but does not derive it 
specifically from sculpture. 

* G. Lippold (Gr. Pl. 14), Matz (op. cit. 85) and 
Lullies (op. cit. 14) assert without argument the 
importance of earlier figures. Homann-Wedcking’s 
opinion is not clear to me (op. cit. 94). No one, it is 
pleasant to record, urges an influence of surviving 
Mycenaean work, such as the relief of the Lion Gate 
at Mycenac. 

22 (1) The crude limestone figure found casually 
near Levidhi in Arcadia (D. Burr [Thompson], A7A 
xxxi [1927] 169-76) has to be dated on style: it is 


usually thought earlier than Daedalic, though 
Carpenter suggests a Medieval date (op. cit. 3-4) and 
it might even—I suppose—be a rustic version of 
Daedalic (cf. F. R. Grace, AJA xlvi [1942] 342 9. 1). 
(2) The rudimentary limestone stele from Kimolos, 
unfortunately headless, has some vague Late Geo- 
metric context (N. M. Kondoleon, Gewpia 129-37). 
(3) A marble stele found in Paros with a seated 
figure silhouetted in very shallow relief looks from 
the illustration as if it might be Late Geometric 
(A. Zaphiropulos, A. Delt. xvi B, 245, pl. 215—he 
suggests the beginning of the seventh century). 
(4) The lower part of a limestone statue from Megara 
Hyblaca might also be of around 700 s.c. (P, Orsi, 
BCH xix [1895] 3120-70, fig. 4; of Homann- 
Wedcking, op. cif. 123). 

% The Hera of Cheramyes should have more 
affinity than Nikandre’s statue to a wooden tradition 
in sculpture, though I imagine that the Hera’s 
approximation to cylindrical form comes by way of 
ivory figurines from the natural shape of the elephant's 
tusk. For the relation of the Hera to the Hawk 
Priestess from Ephesus cf. Homann-Wedeking, 


op. cit, 29. 
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or adapted from some other art. Painting, which might be suggested by the lack of depth 
in such statues as that of Nikandre, is excluded by the regular aspect of the face—frontal 
in Daedalic sculpture, profile in vase-painting throughout the Late Geometric and Archaic 
periods. So there remains only the art of small figurines. 

Terracotta plaques, figurines and small heads of Daedalic style appeared in Greece 
about the middle of the first half of the seventh century.*1 They were made regularly 
in shallow one-piece moulds—a technique evidently imported from Syria—and so normally 
have abbreviated profiles and roughly done backs. We do not know yet how completely 
this miniature Daedalic style was accepted by Greck workshops.** It became dominant 
in Corinth, Sparta, Crete and Rhodes, though not in Athens; a weaker version was current 
in Samos,*? alongside a more traditional style; for other East Greek cities,®* the Cyclades*® 
and Euboea our evidence is not sufficient. The new style is in character sharply distinct 
from its Late Geometric predecessor (often—more conveniently than correctly—called 
Subgeometric) and no clear transitional stage has been detected.*9 On the whole students 
do not commit themselves about the causes of the change. Some seem to think of a trans- 
formation effected by Greek originality,” a few openly assert the influence of Syrian art 
and particularly of the Astarte plaques,‘ miserable though their artistic quality may be. 
Admittedly Syrian art of this period is not well understood, but there appears to be a 
sufficient similarity between Syrian and Protodacdalic plaques and figurines both in style 
and in types;"* and since the new style and types are associated with the new technique 
of the mould, one might expect that they were imported together. Further, the apparently 
close contemporaneity of the earliest Daedalic in Corinth, Sparta and Crete tends to favour 
more or less independent borrowing from a common source, though the parallel develop- 
ment of these schools shows that they must have had fairly close contact. Where Greek 
originality came in was in refining the clumsy Syrian prototypes. 

Jenkins in his Dedalica has demonstrated how intimate is the relationship between the 
Daedalic terracotta figurines and the earliest Greck statues of stone. Yet very few students 
have explicitly derived the statues from the figurines,“4 and the general opinion seems to 


“The standard study is Jenkins’ Dedalica, 
supplemented for the Corinthian school by his 
contribution in H. Payne, Perachora i, 191-203, and 
for Cretan by the illustrations in ASA xxxiii-iv 
(1955-56) 207-88 and by Boardman, the Cretan 
Collection 139-44 and passim. For lowering of the 
initial date of Daedalic, which Jenkins based on the 
finds from the site of Artemis Orthia at Sparta 
(Dedalica 61; BSA xxxiii [1932-93] 78-9), note 
Boardman, &5A lviii (1963) 1—3. 

* Knoblauch (op. cit. 17) and R. A, Higgins (Cat. 
of Terracottas in the B.Af. i, 11) consider it a universal 
Greek style. This seems to me to be truer of more 
expensive work such as sculpture and ivories than of 
terracotta figurines. 

* Homann-Wedeking cites a few Daedalic pieces 
from Athens (of. cit. 71-2 and figs. 39-95). 

*' D. Obly, AM lxvi (1941) 25-47; the style of the 
terracottas ts more dilute than that of the Peloponnese, 
but there are ivories of stronger Daedalic character 
(AM Ixxiv [1959] 48-56, Beil. 87-93; AAL Ix—Ixi 
[1935-5] pl. 99.2). 

“There are Daedalic terracotta figurines from 
Ephesus (Higgins, op. cit. 144-6, pl. 71) and Miletus 
(fat, Mitt. vii [1957] pl. 43). 

** One Daedalic head from Naxos has been 
published (44 1940, 284, fig. 86; Homann-Wedeking, 


op. cit. fig. 29; Matz, op. cit. pl. 936), and three from 
Thera(AM Ixxii [1958] Beil. 85 and 105). There 
are also the heads on gold jewellery from Melos (R. 
A. Higgins, Greek and Roman Jewellery to6, pl. 17A). 

49 Very few pieces have been proposed as tran- 
sitional, e.g. a moulded head from Sparta ( Jenkins, 
BSA xxxiii [1932-93] 66, pl. 7.2; Matz, op. cif. 
pl. 656) and the Mantiklos Apollo (Richter, of. cit. 
figs. g-11; Matz, of. cit. pl. 66); these could as well 
be hybrids. The Perachora sphinx (Dunbabin, 
Perachora ii, pl. 171; Matz, op. cit. pl. 65a; Homann- 
Wedeking, op. cit, fig. 92) seems to me unambiguously 
Daedalic. 

" E.g. Jenkins, Dedalica 27 and G2: Knoblauch, 
op. cit, 107 and tog; and perhaps Boardman, the 
Cretan Collection 140 (but ¢f. 109). 

“ See P. J. Riis, Berytus ix, 69-90 (an important 
survey of the Astarte plaques); Homann-Wedcking, 
op. ert. 116; and more definitely Dunbabin, the Greeks 
and their Eastern Neighbours 50-51. 

See the references in Riis, op.cit. tis significant 
that the plaque Corinth MF. 4039 is considered 
Greek of the Corinthian School by Jenkins (op. cit. 
62, pl. 2.10) and Levin (op. cit. 26, pl. 9.19), but 
Syrian by R. V. Nicholls and Dunbabin (op. cit. 97, 
pl. 8.4-5; of. FHS xxiv [1954] 225). 

“ Carpenter allows the Nikandre statue (and 
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assume that they are parallel manifestations of the same style though on different levels.* 
That we have figurines of a stage of development prior to that of any statue cannot be 
decisive, since figurines were much more numerous and their chances of survival much 
better. Yet there are indications, cumulatively telling, that Daedalic sculpture had its 
origins in the moulded Daedalic figurines. First, though there appear to be Syrian terra- 
cotta figurines close enough in style to Daedalic, there does not appear to be Syrian sculpture 
that is so related. Secondly, the sparsity of detail in early Daedalic sculpture is more 
appropriate to small figurines. Thirdly, shallowness of the side elevations has a technical 
explanation for figurines made in a single mould, but not for statues designed to be free 
standing.** Fourthly, the frontal faces of figurines represented in profile on stone reliefs? 
suggest the influence of an art where faces were normally frontal ;** this cannot have been 
contemporary Greek painting,*® though the connexion between relief sculpture and simple 
painting—so evident in Greek art in the sixth century—is almost natural. The reasonable 
conclusion is that Daedalic sculpture started, so far as style is concerned, as an enlargement 
of the small-scale art of moulded figurines. Once started its greater scale and importance 
encouraged it to develop on its own. 

The origins of the Daedalic types are less simple. The best Greek Geometric and 
Subgcometric figurines are almost all male and there was no stock formula for the female. 
The Syrian figurines, on the other hand, were dominantly female, and this rather than some 
religious change explains the preponderance of females in the Daedalic style.” For the 
standing female the Syrian figurines offered draped and naked versions, both of them 
frontal and symmetrical except for the arms. The Greeks, though still allowing some 
freedom to the arms, soon decided on the draped version (the kore) anyhow for statues.™ 
This may have been the result of social convention (as Carpenter says) ,** but not necessarily 
a direct result; in vase-painting women had covered their nakedness by the end of the 
eighth century. For the standing male some earlier Greek figurines of the generation 
before Daedalic have one foot in advance of the other, and the stance of the kouros could 
have come from them.®? There may also have been some feeling that the male requires a 


presumably other Daedalic statues) to grow out of 
the figurines, but does not count it as sculpture or 
even as a stage towards sculpture (op. cit. 5-6 and 
22). 

“4 Karo is refreshingly frank on this: he describes 
the Daedalic style as essentially sculptural and 
postulates Protodaedalic sculpture of stone (of. cit. 
89). 
48 The Early Daedalic seated figure from Malles 
is particularly instructive (ASA ii [1915] 312-4, 
figs. 1-3; Jenkins, op. cit, 32): so shallow a side view 
would hardly have been produced deliberately by 
anyone who thought of sculpture as an independent 
art of constructing free-standing figures, but is 
intelligible (if inexcusable) in figurines made in 
shallow moulds (ef. ASA xxxili-iv [1955-55] 255, 
fig. 51). Jenkins has another explanation, more 
witty than convincing, of the flat frontality of 
Dacdalic statues (op. cit. 18). 

47 Such frontal views occur on the Prinias relief 
with riders, the Mycenae relief of a woman, and the 
Gortyn triad of a male and two females (ASA 
xxxiii-iv [1955-56] 301, fig. 17). In terracotta 
plaques too of Daedalic style heads are sometimes 
illogically frontal—e.g. the ‘Peleus and Atalante’ 
plaque from Tegea (P. Jacobsthal, die Melischen 
Reliefs gt, pl. 68; Jenkins, BSA xxxii [ig32-33] 


73-4) though the profile view is more usual { Jenkins, 
Dedalica 10). Further, there is the relief head from 
Malessina (Mon Piot xx [1913-16] pl. 3; Jenkins, op. 
cit. 71); a head detached from a body—as here—is 
abnormal in Greek sculpture, but frequent in the 
small terracotta production of Daedalic style. 

4® The shallowness of the side views of statues 
might be attributed to the influence of reliefs, or 
frontal faces in reliefs to the influence of statues; but 
both explanations cannot fairly be used together. 

49 Cf. Jenkins, op. ct. 16. 

60 Jenkins takes the opposite view (op. cit. 17). 

8. On experiments sce Boardman, the Cretan 
Collection 10g, and for illustrations ASA xxxili-iv 
(1955-56) 207-08. 

52 Op. cil. 20-21. 

"Cf. Knoblauch, op. cil. 44 m. 115, though 
perhaps one should omit the Mantiklos (Tyszkiewicz) 
bronze: further examples—handle supports for 
kraters—are cited by E. Kunze in OL vii, 153-4. 
Mr A. G. Woodhead has suggested to me that 
stability in mounting may have been another reason 
for using this stance for naked male statues: it may 
be relevant that generally with draped statues a 
similar stance is introduced when their drapery no 
longer reaches the ground to serve as a support. 
Yet it still remains possible that the stance of the 
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more active pose than the female; that would explain the curious arrangement of the 
Gortyn relief** where a central male figure clasps two frontal and passive females, but is 
represented in profile below the waist, as if striding between them. Admittedly in the 
position of the arms the male statue is more restricted than the female, but since this restriction 
does not apply to reliefs, the reason was probably technical; in early statues—to economise 
labour—arms were normally laid on the body,** and the gestures so permitted were suitable 
only for women. The third type, the seated figure, had no forerunners either in earlier 
Greek or in Syrian figurines, and from the extreme compression of the thighs of the earliest 
example™ appears to have been an original and unhappy invention of some maker of moulded 
figurines.*? Contrary to the accepted opinion it seems to me that the seated type provides 
another argument against the direct influence of Egyptian or Asiatic sculpture, where 
seated figures were regular. 

We can only guess why, when so many Oriental models were available in Greece,5* 
it was the style of the Daedalic figurines that was chosen for large sculpture. To argue 
that this had the greatest sculptural potentiality is at best a dubious piece of hindsight; 
and, anyhow, at the beginning of the next century East Greek sculptors chose to make a 
fresh start from other models.** The most reasonable explanation is that in the place or 
places where sculpture began the Daedalic style was already fashionable for figurines and 
so was the obvious choice for larger figures. As has been said, we do not know how widely 
the Daedalic fashion extended. At present most students plump for Corinth or Naxos as 
the original home of Greek sculpture: Corinth had the finest known school of figurines, 
Naxos a handy supply of marble and a claim to the first marble and full-size statues.®° If 
the use of marble and a natural scale are criteria of what is called ‘monumental’ sculpture, 
then Naxos has the advantage. But though those innovations were important, it was 
because of their effects rather than their causes, and the first marble and the first life-size 
statues—which need not have appeared together—were intended presumably only as 
improvements on figures of softer stone and smaller scale. In fact what so far are the 
earliest Daedalic figures of stone come from Sparta and Crete. 


There remains the question why Greek sculpture—specifically the carving of 


kouros was taken from small Egyptian figurines or 
imitations of them. It might help if we could 
discover whether Greek male statues acquired the 


Overseas 80-100) gives a good conspectus of Oriental 
imports. It is important to remember that Greek 
craftsmen could adopt details at different times and 


wide stance suddenly or gradually: anyhow the 
Delphi bronze figurine, like the pre-Daedalic supports 
and unlike the normal Egyptian types, has its feet 
fairly close together. 

“ ASA xxxiii-iv (1955-56) 301, fig. 17. 

* Technical convenience was evidently the reason 
why the kouros continued to keep its arms by its 
sides. Projecting forearms were permitted, as on 
the Apollona colossus (see n. 23) and the Phigalcia 
kouros (Richter, op. cit. figs, 144-6); but they were 
economical only where, as on the later korai, the 
projection could be a separate piece with the join 
masked by drapery. 

* The Malles relief (ASA ii [1915] 312-14, figs. 1-3; 
Jenkins, op. cit. 2). 

*? E.g. ASA xxxiii-iv (1955-56) 255, fig. 51. 

** For example the styles imitated or adapted by 
the Dipylon ivories, the bronze cauldron attach- 
ments, and the ivories from Ephesus (for a new and 
particularly instructive piece of this class see A. 
Greifenhagen, Jb. Berliner Mus vii [1965] 125-56; 
Antike Kunstwerke*, pl. 1). Boardman (the Greeks 


combine details from different sources. 

5®° Cf. n. 33- 

*® So Richter (op. cit. 28-29) finds the home of 
Greek sculpture in the Cyclades and the East Greek 
region: Karo (of. cit. 98 and 318 n. 4) has Daedalic 
art begin in the Argolid and marble sculpture in 
Naxos; Matz (op. cit. 183) thinks the first monu- 
mental sculpture Peloponnesian and probably 
Corinthian; Homann-Wedeking (op. cit. 67 and 118) 
assigns the invention of marble and life-size statues 
to the Cyclades (with a preference for Naxos) ; 
Alscher (op. cit. 114) also speaks of the North-East 
Peloponnese; and Carpenter (op. cit. 1 5-16) deduces 
the precedence of Samos and Miletus. Earlier, 
Jenkins (op. cit. 29) considered that the Daedalic 
style originated in Crete, according to the theory of 
Cretan pre-eminence that was current in the thirties; 
so too Lippold (Gr. Plastik 18), 

“ The Mistra figure ( Jenkins, BSA xxxiii [1932-33] 
6-70, pl. 8.6) and the Malles relief (ASA ii {t915] 
312-14, figs. 1-3), classed by Jenkins as Early Daedalic 
(Dedalica 32): both are of limestone. 
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figures in stone—began when it did, in the second quarter of the seventh century. It was 
not that the Greeks had just become acquainted with the art of sculpture, since specimens 
were to be seen in Syria and Greeks had been visiting Syria for a century or more. Nor is 
it likely that some religious reform or innovation demanded more accomplished represen- 
tations than the old idols; the old idols remained as venerable as ever. To say that 
the cause was a new impulse towards the monumental has more meaning as a psychological 
inference than as an explanation and is anyhow, I think, untrue.** The purpose of Greek 
sculpture in the Archaic and Classical periods, anyhow for the client,“ was compounded 
principally of piety and self-advertisement. These motives were not new in the seventh 
century. They are evident in the big amphorae and kraters set up on graves in the second 
half of the eighth century (some of which can surely be defined as monumental) and also 
in the bronze cauldrons with plastic attachments which were dedicated in sanctuaries 
before and at the same time as the earliest sculpture. Further, the cauldrons at least must 
have been as expensive as most of the early statues.** It looks as if—still at the level of 
the client—the early stone statues were one of several equivalent forms of dedication. 
Certainly the Greeks of the later eighth and earlier seventh centuries were eclectic in their 
taste, but two constants they appear to have required were good craftsmanship and generally 
some neatness (though not uniformity) of style. So I should expect that already in the 
late eighth century and perhaps a little earlier there would have been Greek customers for 
sculpture in stone, if satisfactory sculpture had been offered. That it was not is less likely 
to be because of technical incompetence, since the earlier Daedalic figures—anyhow those 
of limestone—required no skill beyond that of a mason; rather it was because none of the 
styles for figurines then current proved suitable for enlargement by a beginner. On this 
hypothesis one would expect that from time to time some enterprising mason,® who had 
heard about stone statues set up in foreign countries, tried his hand at a stone figure*—and 
there may be relics of such experiments in the pieces mentioned in note 32—but it was 
only with the application of the Daedalic style to large figures that the innovation caught 
on. Even so, to judge by the remains—and there is no reason to suppose them altogether 
unrepresentative—for the first forty or fifty years sculpture was a struggling art, and its 
popularity was not established until the last years of the seventh century, when the profile 
view was becoming more presentable and so large statues acquired an appearance of 
solidity, With this new popularity came a sudden fashion for colossal statues, a fashion 
inspired or at least made possible by clients, whether because they had seen or heard of 
colossi abroad or simply from a natural (if vulgar) desire to outdo their rivals. No sculptor 
of that time is likely to have had enough capital to risk making a marble statue of more 
than life-size to satisfy his creative impulses or even as a speculation.*? 


Dr R. A. Higgins, Mr A. W. Lawrence and Dr J. R. Green were kind enough to read 
and criticise a draft of this paper: I am most grateful to them. 
R. M. Cook. 


Cambridge. 


*: Though monumental architecture—that is build- + So an increase in prosperity cannot cither be a 


ing of careful design and execution—began at much 
the same time as sculpture, the circumstances were 
not the same. Architecture was not only much 
more expensive but apparently reserved for civic 
buildings, and so presumably depended on civic 
spirit and funds. 

“ The first sculptors can hardly have been 
economically independent artists who were able to 
ignore their clients. 


sufficient explanation for the emergence of sculpture. 

* Or carpenter (subject to the proviso made 
above); but stone had the advantage of greater 
durability, especially out of doors. Bronze-workers 
can be excluded, since the technique of hollow- 
casting large objects was not yet in use and hammering 
is not satisfactory; one need only look at the stove- 
pipe effect of the Dreros figures. 

* Such a craftsman could not have afforded to 
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msk more than an occasional and relatively in- 
expensive essay in sculpture without an order from 
a client. 

*T In the seventh century anyhow only those 
craftsmen could afford to experiment or amuse 
themselves occasionally who produced objects that 
cost littl in labour and material. Among such 
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craftsmen were vase-painters, the painters of small 
wooden plaques (if they were different persons), and 
the makers of terracotta figurines (though the use of 
the mould encouraged a rather mechanical attitude 
as well as practice). So one should expect that vase- 
painting was an unusually lively art and not be too 
ready to look in it for imitation of other arts, 


DEMOSTHENES ON LITURGIES: A NOTE 


In 355/4 Demosthenes asserted that there were ‘perhaps sixty or slightly more’ re- 
current liturgies performed every year in Athens.’ Béckh? doubted this figure, thinking it a 
serious underestimate, but neither he nor any later scholar has pressed this doubt to the 
point of tabulating the relevant evidence in detail. It may therefore be found useful if I do 
so here, for it will emerge with some clarity that Béckh’s doubts were-well-founded. 

Demosthenes’ word ‘recurrent’ (éy«dxAor) achieved some currency in the last century 
as a quasi-technical term.? By it he meant the civilian liturgies—choregia, gymnasiarchy, 
etc.—in contrast to the military liturgies the imposition of which was irregular and un- 
predictable; but since every known civilian liturgy in Athens formed part of the celebration 
of a festival, it may perhaps be clearer to think of them as festival liturgies and to arrange 
the evidence not according to the category of liturgy but by festival. I begin with the certain 
cases. 


A. Crry Dtonysta 


The evidence is well known,‘ and can therefore be treated summarily. From 502/1, 
the probable era-date of the Fasti (JG ii* 2318) and of the liturgical organisation of the 
festival,® there were ten dithyrambic choruses of boys and ten of men, each under one 
choregos, annually and uninterruptedly until Demetrios. (The alternative view, that there 
were only ten choruses in all, five of men and five of boys,* will not stand for the fourth 
century’ and is hardly more plausible for the fifth century.) Tragedy similarly had three 
choregoi annually from 502/r till Demetrios, and comedy, probably instituted in 487/6,° 
had five choregoi annually till 431/0 or later,® three annually by 424/3 through 415/4'° 
and probably until the end of the war, and five again by 389/8 and thereafter" ull Demetrios. 
The institution of the synchoregia for tragedy and comedy in 406/5'* may have doubled 
the relevant figures, but it was evidently permissive rather than mandatory and did not 
survive 3909/8." Hence, the liturgical organisation of the contests at the Dionysia called 
for 23 choregoi annually from 502/; till 488/7, and for 28 from then on until Demetrios, with 
some fluctuation during the Peloponnesian War down to 26 and up to a theoretical maximum 


I am very grateful to the Master and Fellows of 
Balliol College, whose election of me as Dyson Junior 
Research Fellow of the College gave me the leisure 


+ Dem. xx 21. 

2 A. Béckh, Die Staatshaushaltung der Athener ¥ 
(Berlin, 1886) 538. 

2 V. Thumser, De civium Atheniensium muneribus 
corumque immunitate (Vienna, 1880) 53; K. F. Her- 
mann, Griechischer Staatsaltertiimer* (Freiburg-i-B., 
1889) 690. 

* See L. Deubner, Altische Feste (Berlin, 1932) 
138 f., and A. W. Pickard-Cambridge, The Dramatic 
Festivals of Athens (Oxford, 1953) 55£ Throughout 
what follows the phrase ‘till Demetrios’ refers to the 
abolition of the system of liturgical financing carried 
through by Demetrios of Phaleron between 9317/6 
and 3009/8 (Douris, FGH 76 F 10; U. Kohler, AM iii 
[1878] 240; W. S. Ferguson, Hellenistic Athens 
[London, 1911] 55)- 

* E. Capps, The Introduction of Comedy into the City 
Dionysia (Chicago, 1904) 25-29; id., Hesperia xii 
(1943) 11. 
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to pursue the investigations of which this is a part; 
and to Mr D. M. Lewis, who read and improved 
this article in draft form. 


* Pickard-Cambridge (note 4) 75- 

7 Cf. IG ii* 2318, lines 320-324; JG ii* go61; A. 
Brinck, Choregische Weihinschrifien (diss. Halle, 1885) 7; 
D. M. Lewis, BSA 1 (1955) 23 £ 

* Suda x 318; Capps, Introduction . . . (n. 5) 28f., 
W. Kroll, RE xi (1922) 1226 f. 

® JG xiv 1097, lines 5-6. 

1 Hypoth. v to Ar. Clouds; hypoth. i to Ar. Peace; 
hypoth. i to Ar. Birds. 

t Hypoth. iv to Ar. Ploutos; IG xiv 1098, line 11; 
Ath. Pol. Wi 3. 

12 Schol. Ar. Frogs. 404. 

13 ‘The speaker of Lysias xxi served as sole choregos 
in 404/3 and 403/2 (§ 4), and a single choregos won 
in 399/8 (UG ii* 2318, lines 165f.). Capps argued 
in 1943 ([n. 5) 5-8) that the synchoregia lasted only 
the one year, 406/5. 
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of 32. To this figure must be added the ten Aestiatores who financed the tribal banquets. 
The only uncertainty concerns the production of old tragedies from 387/6 onwards" and of 
old comedies from 340/39 onwards.* It is difficult to see how they can have been financed 
save by a choregos, but no reference to such a choregia survives. 


B. LENAIA 


Liturgical financing of comedy at the Lenaia appears to have begun about 440 or a 
few years before.’ With three comedies annually from 426/5 at latest until 406/5 or 
after,’* at least four annually in the middle of the fourth century,” and five in 290/49," 
the probability is that the same pattern held as for the Dionysia, there being five comedies 
annually from ¢. 440 until Demetrios save during the Peloponnesian War. The contest 
in tragedy may have begun c. 432:*! the only figures we have indicate that there were two 
competitors annually in 420/79 and 419/8,** and there is no means of telling whether this 
had been a war-time reduction or whether the number was later increased. It is similarly 
unknown whether the institution of the synchoregia in 406/5 applied to the Lenaia as well. 
Provisionally, the total number of choregoi at the Lenaia can be taken as five between 
¢. 440 and the end of the war (the addition of tragedy cancelling out the reduction in comedy), 
and seven thereafter till Demetrios, 

To these figures one qualification must be added. For the Lenaia, as for no other litur- 
gically organised festival, metics could serve both in the chorus and as choregoi.* Con- 
sequently not all the five or seven choregoi need have been citizens, though it should be 
added that only two metic choregoi, the brothers Lysias and Polemarchos, are so far 
attested.** If this facility for metics could be taken to have held good right from the start 
of liturgical financing at the Lenaia, this would be a valuable indication of the impact 
which they were making on the social and economic life of Athens at the time. 


C. THARGELIA 


There were five dithyrambic choruses of men and five of boys annually, each chorus 
representing two tribes and under the superintendence of one choregos. This arrangement 
certainly held by 420/19 and throughout the fourth century; since there is no good reason 
to suppose that the early fifth century dedication /G i* 772, which records a victory for 
Kekropis alone gained by Aristokrates (I), cither came from the Pythion or was the dedica- 
tion of his grandson Aristokrates (II) referred to by Plato,”* the two-tribe arrangement can 
safely be supposed to have held good right from the (unknown) era-date of the liturgical 


" Schol, Patm. Dem. xx 21 (= BCH i [1877] 147); 
Dem, xx 21, Dem. xxi 156 and Athen, v 185 C refer 
either to the Dionysia or to the Panathenaia. Dem. 
xxxix 7 Indicates that Aestiatores were appointed by 
the tribes, 

7G u® 2918, lines 201-203. 

8 1G ut 2918, lines 916-918. 

1G ii? 2925, lines 1166; E. Reisch, Zeitschrift 
Jiir die Gsterreichische Grmnasien Wiii (1907) 308; E. 
Capps, AJP xxviii (1go07) 186 f. 

' Hypoth. i to Ar. Acharnians; hypoth. ii to Ar. 
Anights; hypoth. i to Ar. Waspr; hypoth, i to Ar. 
Frogs. 

UG ii® 2g22, lines q2-g6. 

8 JG ii 2919, line 56, 

* Thus Reisch (note 17) go8, but this depends on 


assuming that Kallippides’ victory as tragic actor at 
the Lenaia in 419/8 (/G ii* 2319, line 83) was the 
first of his five such victories (/G ii? 2925, line 252), 
and this, as D. M. Lewis points out to me, is a gra- 
tuWItOUs assumption, 

"2 IG i 2319, lines zo-83. 

School. Ar. Ploutos 93,3. 

™ Lys. xii 20. 

* Antiphon vi 11; for the date see K. J. Dover, 
€Q xliv (1950) 44 and 60. JG 2? 770, which may 
well be earlier if the identification of Kedeides is 
correct, also manifests the same arrangement, For 
the fourth century of. Hesperia xxix (1960) 85 no. 165; 
IG ii? 3065-3072; Ath. Pol. Iwi 3. 

** Gorgias 472 A-B. See D. M. Lewis ap. Dodds 
ad loc. and FHS Ixxxiv ( toby) 156 F 
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organisation of the festival until Demetrios. Ten choregoi annually can be taken as the 
regular practice. 


D. HepHAISTIA 


The determination of the liturgical organisation of this festival is peculiarly awkward. 
According to the transmitted text of the Old Oligarch, choregoi were annually appointed 
for five festivals, including the Promethia and the Hephaistia.*? This, taken in conjunction 
with the language of JG ii? 1138,° has prompted the inference*® that there were musical 
contests for men and boys at the Hephaistia. However, the basic document concerning 
the festival, JG i? 84 of 421/0, refers (probably) to gymnasiarchs (lines 20-21) and nowhere 
to choregoi or choruses; Andokides’ liturgy at the Hephaistia between 403 and 400 was as 
gymnasiarch ;*° the general heortological tradition, which made the Hephaistia one of the 
three festivals at which there was a torch-race under the superintendence of gymnasiarchs,™ 
knew nothing of musical contests; and the only surviving record of a victory at the Hephais- 
tia, probably just after 350,%* refers to a gymnasiarchy and shows conclusively that the 
contest was tribal. Given this last fact, the tribal nature of the torch-race contest, the case 
for choregoi dissolves. There is no difficulty in supposing that the drafter of JG ii? 1138 
could have included the gymnasiarchy and can have intended to refer to tribal victories in 
any kind of contest organised tribally and liturgically, and we can either take the Old 
Oligarch to have been blurring his categories or adopt Kirchhoff’s attractive emendation 
in the text of the Old Oligarch.* 

However, the difficulty remains of determining the era-date of the liturgical organisation 
of the festival, since the surviving text of JG i? 84 leaves it entirely uncertain whether there 
were gymnasiarchs and a torch-race at the Hephaistia before 421/o or not. Fortunately 
the latter point can be determined independently. In describing the Persian relay system of 
transmitting messages, Herodotos drew a domestic analogy, “xard ep “EMAnor 3) Aaprradndopin 
riv ro ‘Hdalorw éxredéovor”.4 Since the only other known instance of a torch-race 
associated with Hephaistos is that attested on a third-century coin from Mothone in Mes- 
senia,® it is highly probable that Herodotos must here have been thinking inter alia, if not 
indeed primarily, of Athens, and that the torch-race at the Athenian Hephaistia therefore 
predated 421/o. However, this does not by itself entail the presence of gymnasiarchs 
before 421/o, and the only other evidence on the point, the text of the Old Oligarch, is 
itself of so disputed a date that no safe conclusion can be drawn. A lower limit for the annual 
gymnasiarchy may be available from the statement of Ath. Pol. liv 7 that the Hephaistia 
became a quadrennial festival in 329/8;°* one may surmise that the new organisation of 


*7 [Xen.] Ath. Pol. iii 4: . . - yopyyois dcadixdaas 
els Avovéoia xai @apyhjua xai Havabijrata xai [poprfia 
Kai "Hepaiatia éca Fry. 

28 JG ii® 1138, lines 9 f.: dvaypdyar 62 wai ef TH dijo: 
vevinnxery an’ Evixisido dpyovto: aaciv i) dvépace 
Avviowa i, Oapyiiia ij Lpopifia i) “Heaiora. The 
absence of the Panathenaia from this list is curious. 

®* Stengel, RE viii (1913) 290; Deubner (n. 4) 212. 

*° And. i 132. 

21 Polemon ap. Harp. s.v. Zayds; Istros, FOH 334 
F 2(a) and (4); Schol. Ar. Frogs 131; 1. Bekker, Anec- 
dota i 228, lines 11 f.; schol. Patm. Dem. lvii 43 
(= BCH i [1877]11); Suda 4 88. 

% IG ii* 3201, lines 7-11: of ge[4érat] yupr[aa) 
dpyiloay}ra "Hglaijoria. The date derives from the 
fact that the honorand is recorded in lines 1-5 to 
have been taxiarch in 346) 5. 


a. xai Mavatijvaa <éoa Fry’ wal yepvacidpyot; 
dvadixdoa el: Mavafijraa> xai [popu «ri. 

* Hdt. viii 98. 2. 

* F. Imhof-Blumner and P. Gardner, 4 .Vumis- 
matic Commentary on Pausanias (1885-87) Plate P, 
no. ix; B. V. Head, Historia Numorum*® (Oxford, 1911) 
433; L. Malten, RE viii (1913) 314. 

% Thus the now vulgate text, but the reading and 
restoration are very uncertain (see Kenyon, ed. 
maior? 166 note) and Aristotle’s language is more 
than a little odd as a reference to a festival which 
indubitably existed before 329/8. ‘I have always 
hoped that the Amphiareia stood here’ (D. M. 
Lewis) (cf. SIG? 298 and sect. J, p. 39 below). 
There is a reference to [yrpvaclapyo}: eis “Heaileria) 
in the 320’s (/G ii’ 4392, line 5 [p. 294]) but the year 
is not recoverable. 
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the ephebate by Epikrates’ law of 935 had made some of the older forms of ephebic activity 
superfluous. 

Tentatively, then, the Hephaistia required ten gymnasiarchs annually from 421/o, and 
possibly before, until 330/29, and may (though this is pure guesswork) have required them 
quadrennially from 329/8 till Demetrios. 


E. PROMETHIA 


The torch-race at the Promethia was organised liturgically under gymnasiarchs by 
421/o,3? though I do not know the basis for Deubner’s statement*® that it was the oldest of 
the three festival torch-races. The case for choregoi and choruses at the Promethia rests 
on the same ambiguous grounds, and is open to the same objections, as the case for them at 
the Hephatstia; here again, the only liturgical contestants certainly known in connexion 
with the festival are gymnasiarchs.*" ‘That the contest was annual is implied by the daa éry 
of the Old Oligarch, and that it was tribal is implied by /G ii* 1138 and demonstrated for the 
9350's by the language of Isaios vii 36.49 It is a safe inference that there were ten gymnasi- 
archs annually from before 421 until the law of Epikrates at least, and perhaps until Deme- 
trios. 


F. Great PANATHENAIA 


Of the three tribal contests at the quadrennial Great Panathenaia, the torch-race, the 
best attested™ and perhaps the best known, was certainly tribal" and called for ten gymnasi- 
archs on each occasion. The ewandria contest was similarly tribal,“ even though the one 
known successful contestant" spoke of himself as the winner rather than of his tribe. The 
boat-race éxi Sowwiew, which must be distinguished from the fheoria to Sounion,® was also 
tribal.“@ The form of the entries in JG ii? 23117 suggests that the tribal banquets attested 
for the Panathenaia** stood in some close association with the boat-race: I do not know 
whether it can thence be inferred that the trierarchs for the boat-race were also the hestiatores, 

The contests of pyrrhichistat were organised in three divisions (men, youths, and boys) 
by the end of the fifth century with the financial support of choregoi.“” An erroneous 
emendation in Isaios v 36 has given the impression®® that these contests were organised 


a? JG 2 84, line 97: see notes 27, 28 and 91 above. 

** Deubner (note 4) 211. 

™* Cf. IG i By, line 47; Lys. xxi 9; Isaios vii 36. 

© sepenracdipyyxa yop eric UTpopifea totde tod 
froavrod pidotijing, cog of guddrat mérreg Ioan, 

"JG i &4, lines 6 and 93, where # aerrernpiz is 
generally supposed to be the Great Panathenaia; 
Polemon ap. Harp. s.v. Aqumds; schol. Ar. Frogs 131; 
Suda A 88. 


F 183, i 651 K., and that it was part of the Pana- 
thenaia in the fourth century is proved by JG ii* 2a11, 
but in 1293/2 and subsequently it appears in connexion 
with the cult of the Dioskourot (/G ii? 1006, lines 29 
and 71-72; /G t* 1028, lines 20-21) (but see S1G? 717, 
nit), 5. Solders’ attempt (Die aueserstddticchen 
Aulte ... (Lund, 1931] 74) to connect the theoria with 
the Dioskouroi depends on assuming that the Sounion 
kourei are statues of the Dioskouroi, an assumption 


“IG i? 3019; AG ii*® 3023; JG ii? agit, line 76, 
“H cAapaidhes pds vixen Pots”, where Jacoby's 
doubts about the supplement <Aaqucad: > (Commentary 
to Philochoros, FGH 928 F 102, n. 6 sub fin.) are ill- 
founded in view of the entry in line 77, which records 
the prize to be given to the winning /ampadephoros. 

© 1G i® 2911, line 75. 

“ JG ii go22, [And.] iv 42 manifests the same 
phraseology and can safely be taken as evidence for 
Athenian practice. 

“ For the phrase éri Lovvies of. Lys. xxi 5; for the 
theoria see sect. K (6), p. 99 below. That the boat- 
race existed in the 9390's is demonstrated by Plato 


which lacks both proof and probability (see G.M.A. 
Richter, Kouroi® [ London, 1960] 1 f. and 49). 

4G ii* 2311, lines 78-79, 

“Lines 7q-81 run: A AH rie pedi rife vuctince[e 
foes tpriz?] | WH «[a)i el: éoriactw | AoA rifle de}. 
[té]pa: floes dio]. 

“* Schol. Patm. Dem. xx 21 (= BCH i [1877] 147). 

“* Lys. xxi 1 and 5. 

 K. Latte, De saltationihus Grarcorum (Giessen, 
1913) 32 with note 4, followed by L. Ziehen, RE xviii 
(1949) 483. The transmitted text rums ” . . . 17) wér 
gua ely Ateriowa = yopyyica; térapto; = éyiveto 
Tpaymdol: dé Kal avppryeralg deratos.”” Bentley's 
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tribally, but correct punctuation alters the picture, and victor-dedications and the list of 
prizes® give no hint that the winning group was a tribal group. All that can be inferred 
from the word deraros in Isaios is that the number of competing groups of dancers in each 
division was at least three, and that there were therefore at least nine choregoi involved. 

For none of these contests can the era-date of its liturgical organisation be determined 
even conjecturally. The case may be a little different with the one other liturgically 
financed event of the festival which remains to be noticed—the choral competition in 
dithyramb.** It is a guess, but a plausible one, that the re-institution of the musical contests 
by Perikles at the Panathenaia of (probably) 446/5°* was also the era-date of the liturgical 
organisation of the dithyrambic competition. The number of competing choruses is un- 
known, and there is nothing to suggest that they competed tribally. 

Hence, with thirty men involved liturgically in the tribal events (forty if the hestiatores 
were separate appointments), at least nine choregoi for the phyrrhichistai, and an unknown 
number for dithyramb, the total number of liturgical appointments for the quadrennial 
festival must have been over forty, and possibly nearer fifty. 


G. Lesser PANATHENAIA 


The euandria and the boat-race did not form part of the annual festival. The contests 
in dithyramb and for the pyrrhichistai certainly did,** and though the banquet and the torch- 
race are not attested for the annual festival, a good a priori case can be made out for supposing 
that the torch-race at least was annual.** The number of liturgical appointments for the 
annual festival can therefore be tentatively taken to have been at least nineteen. 


H. ARRHEPHORIA 


The speaker of Lysias xxi counted the arrhephoria among his liturgies (§ 5). From 
what is known of the festival the financial outlay involved must have been the maintenance 
of the two or four arrhephoroi during their part in the cult and (in the year preceding a 
Great Panathenaia) during their work on the peplos of Athene.* Only one man need have 
been involved annually, and the cost would be small. 


1. FestrvALs ouTsIpE ATHENS 


The archetheoroi who were sent to the four Panhellenic festivals’? counted as liturgical 
appointments®* and must therefore be included here. Athenian theoroi are also attested 
in the first half of the fourth century in connexion with the oracle of Ammon,** but since 


88 See Zichen (n. 50) 487 f. Kirchhoff’s emenda- 


deletion of dé, which entailed a comma after tpayq@dois 
and allowed rj . . . gvdjj to be coupled with avppryt- 
craic, leaves the péy suspended and implies quite 
wrongly that the tragic contest at the Dionysia was 
tribal and involved more than three competitors. Sec 
W. Wyse, The Speeches of Isaeus (Cambridge, 1904) 
454, for the correct interpretation. 

41 JG ii* 2311, lines 72-74; IG ii* 3025 b; IG ii* 3026. 

*2 Lys. xxi 2; JG ii® 3025 a. 

* Plut. Per. xiii g-11; schol. Ar. Clouds 971, reading 
with Meier éai Kaddicydy>ov dpyorto;. See J. A. 
Davison, 7HS Ixxviii (1958) 33 & 

* Lys. xxi 2 and 4. 


tion in the text of [Xen.] Ath. Pol. iii 4 would, if 
accepted, provide positive evidence for it (see nn. 27 
and 33). 

% See Deubner (n. 4) 9-12. 

8? Olympia: And. i132, Dein.i81. Isthmia: And. 
i 132. Nemea: Dem. xxi 115, JG ii* 365 a, lines 7 
and 10. Pythia: JG ii 4932, line 2. 

8 And. i 192; Lys. xxi 5; Aristotle, Nik. Eth. 
18228 25. 

%* JG ii 1642, revised by A. M. Woodward, BSA 


Ivii (1962) 5 f. 
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there is no reason to suppose either that this was a regularly recurrent theoria or that it was 
liturgically financed it is best left out of account. The theoria to Delos, however, is another 
matter, and a much more complicated one. The Athenian claims on Delos made the cult- 
link between them politically sensitive in a way in which the fully domestic or the fully 
international festivals were not,®® and the consequences of this sensitivity, in the shape of 
instability of organisation and discontinuity of observance, raise well known and intractable 
problems which cannot even be touched on here®™ except in so far as they concern the 
demands made upon the Athenian upper class. Nothing useful can be said about the 
liturgical organisation of the cult-link between Athens and Delos before winter 426/5. 
Information and difficulties begin thereafter, for while it is now clear that the first penteteris 
in spring 426/5 was attended by a college of cither six or seven Athenian archetheoroi,®* the 
dedications made individually by the Athenians Euthydikos, Nikias, Kallias, and Autokles® 
combine with the literary tradition about Nikias“ to create a general presumption that for 
the fifth-century penteterides down to 406/5 the organisation was such as to allow, or to require, 
one man as archetheoros to take the primary financial and executive responsibility for the 
Athenian theoria. Difficulties of another kind arise for the period after 406/5, for it is necessary 
to assume a break in the series of penteterides in order to account for the fact that, though a crown 
was dedicated by Athens to Apollo at each penteteris, in 364/3 there were only twelve such 
crowns in the Athenian temple. To meet this, Courby argued that the quadrennial festival 
was resumed in 394/3 immediately after Knidos, and Coupry outlined the case for a further 
interruption after 386/5 until the celebration of the tenth penteteris in 375/4 initiated a new 
series which continued without interruption until 331/o0 or later.*? Here too the evidence 
for the liturgical organisation offers inconsistencies. For the celebration of 375/4 the 
Amphiktyones made a grant of one talent to a college of at least two—probably Athenian— 
archetheoroi,®* but they also made a grant of 7000 dr. to an Athenian trierarch ‘for the convey- 
ance of the theoroi and of the choruses’.*® Exactly the same arrangement can now be seen 
to have held good for the next penteteris in 371/0,7° but by the 320’s the liturgical appoint- 
ments made for Delos were of at least two choregoi and of (probably) a single archetheoros 4 
I know of no means of deciding when the change occurred. 

These variations and uncertainties in organisation and observance preclude any hope 
of giving a meaningful figure for the liturgical establishment of the Delian penteteris. 
There is, too, the further difficulty that it is impossible to determine whether the annual 
theoria to Delos attested in 399, and the sexennial theoria attested in the 320’s,** were litur- 
gically organised or not. All that can be said is that the number of persons liturgically 
involved in festivals outside Athens did not normally fall below six every Olympiad, and 
could well have risen to ten or more. An average of about two per year in Demosthenes’ 
time is probably accurate enough. 


*° Though cf. the Athenian refusal to send theoroi 
to the Pythian festival in late summer 346 (Dem. 
xix 128). 


*? Coupry (n. 61) 56f. The case for 331/0 as the 
terminus depends on the fact that the 21st penteteric 
crown was the last of the series (JG xi 2, 161 B, line 


® The most recent résumé is that of J. Coupry, 
Atti del 3° Congresso Internazionale di Epigrafia .. . 
(Rome, 1959) 55f., in anticipation of his long- 
promised but still unpublished study Les Amphictrons 
d' Athénes 4 Délos. 

" J. Délos 43, revised by J. Coupry, BCH Ixxviii 
(1954) 285 f. 

© JG ii* 1638, lines 43-47; etc., ete. 

“ Plut. Nikias iii 5-8. Cf. Xen. Mem. iii 3, 12. 

"* BCH x (1886) 465, lines 107 f. Consistently, 
the crown dedicated in 3955/4 was the fifteenth (JG ii* 
1640, lines 4 and 9-10). 

* BCH xlv (1921) 179 f. 


114, etc.), but there is room for doubt and for a lower 
date (Coupry 57 f.). 

** IG ii* 1635, line 34; Coupry (n. 62) 289. 

** JG ii* 1635, lines 34-35. 

*° BCH xxxv (1911) 5 no. 1, lines go f., revised by 
Coupry in BCH Ixii (1938) 91 f. and BCH lkxxviii 
(1954) 289. 

7 Ath, Pol. Wi 3, where the usual restoration is 
apyeAév|por). The choregic dedications J. Délos 
44-46 may reflect this later arrangement, 

8 Plato, Phaidon 58 A-C; Xen. Mem. iv 8, 2; 
Ath. Pol. liv 7. 
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J. AMPHIAREIA 


A liturgy named eutaxia is attested once, in the years ¢. 330 (JG ii* 417). Since the word 
recurs in precisely the same period in the decree of 329/8 concerned with the Amphiareia,** 
it might be worth hazarding a guess that the liturgy was part of this festival. Its nature is 
obscure: from JG ii? 417 it appears that two men from each tribe were involved, each 
paying a subscription of 50 or 100 dr., but there are clearly a number of ways in which a 
sum of up to 2000 dr. could be used for the Amphiareia, or indeed for any other festival. 


There follow some doubtful or mistaken cases. 


K. Poserponta 


(a) Lykourgos is said to have introduced a dithyrambic contest in Peiraieus in honour 
of Poseidon, at which not fewer than three choruses were to compete.* Nothing more is 
known of this, nor is the participation of choregoi necessarily involved. 

(6) Herodotos (vi 87) records that there was a quadrennial theoria by sea to Sounion. 
There has been a general tendency to suppose that this is the same cult-act as that described 
by Lysias xxi 5,75 but whereas Herodotos speaks of one ship on a ceremonial theoria, Lysias 
speaks of a contest between several ships and must be referring to the Panathenaic boat-race, 
while our fairly full knowledge of the Panathenaia knows nothing of a theoria. I suspect 
that the theoria and the boat-race should be disassociated, and the theoria taken to be in 
honour of Poseidon’* while the boat-race is left with Athene. We do not know whether 
the theoria required a separate trierarch: the famias Paralou is an obvious possibility. 


L. OscHopHorRiA 


A passage of Aristodemos led K. F, Hermann to infer the existence of choregoi at the 
Skira.77 However, it is clear that Aristodemos has confused the Skira with the Oscho- 
phoria,?* and though we hear of choruses and of a race between youths at the Oschophoria, 
organised tribally,”® even in the late fourth century the contest remained under the super- 
vision of hieromnemones of the genos associated with the festival, the Salaminioi,*° and there 
is no positive evidence that any part of the festival was liturgically financed. 


M. THESMOPHORIA 


The hestiasis known from two passages of Isaios (iii 80 and viii 19) to have taken place at 
the Thesmophoria has been seen since Wyse to have been organised on a local basis at 
deme level.*' Consequently it does not qualify as a state liturgy. 


78 SIG? 298, line 45 (see n. 36 above). 

4 [Plut.] Mor. 842 A. 

3 E.g. Deubner (n. 4) 215; A. Andrewes, BSA 
xxxvii (1936-37 [1940]) 6 n. 4- 

% As G. F. Schoemann suggested (Opuseula Aca- 
demica i (Berlin, 1854] 317) and Deubner (n, 4) 215 
accepted. 

77 Aristodemos, FGH 383 F 9 ap. Athen. xi 495 F; 
Hermann (n. 3) 691. 


7® Deubner (n. 4) 144; W. S. Ferguson, Hesperia 
vii (1938) 366. 

7 Aristodemos Lc. as corrected; schol. Nikand. 
Alex. 109; Proklos, Chrest. 87-92 ap. Photios, Bibl. 
g22 a 13 f. Bekk. See A. Severyns, Recherches sur la 
Chrestomathie de Proclos i, 2 (Liége-Paris, 1938) 249 f 

#0 JG ii* 1232, lines 16-20, with the restorations of 
Ferguson (n. 78) 62 f. 

& Wyse (n. 50) 365 f 
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N. Festrvat or PAN 


Herodotos records that as a result of Philippides’ vision in 490 the Athenians instituted 
a cult of Pan which included annual sacrifices and a torch-race.*? Part of the heortological 
tradition** took this up by making Pan rather than Athene the honorand of one of the 
three Athenian torch-races, but nothing is known of the event from fourth-century sources 
and it may not have been liturgically financed anyway. 


O. VARIA 


There remain three fourth-century epigraphic references to gymnasiarchs which fail 
to fit any of the festivals so far mentioned. They are: 

(a) JG ii* 3024, from the Akropolis, a dedication by four men described in the heading 
as [of ypnpcvor?) els ra [- - yup]vaciapyo. Kirchner compared JG i* 84, line 37, and 
surmised a reference to the Promethia, but the event at the Promethia was competitive and 
tribal, whereas on JG ii* 3024 four men dedicate as a college. 

(6) IG ii* 3105, from Rhamnous, is a dedication, with a list of 42 lampadephoroi all of 
Erechtheis set up by two gymnasiarchs of Erechtheis, after a victory in a torch-race, 
probably in the early 340’s.** Because of the find-spot the event is universally referred to 
the Nemeseia, but this explains nothing, and the little that is known of the Nemescia® 
renders a torch-race singularly inappropriate as part of the festival. 

(c) In the second half of the fourth century, but before 318, a man whose name is lost 
received an honorary crown from the Athenian demos for having been gymnasiarch.** 
As Kirchner noted ad /oc., the terms of the honour, from the demos rather than from a tribe, 
imply that the gymnasiarchy had become a magistracy in the Hellenistic style rather than a 
liturgy. However, though the ephebic reform of 335 is the obvious time for such a change, 
it is discouraging that the surviving ephebic inscriptions of the 330’s and 320’s never have 
cause to name a gymnasiarch as one of the supervisory officials. 


Béckh’s doubts about Demosthenes’ figure of just over 60 liturgies a year can now be 
given quantitative substance. Even if the doubtful cases are set aside and if the Pana- 
thenaic hestiatores are not counted separately, the figure which stands in our texts of 
Demosthenes cannot be taken any longer as an accurate report of the contemporary facts: 
the sum-total of annual liturgical appointments appears to have been over 97 at the time 
of Demosthenes xx, rising to over 118 in a Panathenaic year. The discrepancy is startling, 
yet no plausible emendation suggests itself in any system of notation: one is more or less 
bound to conclude either that Demosthenes was very badly misinformed or that he was 
being grossly disingenuous. The latter is much more likely. It suited his case to minimise 
the extent of the annual liturgical burden, so that the continuing privileges of the ‘twenty 
or thirty’ ateleis, on behalf of one of whom (Ktesippos) he was speaking, might appear to be 
proportionally the less important and the less crippling to Athenian festival finances. The 
surprising and illuminating thing is that Demosthenes thought he could get away with it. 


University of St Andrews. 


" Hat. vi 105. 3; Simonides F 133 B; W. Judeich, 
Topographie von Athen® (Munich, 1931) 301 f. 

™ Bekker, Anecdota i 228, lines 11 f.; schol. Patm. 
Dem. |vii 43 (= BCH i [1877] 11). 

** J. Pouilloux, in republishing JG ii* 3105 (La 
Forteresse de Rhamnonte (Paris, 1954] 111 no. 2 bis), 
has restored lines 1 and g from Hesperia ix (1940) 
59 no. 8 to give a date in 3393/2. This is impossible. 
The lampadephoroi are indeed presumably of roughly 
ephebic age, but one of them, Alkimachides of 


J. K. Davies. 


Pergase, served as councillor in 395/4 (JG ii? 1700, 
line 16), while another, Epikrates of Euonymon, was 
lessee of a silver mine before 342/1 (IG ii® 1582, lines 
123 f.). C. 345 is the latest possible date for JG ii® 3105, 
and it could well be ten years earlier. 

* See Deubner (n. 4) 230; Pouilloux (n. 84) 82. 

* IG ii* 3206, lines 12-15. The date is an infer- 
ence from his receipt of a crown from the Athenian 
demos in Imbros (lines 8-11). 


THE ORIGINS AND THE NATURE OF THE ATHENIAN 
ALLIANCE OF 478/7 B.C. 


Tus article is concerned with the antecedents to the formation of the group known as 
of "AGyraio: cai of ovjupayoe and correctly styled the (First) Athenian Alliance (in distinction 
from the Second Athenian Alliance) and with the problems of its constitutional arrange- 
ments! So much has been written in the knowledge of subsequent events—by Herodotus, 
Thucydides and modern scholars*—that it is particularly difficult for us to see this topic in 
its historical perspective, that is to see how the Athenian Alliance grew out of what went 
before. For example, the hegemony enjoyed by Athens in the Alliance has been described 
by many as the means by which she was later to fulfil her imperialistic ambitions, but few 
have studied its powers in relation to earlier examples of hegemony; yet it must have been 
these earlier examples of hegemony which were active in men’s minds in 478/7 B.c. After 
a section, A, on the nature of the evidence, I therefore keep to the historical order and discuss 
in section B the campaign of Mycale down to the capture of Sestus; in section C the opera- 
tions under Pausanias and the change of hegemony; in section D the creation of the Athenian 
Alliance; and in section E the relationship between Athens and the Allies. 


A. Tue Nature or THE EVIDENCE 


There is much more evidence for the years preceding the formation of the Athenian 
Alliance than for the early years ofits existence. This fact is due to the writings of Herodotus 
and of those other authors before Thucydides who ‘wrote either of Greek events before 
the Median affairs or of the Median affairs themselves’ (atra ra Mydixa, Th. 197.2), whereas 
no one described the subsequent period, the Pentekontaétia, until Thucydides and Hellanicus 
didso. “The Median affairs’ means the events of 4go-479 B.c. However, the Persian Wars 
were described by Herodotus down to the return of Xanthippus with the cables of Xerxes’ 
bridge c, May 478 .c.,3 and Thucydides himself talks of 6 Myduxos sroAepos as including the 
actual transfer of hegemony from Sparta to Athens late in 478 B.c. (1 95.7 and mi 1o.2).$ 
Other writers of ‘the Median affairs’ are likely also to have included the events of 476 B.c. 
How trustworthy were these writers? They were close to the events. It should be noted 
that if, as is generally supposed, Herodotus was writing his history at Athens in the course of 
the First Peloponnesian War and added to it at the outbreak of the Second Peloponnesian 
War, then he was collecting material within thirty years of 478 8.c. and he was adding to it 
some forty-seven years after 478 8.c, ‘Thucydides too in collecting material for his study of 
the Pentekontaétia before or soon after 431 8.c.,) was within some forty-seven years of 478 B.c. 
As the analogous intervals for us in 1967 bring us back respectively to 1937 and 1920, it is 


* I am most grateful to Professor Sir Frank Adcock 
and Mr Russell Meiggs for their helpful comments 
on an earlier version of this paper. References to 
A. W. Gomme, A Historical Commentary on Thucydides, 
are given as ‘Gomme’ by number of volume and 
number of page. 

® For instance, recently an interesting article by 
H. D. Meyer in Historia xii (1963) 405 ff, “Vorges- 
chichte des delischen-attischen Seebundes’, finds in 
the policy of Athens during the Persian Wars those 
imperialistic visions and ambitions which became a 
reality decades later (? in the late 4505). To take 
an example of shorter range, he suggests that, when 
Attica was evacuated and Mardonius made his offer, 


Athens’ refusal was due to her vision of an important 
‘Machtstellung’ in the future (p. 410). Experience 
of evacuated countries and even experience of Britain 
after Dunkirk make one wonder whether immediate 
considerations do not press too heavily for distant 
views to have much effect. 

3 Hat. ix 121; for the month, see my remarks in 
Historia iv (1955) 984 n.1, ‘Studies in Greek Chrono- 
logy of the Sixth and Fifth Centuries 8.c.’ 

4 | have discussed this point in CR vii (1957) 100 f. 
"ro Mnydiadey and tad Mydixd.” D, S. xi 37. 6 ends 
‘the Median war’ with the return of Xanthippus 
from Sestus to Athens. 

5 | have given reasons for supposing that Thucy- 
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obvious that Herodotus and Thucydides could have spoken to men in Athens who had been 
Hellenotamiae for instance in the opening years of the Alliance; indeed it is certain that 
Thucydides did speak to eye-witnesses and contemporaries of the events he described in his 
account of Themistocles’ diplomacy and the rebuilding of Athens’ walls late in 479 B.c.* 

The evidence is Athens-centred. Herodotus had a strong bias in favour of Athens. 
This bias was formed probably at the time when the Athenians and the Peloponnesians were 
at war. It was apt to be projected into the years around 478 B.c. We shall find an example 
of this when Herodotus sees an Athenian victory over the Peloponnesians in the admission 
of the islanders to the Greek League (Hdt. ix 106.3-4). Thucydides was more free from bias. 
But in his digression on the Pentekontaétia he was concerned mainly with Athens; for he was 
deliberately selecting those incidents in the formation of the Alliance which illustrated the 
later growth of Athenian imperialism (Th. i 97.2 fin.). 

The records of events in the 470’s which survived and were available for consultation by 
Herodotus, Thucydides, Hellanicus and others were no doubt considerable. ‘The tribute 
in the time of Aristides’ 6 dépos én’ "AporeiSov was cited in an article of the treaty of 
422/1 B.c. (Th. v 18.5). The citation would have been pointless unless the detailed list of 
payments was on public record in 422/1 B.c. As this tribute was itself based on Aristides’ 
original assessment, made in 478/7 B.c. (Ath. Pol. xxiii 5), it is clear that Thucydides and 
the unknown author behind Plutarch, Diodorus and Cornelius Nepos had only to consult 
this list of payments in order to give us the total. It is almost absurd to doubt the accuracy 
of this figure, except on textual grounds.?. The treaty on which the Athenian Alliance was 
founded in 478/7 B.c. was certainly recorded at the time, whether on wood or stone or 
papyrus, and was publicly displayed in the contracting states. We have examples of earlier 
treaties; and we have remains of the actual treaty on which the Second Athenian Alliance 
was founded in 378/7 B.c., the pieces having been found in the Athenian Agora.* 

It is likely that a quota of the Delian monies was paid to Apollo. If so, the payments 
were recorded at Delos. Whether that is so or not, from 477 B.c. onwards the Hellenotamiae 
recorded, published and kept the accounts of the monies; for that was their function. The 
totals of the accumulated funds at various times are given in our literary sources; they are no 
doubt based originally upon published accounts. The oaths which accompanied agreements 
between states derived their efficacy from the fact that they were on public record. It is 
possible that a part of the oath taken before the Battle of Plataea in 479 B.c. has survived 
in the company of an Athenian Ephebic oath of the late fourth century (Tod GHI no. 204). 
The oaths, to which Herodotus refers, when the islanders were admitted to the Greek League 
were certainly recorded at the time, and the record may have been extant in his own day. 
Some of Xerxes’ cables were dedicated by Athens to Apollo at Delphi. The dedication was 
recorded; the inscription survives (Fouilles de Delphes ii 110 f.). Dedications of booty won 
by the Athenians and their Allies and publicly recorded in the years after 478 3.c. must have 
been very numerous. Memory and records alike enabled Herodotus, Thucydides and 
Hellanicus to ascertain a great deal about the early years of the Athenian Alliance, parti- 


dides was collecting material before 431 8.c. in CQ 


Gomme, i 278. I discuss the procedure of the 
xxxiv (1940) 150, “The Composition of Thucydides’ 


History’; see also F. E. Adcock in JHS Ixxi (1951) 12, 
*Thucydides in Book I’. 

* Beloch’s theory in GG ii* 146 ff. that the whole 
account is a fictitious anecdote—a theory roundly 
condemned by Gomme—passes my comprehension; 
for it shows no sense of time. How could such a 
fiction have been presented to men who had lived 
through 4790/8 s.c.? 

* Doubts were expressed, for instance, by E. M. 
Walker in CAH v 44f.; they were well answered by 


assessment and the nature of the ‘phoros’ later; 
I assume here that the ‘phoroi’ or ‘contributions to 
be made’ were expressed in money, whether the 
actual contributions were in money or in ships, and 
that the contributions came up to the assessments 
in the opening year. ATL iii 235 accepts the total 
assessment figure of 460 talents; see also ATL iii 221. 

* Tod, GHI no. 5 (Eleans and Heraeans); Plu. 
GQ v (Sparta and Tegea); Tod, GHI no. 123 (Second 
Athenian Confederacy). 
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cularly from the Athenian side; and Hellanicus may have learnt the other side of the picture 
as he came from Lesbos. 

A good deal of our information comes from Diodorus, Plutarch, Athenaion Politeia and 
Cornelius Nepos. The first of these used Ephorus as his immediate source; Plutarch and 
Cornelius Nepos may have used him too. But Ephorus himself was using an earlier source, 
who is neither Herodotus nor Thucydides, and it seems probable that his source was Hella- 
nicus or/and one of the writers before Thucydides who took ‘the Median affairs’ down to the 
change of the hegemony and the disgrace of Pausanias. The passage in the Athenaion 
Politeia may also come from an Atthidographer, whether it was Hellanicus or Androtion 
drawing on Hellanicus. Therefore, I consider the information in these later writings not 
to be inventions only worth discarding but to be based on a writer who, like Thucydides, 
met eye-witnesses of the actual events of the 470s and could consult records still extant in the 
last quarter of the fifth century B.c. 

A few details are found in Andocides, Xenophon and Isocrates. As Andocides, a man 
of distinguished family, was born c. 440 8.c., his father was of an age to have served first 
c. 450 B.C, and his grandfather was of an age to have served first ¢. 478/7, when the Athenian 
Alliance was founded. The case is much the same with Isocrates, born in 436 B.c., and 
Xenophon, born ¢. 430 B.c., and their fathers and grandfathers. It is most likely that their 
remarks about the Athenian Alliance were based on the reminiscences and common know- 
ledge of persons who had been contemporaries and even participants in its foundation; and 
it is interesting to note that when two of them were still writing—Xenophon in the Porot 
(55 B.c.) and Isocrates in the Panathenaicus (342-339 8.c.)—Ephorus was composing his 
history. 


B. THe CAMPAIGN OF MycaLE DOWN TO THE CAPTURE OF Sestus 
Hor. ix 103-121, Tu. i 89 anv D.S. xi 34-37 


During the campaign which included the battle of Mycale the Greeks were faced with 
the question whether they should admit the Ionian islanders and the Ionian mainlanders to 
the Greek League. It was a crucial matter at the time, and that is why Herodotus lays so 
much stress on Ionia and ‘the revolt of Ionia’. His account may be summarised as follows. 
Six escapees from Chios, who had failed to assassinate the pro-Persian tyrant, had fled to 
Sparta and had been sent on to the Greek flect at Aegina, are dignified with the title “Jévwv 
dyyeAor and are said to have asked Sparta ed\evbepoty ry "Twviay (viii 132). They had, of 
course, no official mission. The next contact was made by three men, dyyeAot . . . 7 s 
ind Lapiww AdOpy tov re [lepoéwy Kai rav rupdvvew (ix go.1). They were representatives 
of a resistance group in Samos. Their leader, Hegesistratus, claimed that if the Ionians 
should but see the Greeks, the Ionians would revolt from Persia (of “Iwves Grroori}oovrat aro 
Tepoéwy, ix 90.2). At the request of Leotychidas the three Samians gave pledges and took 
oaths on the subject of a future alliance with ‘the Greeks’, that is with the Greek League® 
as it is usually called (ix 91.2 and ix 92.1, miovw re Kai Opxia érovedvro ouppaxins rept mpds 
rods “EdAnvas). Just before the battle of Mycale Leotychidas tried to win over the Ionians 
(ix 98.3-4); the Persians then disarmed the Samians and isolated the Milesians on the 
suspicion that they would side with the Greeks in the battle (ix 99.1 and 3). During the 
battle the disarmed Samians and then ‘the other Ionians’ attacked the Persians droordvres 
dd [lepoéwy (ix 103.2), and the Milesians tricked the retreating Persians (ix 104). ‘So’, says 


* I use the word League in recognition of the in fact, not Leagues at all; and far less should of 
corporate name of” EJAnves; so too I regard of Bowtol, "APnvaios xai of ovppayor be rendered ‘Delian League’ 
of Xaixdeiz, of “Jwves etc. as the names of Leagues. oF the like, which is a modern misnomer unrelated 
On the other hand of *AOrraio: xai of ovppayot or to the Greek name. 
of Modoaaol xai of ovupayot are Alliances in name and 
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Herodotus, ‘Ionia revolted from Persia for the second time’ (odres 51) 76 Sedrepor "Teswin dard 
[epo¢uw azar). The Greeks then sailed off to Samos and deliberated about the removal 
of the Ionians from Ionia (ix 106.2). 

The facts in Herodotus’ account are no doubt correct, since he was addressing, among 
others, older men, who had been at Delos, Samos and Mycale. But the emphasis placed on 
‘the revolt of Ionia’—by which Herodotus meant the revolt not only of the Ionian islanders 
but also of the Ionian mainlanders (cf. ix 96.2, where it is said the Persian army was guarding 
‘Tonia’)—is likely to be due to Herodotus, as he is telling the story from the viewpoint of a 
Halicarnassian, For the mutinous acts of the Samian, Milesian and other Ionian troops 
during the battle did not in fact constitute ‘a revolt of Ionia from Persia’. On that day 
the governments of the Ionian states—in some cases pro-Persian tyrannies—were totally 
unaware of the outcome of the battles of Mycale and Plataea, fought on the very same day 
in September 479 B.c.1° If they revolted at all, it was some weeks later. Herodotus has 
speeded up the narrative for dramatic effect. 

During the advance from Delos towards Mycale, the Greek command had hesitated 
between three possible courses: sailing home from Samos, going to the Hellespont or pursuing 
the Persians to Mycale (ix 98.1). The victory at Mycale now brought the Ionian main- 
landers within the scope of possible operations. The primary matter for discussion by the 
Greeks at Samos after the victory was not whether to remove the Ionian mainlanders, as 
Herodotus suggests, but whether or not to admit the Ionian mainlanders into the alliance 
with ‘the Greeks’ and so accept their defence as a duty of the Greek League. On this 
primary matter they decided against admitting the mainlanders: for they reckoned them- 
selves unable to protect ‘Ionia’, ic. the mainland areas occupied by Ionians, for an in- 
definite period (ix 106.2). The removal or the non-removal of the Ionian mainlanders was 
a secondary matter. On this head the Greeks offered the lonians the land of some Medising 
states in the homeland. Herodotus tells us that Athens opposed this offer. More important, 
we may assume that Athens—or rather the Athenian captains at the council held by Leoty- 
chidas—opposed the non-admission of the mainlanders into the alliance with the Greeks. 
Herodotus ends his description of this matter with the statement that in view of the Athenian 
opposition the Peloponnesians readily gave way (dvtirewdérrwy 8¢ tobru npotiws elfar of 
fedorovvij), Here we can see his bias in favour of Athens; for the failure of Athens to 
gain admission for the mainlanders in late 479 B.c. is converted by him into a triumph for 
Athens" as regards the removal of the mainland populations—a colossal task and one not to 
be achieved even in 478 8.c, In truth, as regards the primary matter, Athens was defeated. 
Although Athens was able to demonstrate her sympathy with the Ionian mainlanders, it was 
the Peloponnesians who had their way. 

The Greek commanders then admitted into the Greek League Samos, Chios, Lesbos and 
the other ts/anders who were now campaigning with the Greeks, binding them with pledges 
and oaths to remain in the alliance and not to secede (és rd TULPAYLKGY eronjcayTo mioTL Te 
KaradaBovres wal dpxiow: eupevéew re wal p23) avooriycecta: ix 106.4).2 These alliances 


 Hdt. ix go.1 and 100-2, stating that enquiry 
was made into the exact date ‘a short time afterwards’, 
His statement, addressed iner alios to people who had 
taken part in the battles, should not be doubted as 
it has been (see the discussion in How and Wells, 
Commentary on Herodotus ii 931); ancient historians are 
apt to forget the difference between ancient history 
and contemporary history. 

" Some scholars have been carried away by the 
bias of Herodotus; for instance, J. A. ©, Larsen in 
Class. Phil, xxix (1934) 15 went so far as to comment 
that the Spartan officers ‘were opposed to admitting 


the Samians, Chians, Lesbians etc.'"—a comment 
which is entirely without foundation in the narrative 
of Herodotus, and H. D. Meyer in Historia xii (1969) 
418 sees in this a complete defeat for Sparta and a 
complete victory for Athens. The subject of the 
sentence in Hdt. ix 106-4 is of "EXAnves, resumed 
through wai ofr of from of "ERnres at ix 106.2 
(the intervening sentences giving a summary of the 
discussion); this point is missed in some translations, 
c.g. in A, R. Burn, Persia and the Greeks (1g62) 552. 
"Samos was now admitted for the first. time. 
Unnecessary confusion has been introduced into 
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between the individual states and ‘the Greeks’ were no doubt published and put on record, 
The Greek fleet then sailed to the Hellespont, which had been one of their possible objectives 
earlier (ix 98.1). 

Herodotus does not saddle the Greek commanders with a desire to ‘liberate the Greeks 
in Asia’. He had more historical sense; for it was not a practical issue until after the victory 
at Mycale. Diodorus Siculus xi 34 makes that error. In his account the Samian envoys 
ask the Greek commanders at Delos: eAevfep@oa: robs Kara iv "Aaiav “EAqvas, the Greek 
commanders in session decided é\evfepoiv ras wéAes, Leotychidas’ attempt to win over the 
lonians becomes an announcement of ‘the Greeks’ as éAevPepucovres tas Kata ri 'Aaiav 
*Ednvidas wéAas, and the Greeks in the Persian army are represented as agreeing to revolt. 
Diodorus gives much more credit than Herodotus does to the Ionians for their share in the 
victory, and he introduces the Aeolians—who did not figure in Herodotus’ account—and 
also other Asiatic Greeks as engaging in the battle; for a fierce desire for liberty, he says, 
entered into rats xara ti "Alay mde: (xi 36.5). This anachronistic idea of Panhellenic 
Liberation was probably due to Ephorus, a native of Aeolian Cyme in Asia Minor and an 
enthusiastic Panhellenist; but for the Acolians’ part in the battle Ephorus may have derived 
information from Hellanicus, an Acolian of Lesbos.” 

Herodotus, as we saw, did not represent the Greeks at Samos as admitting the main/anders 
into the Greek League. Diodorus does so (xi 97.1 tous pew “lwwas wal TOUS Ailodets cuppeayous 
éroujoayro). In his account ‘the Acolians and the Ionians’ were actually about to sail off 
to Europe, when the Athenians advised them to stay and caused the Ionians to change their 
minds. Diodorus is certainly incorrect; the mainlanders were not 30 admitted, and there 
would not have been time for the Acolians and the Ionians to have organised the evacuation 
of the mainland populations in the days between Mycale and the move to Samos. 

The question to which these sources give no clear answer is whether the Acolian and the 
Ionian mainianders did revolt from Persia, when the victories at Mycale and at Plataeca 
became known. One imagines that Herodotus’ phrase ‘Ionia revolted from Persia for the 
second time’, though mistimed in his context, represented a fact and that the Jonian main- 
landers did revolt in winter 479/478 B.c. The Aeolian mainlanders are likely to have done so 
too since they were nearer to the Greek fleet's theatre of operations in the Hellespont. The 
first act of the Ionians must then have been to form again the [oman League, 74 Kowor Tar 
“Jeiveay which had fought so long in the 490's. In 498 B.c. Athens, Eretria and the islanders 
had fought on their side. Now Athens and the islanders, being members of the Greek 
League, were not free to ally themselves with the Ionian mainlanders. 

According to Herodotus the Greek fleet sailed from Samos to Abydus in the Hellespont 


Herodotus’ narrative by those who hold that Samos 
was admitted twice: once at Delos (Hdt. ix 90-92) 
and again on this occasion. What Herodotus says at 
ix go-g2 is that three envoys from Samos came to 
the Greeks at Delos and stated that the Jonians 
would revolt; that Leotychidas, accepting as an omen 
the name of one of the envoys, Hegesistratus, asked 
him and his companions to give their pledge (dors 
aietiv) that in very truth Samos will be a zealous ally 
(ij pév Eaplovs juiv xpolipous forofar ovppdyous); 
and that at once the Samians gave their pledge on 
oath about alliance with the Grecks (atrixa pap of 
Zdpiue—the Samian envoys, of course, and not the 
Samian state—2iorer te Kal Spxva éxowivTo eupmpagine 
aépe apog tobe "EAddnvacs—the words qupapergins mepe 
referring back to the words of the pledge 1) sly 
Laplong jpuiv apolhipovs Foeofas ouppyors). In any 
case the envoys could not have been admitted into 


the Greek League in the name of the Samian state 
at Delos, because Samos was then under the rule of a 
pro-Persian tyrant, Theomestor (Hdt. ix go.1). 
J. A. O, Larsen in Harvard Studies in Classical Philology 
li (1940) 180, holding that Samos was admitted twice 
(on what I think is a misunderstanding of Herodotus), 
gocs on to disregard Herodotus’ statement that 
Mycale and Plataeca were on the same day (see n. 9 
above) and to assume that the (supposed) second 
admission of Samos was duc to a reorganisation of 
the Greck League at Plataca. R. W. Macan in his 
commentary kept closer to the text of Herodotus and 
suggested that the three envoys from Samos undertook 
to conclude an alliance if Samos was liberated; they 
may have done, but this is not what Herodotus says 
they undertook. 

18 See G. L. Barber, Ephorus 119-120 for Ephorus’ 
use of Hellanicus. 
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(Hdt. ix 106 fin. and ix 114). On finding the bridge down, the Peloponnesians in the fleet 
sailed home, They had now gained the prizes, namely ‘the islands and the Hellespont’, 
which Herodotus had noted would result from victory at Mycale (ix 101.3); there is no 
suggestion that Ionian or other mainlanders had joined them. The Athenians crossed to 
Sestus on the European side of the Hellespont and captured it after a long siege. Herodotus 
mentions no allies at all in the operation at Sestus; in his pages Athens alone has the glory of 
this victory. Diodorus xi 37.4~5 gives Athens two lots of allies, both serving under her 
command, ‘the Ionians and the islanders’; his source Ephorus, and perhaps ultimately 
Hellanicus, may have defined these Ionians, but Diodorus leaves them undefined, except 
that his context implies they were the mainlanders who had ‘decided to remain in Asia’ 
(xi 37.3 fin.)._ At this point a new source, Thucydides, enters the picture. He begins with 
the division of the allied Greek fleet in the Hellespont: ‘Leotychidas sailed home with the 
allies from the Peloponnese, but the Athenians and the allies from Ionia and the Hellespont, 
being already in revolt from the Great King, stayed and besieged Sestus.’ “The allies’ here 
are of course not the allies of Sparta and the allies of Athens respectively, but the allies who 
made up the Greek League, including Sparta and Athens. It follows then that in Thucy- 
dides’ opinion those who had been admitted into the Greek League by late 479 B.c. were 
oi do "Iuwias Kai “EMnordvrov Evppayor H5n adeornxdres awd Bacvkéws. His evidence is more 
acceptable than that of Herodotus, who mentions nobody except the Athenians. It means 
that the Greeks had admitted into the Greek League such Hellespontine states as were already 
in revolt. If Herodotus is correct in indicating that the Greeks had admitted only the 
islanders into the Greek League, then Thucydides’ word of dw6 "Iwvias ....... Evppayor 
refer to the Ionian islanders, that is to the Samians and the Chians. 

Thucydides used "Jwvia to include the islands Chios and Samos at vii 57-4 (e« 3 "Tewias 
MAjows wai Sdpsor xai Xtor); and he described the island of Chios at viii 40.1 as the 
greatest state €v ‘Iwvia. The meaning which I propose for of dd "Iwvias............ 
vppaxor dn adeoryxdres is therefore possible; for the islanders, led by Samos and Chios, 
were already ‘in revolt’ and had been admitted as ‘allies’ after the battle of Mycale (Hdt. 
ix 106.4). It should be noted that Thucydides uses ’lwvia ambiguously. At viii 6.2 and at 
vili 20.1 Chios is geographically separate from ‘Ionia’, which is the mainland area; at ii 33.2 
and viii 31.2 ‘Ionia’ is the part exposed to Persia, that is again the mainland area; and at 
iii 31.1 the plan to raise ‘Ionia’ in revolt refers probably to the Ionian islanders and main- 
landers together. He uses “Jwves with similar ambiguity. Racially ‘the Ionians’ extend 
from Attica and Euboea to the Asiatic coast and to Sicily (e.g. vii 57-2f£.). But most often 
‘the Ionians’ are named in contrast to ‘the islanders’ (vi 77.1, vi 82.3, vii 5.4) or to ‘most of 
the islanders’ (i 12.4) or to particular islanders (iii 104.3). Herodotus, unlike Thucydides, 
mentions 76 xowdv ray "Icivew (v 109.3), and defines its members as the Ionians of the twelve 
states. Of these only Chios and Samos were islands; the other states were on the mainland. 
For him of “Jwves was a specific political term; the Ionian League had already proved itself 
in the Ionian revolt, and its allies then, e.g. Lesbos and Eretria, had been distinct from it 
(Hdt. vi 8.1). In his narrative of the Ionian revolt Herodotus sometimes uses the term 
‘the Ionians’ to cover the Ionians and their allies, just as we speak of ‘the British landing’ in 
Sicily, or as Thucydides spoke of ‘the Athenians’ in the Peloponnesian war. This is a 
convenient abbreviation in a narrative.“ But it is incorrect to suppose, as Gomme did," 


* Herodotus used ‘the Ionians’ also to mean those 
who had migrated from Athens and celebrated the 
Apaturia (i 147.2—a much larger group in the islands 
than Samos and Chios, as we see also from Th. vi 
76.3 téw te "Tce Kai doo dnd ope Hoar S}pypayzot) 
and those who had occupied the Greek mainland in 
prehistoric times. The uses are neatly expressed by 
J. Chadwick in CAH® xxxix 12. 


* Gomme i 271 ‘again the Ionians . . . are taken 
for the whole of the Asiatic Greeks’. He says ‘again’ 
because in i 257 when commenting on Th. i 89.2 
oi Gxé “Ieowiag . . . . . Stmpayor iin dpertnxdres he 
had stated “Thucydides in dad ‘Jowiac includes 
Lesbos, and mainland Acolis, and presumably the 
Dorian hexapolis, or at least the Dorian islands as 
well." Gomme’s ex cathedra statement exceeds the 
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that ‘the Ionians’ in Thucydides i 95.1 stand for all the Asiatic Greeks. Herodotus, Thucy- 
dides and Diodorus are all scrupulous in distinguishing Ionians from Acolians and Dorians 
(e.g. Hdt. i 141 and 144; Thuc. ii 9.4, iii 31.1, Vil 57.5; Diod, xi 37.1-2). In Ath. Pol. xxini 
5, where Aristides took the oath rots “Iwow wore tov atrév éeyfpov elva: wai didov, the 
wording in the paraphrase of the treaty is likely to be precise. Again, when the Spartans 
and their alliance dedicated spoils won in 457 8.c. from the Argives, Athenians and ‘lonians’ 
(Iaves, Tod GHI no, 27 with Paus. v 10.4), we should expect the reference to be precise and 
not to cover the whole of the Asiatic Greeks, Dorians included. These considerations are 
important in the next section. 


C. Tue Operations UNDER PAUsANIAS AND THE CHANGE OF HEGEMONY 


All the operations of 479 B.c., including the campaign at Sestus which lasted into the 
spring of 478 8.c.,!@ were conducted on behalf of the Greck Alliance by its members; this is 
clear, as we have seen, from Thucydides’ use of fJupayor at i 89.2. There are no grounds 
for supposing that Athens acted independently of or at variance with the Greek League.’ 
The command of Xanthippus, which ran for the campaigning season from spring 479 to 
spring 478 B.c., was geared to the system of the Greek League and not to that of the Athenian 
state. He was the Athenian commander serving under Leotychidas, the supreme com- 
mander of the Greek Fleet. His successor Aristides was due to hold office from spring 478 B.c. 
to spring 477 B.c., serving under Pausanias who had been appointed the supreme commander 
of the Greek fleet for that year (Thuc. i 94, etparyyés trav EMajvewv). The term of command 
differed not only from that used by Athens, which was from c. July to July, but also from that 
used by Sparta, which was from ¢. September to September. The Council of the Greek 
League met normally in the spring. It then determined matters of policy. In spring 
478 B.c. we may assume that it confirmed (if it had not done so earlier) the action of Leoty- 
chidas in admitting the islanders and the Hellespontine states and in rejecting the approaches 
of the Ionian mainlanders; and that it laid down a strategy for 478 B.c. In fact this strategy 
disregarded the wishes of the Tonian mainlanders altogether; for, according to Thucydides, 
Pausanias reduced most of Cyprus and then captured Byzantium (Th. 1 94). According 
to Diodorus xi 44, who speaks incorrectly of the Spartans and not ‘the Greeks’ as the 
directing force, the Spartans instructed him ¢Aevfepoov ras "ENnvidas modes in the vein 
of the earlier passages (see p. 45 above). This idea is certainly unhistorical, since the 
actions of Pausanias did not free any cities in the Aeolian, Ionian and Dorian strips of Asiatic 
coastland but blocked the entry into Aegean waters through capturing Cyprus and controlled 
the passage from Asia to Europe by winning the Bosporus as well as the Hellespont. Libera- 
tion might follow; but liberation was not the immediate aim either of Sparta or of the Greek 
League. We see here the anachronistic ideas of Ephorus. | 

The violent behaviour of Pausanias and its effects are described by Thucydides, Diodorus 
and Plutarch. ‘The account of Thucydides is much to be preferred. He had mentioned in 
i 94 that Pausanias was sent from Lacedaemon with twenty ships, and that thirty Athenian 
ships and a great number of other allied ships sailed with him (ray dAAwy fyppayaw wAbos). 


states joined Athens, they did not thereby join the 


words of Thucydides and the probabilities even of 
late 479 B.C. 

M4 See n. 3 above. 

17 ‘This seems to be the view of Gomme i257. He 
assumes that between the decision taken at Samos 
to admit only the islanders late in 479 8.c- and the 
attack on Sestus also late in 479 B.c. the states on the 
mainland joined Athens, and that they later, with 
her, broke away from the Peloponnesians (Th. 195-1). 
The difficulties in such a view are that, if the Ionian 


Greck League and become Z¢pperyo: in the sense of 
Th. i 89.2; and that, as they were not members of 
the Greek League (since according to Gomme 1 257 
‘Sparta, the leader of the confederacy, was naturally 
not prepared to accept them as allies’), they could 
not be serving under Pausanias at Byzantium (Th. 1 
3.1). There are also difficulties in supposing that 
Athens accepted as her personal allies those whom 
the Greek League had just rejected. 
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Diodorus xi 44.2 mentions ships from the Greek mainland only, namely fifty triremes from 
the Peloponnese'* and thirty from Athens; perhaps he omitted the others in abbreviating 
his source. Plutarch Arist. xxiii mentions Chians, Samians and Lesbians among the allied 
contingents and speaks generally of of dpyovres r&v ovppdywv and of of vavapyor al oTparnyot 
tév ‘EMzjvew. It is likely that the forces of the Peloponnesians and the Athenians (totalling 
eighty triremes) were considerably outnumbered by the combined forces of the Aegean 
island states, which were led by the Ionians of Chios and Samos, and of the states in the 
Hellespont, Propontis and Bosporus. When Pausanias turned violent, of re dAAot "Ednves 
7ixPovro Kai ody xara of “Iwves xai doo dd Baortéws vewori jAcvOpwrro (Th. i 95-1). We 
should compare this phrase with that at i 89.2 of dwé "Iwvias xai ‘ENnondvrov Evppayor 7d 
ageaTnKdres aro BacAéws, where we have seen that the Chians and the Samians were ‘those 
from Ionia’. Here too of “Jwves may stand in particular for the Chians and the Samians, 
and all those é6c0 amd BaowWéws vewori HAevOgpwrro were the Greeks of Cyprus and of the 
Hellespont, Propontis and Bosporus. ‘Thucydides goes on to describe the approaches which 
were made to the Athenians by the Ionians and those recently liberated, asking them to 
become their leaders xara 76 Evyyerés. This argument of kinship applied to a wide range of 
Tonian islanders (cf. Th. vii 57.4),!® but not to Lesbos or Byzantium. Meanwhile complaints 
against Pausanias were made at Sparta by members of the Greek fleet who came to Sparta 
(Th. 1 95.3; D.S. xi 44.6 by the Peloponnesians who deserted him), and Pausanias was 
recalled. It was while he was being recalled that ‘the allies except the troops from the 
Peloponnese transfered themselves to the Athenians’ (Th. i 95-4); this they did of their 
own initiative and will, as Thucydides made the Athenian envoys say later (i 75.2, 7piv dé 
mpooeMovrwy Taw Evppdyuw nai adrav Sendévrwv tyyeudvas KaTaorivat). 

Diodorus, Plutarch and the Athenaion Politeia emphasise the diplomatic skill of Aristides 
at the time of Pausanias’ brutalities; he won over the states by his adroitness (D.S. xi 44.6 
and 46.4), his kindness and his considerateness gained him the command (Plu. Arist. xxiii), 
his virtues were rivalled only by the virtues of Cimon (Plu. Cim. vi), and he was the man who 
promoted the revolt of the Ionians (Ath. Pol. xxiii 4). The emphasis on personalities may 
derive from the Atthidographic writers. While Thucydides emphasises the Ionians as 
leaders in the approaches to Athens, Plutarch mentions the commanders of the contingents 
of Chios, Samos and Lesbos in particular and recounts an episode in which Ouliades of 
Samos and Antagoras of Chios with their supporters mutinied at Byzantium against 
Pausanias and went over to the Athenians (réAos 8’doordvres @yovTo mpos tods *APnvaious, 
Arist. xxiii). This detailed act of dxéeraas may be historical; but Thucydides is to be accep- 
ted as correct when he puts the transference of hegemony into the period of Pausanias’ 
recall (i 95.4). Diodorus, Plutarch and the Athenaion Politeia emphasise the displacement 
of Pausanias by Aristides and represent the change as due to a mutiny by the Ionians against 
Sparta (D.S. xi 46.5; Plu. Arist. xxiii; Ath. Pol. xxiii 4). Thucydides emphasises the change 


'* It is possible that Diodorus’ 50 triremes from 


the Peloponnese are not inconsistent with Thucydides’ 
20 from Lacedaemon. Th. i 94.1 Javoavias 6 
Kdeoppipérov éx Aaxedaipovos otpatryas ta * Eddsjvow 
éfextugiy eta eixoat vedw aad edoxorricov 
Evvézdscov }¢ xai "AOnraiot tpidxorvta ravel seems 
to me to mean ‘Pausanias, son of Cleombrotus, was 
sent out (¢5-) with twenty ships from (é«) Lacedae- 
mon as general of the Greeks, from the Peloponnese; 
the Athenians joined him with thirty ships’; and not 
to say, as Gomme i 271 appears to take it, ‘with 
twenty ships from the Peloponnese’, leaving, I 
suppose, é« Aaxedalyovo: as an unparalleled peri- 
phrasis for Aaxedamudriog. 1 take éx Aaxedalyoro: to 
depend on éfexéuqOn (cf. vii 1.4 and viii 20.1 for a 


similar order of words) and dé ITedoxovvijaow to be 
added in order to contrast with "AOmaio. If Sparta 
provided twenty (a reasonable figure as she had 
sixteen at Salamis, when she was deeply committed 
on land), the other thirty ships needed to reach 
Diodorus’ fifty from the Peloponnese could have 
been supplied by Corinth and other Peloponnesian 
states. 

** Thucydides may have had this wide range of 
islanders in mind when he wrote oy hxvora of “loves 
at i 95.1; it was a generally accepted relationship 
(of. Hdt. i 147). I have already commented (p. 46 
above) on Gomme’s supposition that ‘the Tonians 
are taken for the whole of the Asiatic Greeks’. 
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of the hegemony from Sparta to Athens which the allies—apart from the Peloponnesian 
troops—brought about and then confirmed later when they rejected the successors sent out 
by Sparta (Th. i 95.6; Plu. Arist. xxiii does not mention any successors). The course of 
events was probably as follows. The Ionians of Chios and Samos committed the first act 
of mutiny; the commanders from Chios and Samos and the Aeolian commanders from Lesbos 
led the appeal to Athens; and all the commanders and crews with the exception of the 
Peloponnesian troops asked Athens to accept the hegemony. When Dorcis and others 
arrived from Sparta and were rejected, probably late in 478 B.c.,*° the Spartans accepted 
the fait accompli and let the matter rest (Th. i 95.7)-” 


D. Tue Creation or THE ATHENIAN ALLIANCE 


In theory Athens could have replaced Sparta as the state to which the Greek League 
granted the hegemony. For the Allies were willing (Th. i 96.1 éxdvraw trav Evppdywy), and 
Sparta was friendly to Athens (Th. i 92 and i 95.7). Indeed the Greek Congress was as 
certain to elect Athens at its spring meeting in 477 B.c. as it had been to elect Sparta in 
spring 481 B.c., because it was concerned with degrees of real power at the time (cf. Th. vi 
82.3 xal” Soov év 7H rrapdvrt peilov loxvov). In 477 B.C. the war was to be a naval war; 
the Athenian navy of 200 ships had already proved its power at Artemisium, Salamis and 
Sestus, and now the Athenian commander had the full support of all the member-states 
outside the Peloponnese. There had been no breach of the Greek League; and there was 
not to be one until 462/1 8.c., when Athens abandoned rv yevopévyy éri 7@ Mijdw Evppaylay 


2® I disagree here with Gomme, i 272: ‘Probably 
in the ensuing spring, 477 8.c. The whole Pelopon- 
nesian force was then soon recalled; it did not wait 
for the campaign of that summer.’ His view requires 
us to suppose either that the Peloponnesian forces 
stayed at Byzantium all winter and were recalled 
only in early summer 477 8.C., or that the Pelopon- 
nesian forces went home late in 478 8.c., their suc- 
cessors went out to Byzantium early in 477 B.C. and 
were recalled not long afterwards. The former 
alternative can be rejected because the Peloponnesians 
had gone home in autum 479 8.c. (Th. i 89.2) and 
even the Athenians had disliked winter service at 
that time (Hdt. ix 117). The latter alternative 
creates many difficulties. If the question of the 
hegemony was still undecided in spring 477 %-C., 
the appointment of a hegemon and the decisions on 
Strategy were taken in spring 477 8.C. at the normal 
meeting of the Greek League Congress; when Dorcis 
went out, if it was in spring 477 8.c., he went as 
orpatnyds ta” Ejdsjre, official successor to Pausanias, 
and the Peloponnesian forces went with him (¢. i 
94-1, quoted in n. 18 above), presumably fifty ships 
or so as in 478 8.c, and not the orpatid of modhy) of 
Th. i 95.6. There would have been a head-on 
collision between the Greck League's forces and 
those of Athens and her East Greek supporters. But 
such a reconstruction has no support in our sources 
and is far from necessary. The picture in Thucydides 
and in the other writers is of personalities active at 
Byzantium before and during the recall of Pausanias, 
of a sudden transference of command without 
consultation of the Greek League Congress and of 
Sparta’s tacit withdrawal. All this happened in 


autumn 478 8.c.; and it was then that Dorcis was 
sent by Sparta to take over the remainder of Pau- 
sanias’ period of command—Dorcis and some others 
(probably Spartan staff officers) and a small force 
(Th. i 95.6). The change of command from Sparta 
to Athens was achieved in time for Athens to re- 
orientate her policy and for Aristides to complete 
the assessment in the year of Timosthenes, i.c. before 
¢. July of 477 8.c. (Ath. Pol. xxiti 5). 

“1 Thucydides represents the Spartans as glad to 
be rid of ‘the Median war’. Plu. Arist. xxiii 7 puts 
their willingness more strongly dpijxay éxovaola, tir 
jyeporiay. Ath, Pol, xxiii 2 reports their unwilling- 
ness: EvvéBy yap avtoig (sc. toiz "AOywaloi:) tip tis 
Gaddrtn: iyepoviay dapetly dxdyten ter Aaxedatporiow. 
It is true that Gomme i 272 and ATL iii 192, n. g0 
interpret the last passage as ‘unwilling to keep the 
leadership’, but this is not the normal sense of such 
a phrase, nor can Jafeiy be supplied with axdrtaw 
because it was a matter of retaining, not taking the 
hegemony. I support Sandys ad loc. who had no 
doubt that the Greek meant ‘against the wishes of the 
Lacedaemonians’. Sparta accepted the fait accompli 
willy-nilly; one can express this by saying that Sparta 
did not contest the matter (Isoc. Paneg. lxxii odx 
dpqiopryrotytor), had her own reasons for not contest- 
ing it after the rejection of Dorcis (Th. i 95. 6&7), 
and gave up her position unwillingly (Ath. Pol. 
xxiii 2) and at the same time willingly (Plu. Arist. 
xxiii 7, stressing Thucydides’ point that service 
overseas might corrupt her men). The Spartan 
envoys in Xen. HG vi 5.34 said ‘willingly’ for diploma- 
tic reasons (reading ovpPovdopévon which isa variant). 
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(Th. i 102.4) and joined the Medising states. So in late 478 B.c. Athens had only to wait 
in order to become hegemon—at least by sea—of the Greek League in 477 B.c. 

She chose not to wait. There were, we may conjecture, two main reasons for this: she 
did not want one vote in a Congress which could not only elect but also depose a hegemon, 
and she did not want to be tied in all matters of policy to a majority of the Congress, in 
particular in its recent refusal to accept the Ionian mainlanders. She preferred to create a 
separate organisation. The first step was to make separate alliances. According to Ath. 
Pol. xxiii 5 Aristides (on behalf of Athens) took the oath to “The Ionians’ in solemnisation of 
a treaty of offensive and defensive alliance;** this was in the Attic year 478/7 B.c. ‘The 
Ionians’ in the context of a treaty has a specific meaning, as we have noted above: namely, 
the twelve Ionian states. As the wording runs, the treaty is between Athens on the one hand 
and the Ionian League on the other; consultation must have been between two chambers, 
the Athenian State and the Ionian League. In making this alliance Athens showed her 
intention of departing from the past policy of the Greek Alliance. According to Thucydides 
iii 10.2 Athens made an alliance also with Mytilene, one of the five states in the Aeolian 
island of Lesbos (ijiv 5€ wal "A@nvaiows Evppayia éyévero), and this was concluded when 
the Spartans left the conflict with Persia (zparov droAurévrwy pev dpdw ex ro} Mydixod roAdpov 
mapapewavrwy d¢ exelvew mpos 7a brdAoura THy Epywy) ; his wording refers us back to i 95.7 and 
places this alliance also within the period between late 478 B.c. and spring 477 B.c.** The 
terms of this alliance are not known except that the Mytilenian envoys said the alliance was 
made én’ eAevPepiioe: dd rob Mydov rots “ENnew (iii 10.3). It is likely that the terms which 
Athens made for the two alliances were not the same, because the Ionians had greater need 
of aid and they were related to Athens, whereas the Mytilenians of Lesbos were already 
safe and were not related to Athens. In particular it is to be noted that whereas Athens 
made an alliance with the group of Ionian states, she made an individual alliance with one 
individual state, Mytilene. It seems probable that at the battle of Tanagra ‘the Ionians’ 
fought against the Spartans in fulfilment of this offensive and defensive alliance; on the other 
hand the Acolian Mytilenians (and other states in East Greece) did not take part, and 
their treaties probably did not require them to do so. During the winter, we may suppose, 
Athens made a number of such alliances. She thus became the centre of a group of states 
which were not necessarily in treaty with one another. Athens and Sparta were now in the 
position which Thucydides described in general terms at i 18.2: xow# re drwodpevor rév 


* Ath. Pol. xxiii 5 (emphasising the importance of then to water down its meaning by further assump- 


Aristides in the negotiations) 6:4 xai rods pépows oftos 
iv 6 taSaz taiz wédeote rods mperrovs . . . (in 478/7) ... 
Kai tovs Spxovs Mpoce trois “Iwow ote tov abtoy 
éyfpar elvas xai pidov ég'olz Kai tobs pidpovs dr tH 
meddye: xabeicay. The order is derepor apérepor since 
the treaty preceded the assessment. The treaty with 
oi “Tove; is an offensive and defensive alliance. Its 
simple terminology is that of the fifth century, known 
to us from Th. i 44.1, where the obligations on the 
offensive side are frankly stated (in 433 8.c.), and 
from Xen. HG ii 2.20, where Athens and Sparta in 
404 b.c. form a defensive alliance with Sparta holding 
the hegemony (an interesting parallel if Athens had 
the hegemony in the treaty with the Ionians which 
those who equate this treaty with the foundation 
treaty must believe). It has been customary to 
regard this treaty as one made with all the allies who 
came forward at the first meeting (e.g. ATL iii 227 
with n. 9 ‘we take “the Ionians”’ as a rough designa- 
tion for “the allies, mainly Ionians”’,’ and F. R. Wist 
in Historia iii [1954/55] 149 “die Teilnchmer’”’) and 


tions. For example, H. D. Meyer in Historia xii 
(1963) 439 says that Athens monopolised the inter- 
pretation of ‘enemy’ and ‘friend’: ‘die Auslegung 
aber, ob jemand als Freund oder Feind im Sinne des 
Bundeseides zu gelten habe, hatte Athen fir sich 
monopolisiert.' We are concerned with the meaning 
of the treaty at the time; to say that two sides have 
the same enemy and friend is to express a reciprocity 
of relationship (¢/. Th. i 44.1), not a monopoly by 
one side, and to interpret ‘the Ionians’ as all the 
allies is inaccurate. 

* Gomme, ii 261-2, ‘Evapayia éyévero x.7.4.: Hat. 
ix 106 and Thuc. i 95.1. There is no need to look 
for inaccuracies of detail here, or inconsistencies 
between the two historians.’ Gomme appears to 
conflate two different treaties (one between ‘The 
Greeks’ and Lesbos, and the other between Athens 
and Mytilene), made at different times (one at Samos 
just after the battle of Mycale and the other after 
Sparta resigned any effort to retain the hegemony, 
i.e. on Gomme’s reckoning six months or more later). 
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BdpBapov darepov ob ToM@ dtexpibncay mpos te "APyvaious Kai Aaxedaysovious of re aroaravres 
Baokdws “EMqves xai of EvjpmoAcujoavres. Athens had as her allies the states previously 
ruled by Persia, and Sparta had as her allies the mainland states which had fought against 
Persia at Thermopylae and Plataea. Two bodies now existed de facto: ot "ABnvator Kat of 
ovppayo: on the one hand and of Aaxedaovior ai of o¥ppayor on the other. The latter 
had a de iure existence as the Spartan Alliance. The former had still to be brought into 
formal existence. 

In terms of past history the Athenians of 478 B.c. knew two forms of organisation for a 
group of allies. One was that which had been employed by the Ionian League and was now 
employed by the Greek League, wherein each state had one vote and the majority could 
confer hegemony on one member. This system had shown its weakness during the Ionian 
revolt, At first there had been no hegemony; then, when it was conferred just before the 
battle of Lade, a mutiny ensued (Hdt. vi 11-12) and disaster followed. Now the weakness 
of the system was apparent once again in the situation of Pausanias. For a mutiny had 
temporarily unseated Sparta from the hegemony, and a majority vote at the Congress was 
likely to make Sparta’s loss of hegemony permanent. This was not a form of organisation 
which commended itself to Athens. She had no desire to find herself equal in voting power 
to Siphnos.** The other form was that of the Spartan Alliance in which there were two 
chambers, the Spartan state and the Allied Congress. Here the vote of Sparta was equal 
to the sum of her Allies’ votes; she and the Congress were equal, and each had the power of 
veto.2® But by treaty right Sparta possessed the hegemony permanently; and she exercised 
it whenever the two chambers declared war. This bicameral organisation had been seen 
at work ¢, 505 B.c. (Hdt. v 91-93). Then the Corinthians had persuaded the other allies in 
Congress not to go to war against Athens. The veto of the Allied Congress had prevailed 
against the wishes of Sparta. On other occasions the veto of Sparta may have prevailed 
against the wishes of the Allied Congress. Whenever a war had occurred, Sparta had 
exercised the hegemony. For fifty years the Spartan Alliance had been the most powerful 
force in Greece. When one compares the positions held by Sparta in the Spartan Alliance 
and by Sparta in the Greek League, the one is as different from the other as chalk ts from 
cheese; and at the time everyone, and particularly the Athenians, could see the advantages 
Sparta had in the Spartan Alliance. 

The names of these forms of organisation revealed their nature. Of “Iewwes and ot “EAAnves 
were each a unitary organisation of states, in which each Lonian state or each Greek state had 
an equal vote in one chamber. Of Aaxedaorior xai of cvppayor (in verse form ¢. 457 B.C., 
rot Aaxedaipovin ovppayia re, Tod, GHI no. 27) was a bicameral organisation, of AMawedaipsveot 


revelation of Sparta’s purpose in the preliminaries to 


* This point causes embarrassment to those who : ) 
the Peloponnesian War; and again, what was 


suppose Athens to have put herself in this position. 


Thus ATL 227 ‘the powers of making policy rested 
with the Delian synod’ with note 1o “but Athens 
must have had some control even here’, and ATL 141 
‘the hegemonic power was surely protected somehow 
against being outvoted and compelled to execute a 
policy which it disapproved’ and ‘perhaps the 
simplest is to suppose that neither of them [Sparta 
and Athens] as Aegemones would put a motion of 
which they disapproved. The hegemon, then, had 
what in Athens would be called “proboulecutic" 
power.’ This is pure speculation; moreover, it 
implies in the case of Sparta that on the occasion of 
the Samian revolt Sparta’s ‘probouleuma’ was for war 
against Athens—a ‘probouleuma’ defeated by the 
attitude of Corinth (Th. i 41-2), and this is highly 
improbable, as there is no mention of so frank a 


Sparta’s ‘probouleuma’ when Corinth summoned 
the allies to Sparta and denounced the Athenians? 
The suggestion of H. D. Meyer (see n. 22), that Athens 
alone interpreted the meaning of ‘enemy and friend’, 
ie. dictated all foreign policy, is intended to meet the 
same difficulty; but it robs the allies of any iooaprppla 
and is a denial of what was usually regarded as a part 
of atrovonia. H. Bengtsson, GG 176, makes no 
suggestion of means but thinks that Athens as hegemon 
knew how to guide the decisions of the Congress 
according to her will. 

2 I follow U. Kahrstedt, Griechische Staatsrech! 1: 
Sparta und seine Symmachie (1922) and others in the 
interpretation of the Spartan Alliance; the clearest 
evidence comes from the preliminaries to the Pelopon- 
nesian War (cf. Th. i 120.1 and 125.1). 
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having an equal say with of ou HaXot, “The Lacedaemonians’ and ‘the allies’ were in fact 


Naturally, Athens chose the bicnmneni organisation. 26 It was already developing from 
a basis of individual alliances, as the Spartan organisation had done and as the Second 
Athenian Alliance was to do a century later. But it needed a formal contract. Plutarch 
Arist. xxv probably refers to the contract in the words 6 "Apioreidns apxie pev Tovs "EXnvas 
Kai wpooey trép trav A@nvaiwy. For the allies evidently called themselves at first of “EAAnves, 
succeeding as they did to the Greek League, of "EAAnves as it was named. They called their 
treasury officials “EAAnvorapiac. We have euidenies here of a treaty, solemnised by oaths, be- 
tween Athens on the one hand and of "E\nves, that is the corporate group ofallies, on the other. 
This treaty contained as one article a permanent hegemony for Athens (Th. i 97.1 Tryowpevos 

. To Suppdxew, vi 76. 3 Tyspoves yap yevopnevor éxévrwv trav re Iavwy and vi 82.3 adroi ray 
tro iil adie mporepoy Gvrww tyyepoves Karaordvres) ; ; as another a permanent treasury for the 
Allies at Delos (indicated by Plu. Arist. xxv mapa ras ouvbyjxas) ; ; and as another a guarantee 
of permanent autonomy for the allies (Th. i 97.1 adrovduev 76 ap@rov ray Evyppdywy and i 98.4 
mpuTyn te alryn mods Evjpayis mapa ro KabeatnKds édovAcbbn). The permanency of these 
features is implied by Plutarch’s statement that Aristides threw metal blocks into the sea 
(Plu. Arist. xxv). This was probably a common practice. For the same procedure had been 
carried out by representatives of “The Ionians’ and by Aristides when the treaty had been 
sworn between them (Ath. Pol. xxiii 5), and by the Phocaeans in pledging themselves (Hdt. i 
165). It is usually thought that the oaths were intended to hold until the metal rose to the 
surface, that is for all time. The Mytilenian speakers in 482 B.c. looked back to this 
formal contract of the Alliance when all members were évovovdor (Th. iii 10.6), that is all 
under the same treaty. 

Diodorus preserves an account of what was probably the first meeting of the newly 
formed Congress of Allies—an account based upon Ephorus and deriving ultimately from 
an Atthidographer, probably Hellanicus. Aristides, the man of the moment, addressed 
the delegates of all the allies in their ‘Common Congress’ (of which Athens was not a member) 
and advised them on the organisation of their own affairs (cuveBovAeve rots cvppadyous draor 
Kowny ayovor atvodov, D.S. xi 47). The word xowds is sometimes misunderstood. The 
substantive it attends is common to the plural subject of the actuating verb: here ‘all the 
allies’ hold the common congress, and no one else does. Similarly 76 xowdy rév *Jeévew 
(Hat. v 109.3), 7) xow) avvodos r&v Bowrdv (D.S. xv 80.2) and 76 xowdv ovvédpiov trav ‘EMijvwv 
(D.S. xi 55.4) are assemblies common to their own nationals only; and similarly a century 
later 76 Kowov ouvédpioy ardvrwy tOv cvppaywv (of Athens) comprised those allies only and 
not Athens herself (D.S. xv 28.3).*7_ The same expression is used by Thucydides i 97.1 
réw Evppdywy .... ard Kowdy Evvddwy BovAedorvrwy, and it means that the allies conferred 
in their common Congresses, which comprised their delegates and no others. The advice 
which Aristides gave on this occasion was that the Allies should make Delos their common 
treasury; that all contributed monies should be deposited in it; and that the Allies should 
assess a contribution for all the states according to their means (xara d¥vayuv) for the war 
with Persia, so that the total should be 560 talents. 

The Allics—or ‘the Greeks’ as they called themselves at this stage—accepted his advice. 
They decided to make the contribution (adroi yvdvres, Isoc. Panath. Ixvii). According to 


** E. M. Walker in CAH vy 41 realised this and 
expressed the point admirably: ‘the contract was not 
between allies on a footing of equality, of whom 
Athens was one, but . . . between two parties, of 
which Athens was one and the general body of the 
Allies was the other’. 

2? The emphatic phrase ‘all the allies’, as distinct 
from the hegemon, is found also in Thucydides i 125.1, 


vigor éxiyayor tois Euspdyos Gxacw, The same 
contrast between hegemon and allies seems to me to 
lie in the words of Thucydides at i 120.1 and in those 
of the Corinthian speakers, who separate tots tyyeudvas 
from drdpes Svperyor and accord to the former the 
right of considering in advance a matter of common 
concern (i 120.1 azpooKoneiv). 
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Plutarch Arist. xxiv 1, ‘the Greeks asked Athens for Aristides and appointed him to inspect 
the resources of each state in terms of land and revenue and to define its contribution in 
proportion to its means (of “EAAyves..... qryjoavro mapa tov “A@yvatw “Apuorreidyy wai 
xpocératay ar xeipay Te Kal mpoaddous émoxeliduevoy dpioat ro Kar’ afiay éxdorw Kal duvayey) 
and the amount which he regulated was to a reckoning of 460 talents’ (xxiv 4 eis €fjxovTa Kat 
retpaxogiwy TaAdvrwy Adyoy.) Diodorus xi 47 puts it more briefly rayHels b¢ emi rH dudrafw 
Ti POpwy .....-- qov Stapeptopov éxoincev. Ath, Pol, xxiii 5 is briefer still but gives the date 
as 478/7 B.c. Cornelius Nepos Aristides ii gives a neat summary: Ad classes aedijicandas exerci- 
tusque comparandos quantum pecuniae quaeque civitas daret, Aristides delectus qui constitueret. Eius 
arbitrio quadringena et sexagena talenta quotannis Delum sunt collata. fd enim commune aerarium 
esse voluerunt. ‘The choice between 560 and 460 talents is decided in favour of 460 talents 
by Thucydides who gives that figure at i 96.2; for he has superior authority. 

The financial arrangements can be summarised as follows. The Allies fixed the total 
sum to be raised.28 They very wisely asked Athens as an impartial body not a member of 
their own Congress to send Aristides to define each member's proportional contribution. 
Aristides made ‘the division’ (rév Stapepcopdv in Diodorus, and ri dara in Plutarch) 


so fairly that all the states accepted their share and 


he was acclaimed ‘Aristides the Just’ 


(D.S. xi 47; Plu. Arist. xxiv).2* The Allies also accepted Aristides’ advice to make Delos 
their common treasury (D.S. xi 47) in which they placed ra xowa rév “EMijvew xp?eara 


(D.S. xii 54.3 and Plu, Per. xil). 
mentions ra ypyjara ex ArjAov (Arist. xxv 3) 


had to remain there and could not be moved to Athens, 
proposed ‘to move the money and Aristides commented 
sometime before c. 467 8.c.2° Thucydides i 96 mentions that 
Here adrois must be rots fuppayors, because it is clear not only 


Tapuetar re AiAos iv avrots. 


Plutarch, giving an example quoted by Theophrastus, 
and indicates that under the treaty the treasury 


This point arose when the Samians 
on the proposal. It occurred 
‘Delos was their treasury’: 


from the passages in Diodorus,” Plutarch and Cornelius Nepos that the treasury was that of 
the Allies but also from the famous passage in Plu. Pericles xii, where the Athenian demos is 


in ill repute 7a Kowa ray "EMgjvaw xpijara mpos atrév é« AyjAov perayayan. 
the common possession of ‘the Greeks’, i.e. the Allies. 
Had it been, then there would have been less point in the charge 


of the Allies and Athens. 


The money was 
It was not the common possession 


of dishonesty and in Pericles’ claim that the money did not belong to those who gave it. 
The request to Athens that her citizen Aristides should assess the resources of the states 


was only one way in which 
financial officers of the Allies’ treasury, 


she was involved in the financial affairs of the Allies. The 
the Hellenotamiae or accountants of ra Kowa Tu 


‘EMajvww ypijara were Athenians from the outset, as Thucydides tells us (i g6.2). We are 
told by Andocides (iii 38) that the Athenians persuaded ‘the Grecks’, i.e, the Allies, “to create 


at Athens Hellenotamiai in charge of the common monies’, 


Xenophon also refers to Athens 


obtaining the Hellenotamieia (Poroi v 5.7).*° The Athenians, as we learn from Thucydides, 


28 ATL iii 294 sees Aristides acting as ‘representing 
Athens’, If so, Thucydides would have said so, 
because it would have been another example of 
Athens enjoying special powers at the outset. But 
it was in fact a personal appointment and a personal 
triumph for Aristides, as all our sources indicate. 
ATL ibid, suggests that Aristides took over Persia's 
assessment, made in 492 8.c. and even in earlier 
years; but fifteen years and more of enemy occupa- 
tion make a difference in any country’s economy. 

™ ATL iii 234 f., arguing from later assessments, 
supposes that 460 talents was not the figure aimed at 
on the basis of need; but the alternative system of 
pay-as-you-can is not appropriate to the financing of 
an immediate campaign for liberty and survival. H. 


Nesselhauf, ‘Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der 
delisch-attischen Symmachie’ in Alio, Beiheft xxx 
(1933) 109 f. is closer to my view, that Aristides 
worked to a total or reckoning of 460 talents (Plu. 
Arist. xxiv 4 elz Efjxovta wai Tetpaxociwur Takata 
Adyow). . 

2 Nep. Arist. iii fin. puts his death in about the 
fourth year after the banishment of Themistocles. 

31 See also D.S. xii 38.2; xii 40.1-2; xii 54.3; 
xiii 21.3 

32 The point that the Athenians held this office at 
the outset is one of several points made by Thucydides 
to show the first stages of a process which led to the 
establishment of the empire (i 96.1 tapadaferres .. . - 
frafar, a matter of primary significance; i 96.2 
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arranged which of the allied states should pay money and which should contribute ships 
(Th. i 96.1). Here too an outside body was more likely to be impartial than a member- 
state of the Allied Congress. It seems then that the sequence of events at the first fixing of 
contributions was as follows. First the Congress determined the total sum contributable 
by the Allies, no doubt after consultation with Athens as hegemon. The proportionate 
division of the total sum so determined, 6 apdros ddpos taxfeis, namely 460 talents, was 
entrusted to Aristides who ruled that Chios, for example, was responsible for x talents. 
Athens then decided whether the contribution of Chios, for example, was to be in money or 
in ships, there being of course a scale of equivalence between talents and hulls.°3 

The amount of the total sum, 460 talents, has been called in question by those who argue 
from the later quota lists. But if I am correct in holding that the total sum in 477 B.c. was 
in money or ships,** whereas the quota lists represent money only, the figures are not 
comparable, and little can be achieved by projecting backwards the known tribute of 
individual states after 454 B.c. The contemporary facts are the ones to bear in mind. 
Contributions in money had been demanded by Miltiades and by Themistocles, and they 
had been paid to the Greck League from 481 to 478 B.c. (cf. Plu. Arist. xxiv 1).35 The 
problem in 478/7 was to maintain a large enough fleet to ensure successful operations 
throughout the Aegean; for the danger was then present that the Persian fleet might return 
(quo facilius repellerent, si forte bellum renovare conarentur, Nepos Arist. ii fin.). We shall not 
be far out if we estimate a total fleet of 300 triremes.®* As I shall indicate later, Athens 
took a half share of the obligations, that is on my estimate the provision and maintenance 
of 150 triremes, which was within her capacity as she had had 200 ships at Salamis. The 
assessed sum of 460 talents was then on my estimate the sum needed for providing and 
maintaining the Allies’ 150 triremes and for meeting the administrative expenses of the 
Congress of Allies. In 483/2 B.c. a new hull was equivalent to one talent (Ath. Pol. xxii 7). 
This suggests that the maintenance of ship and crew cost rather less than two talents a year. 
According to Andocides (iii 38) the Athenians persuaded ‘the Greeks’, i.e. the Allies, to 
hold the muster of the ships at Athens. This was evidently an article in the foundation 
treaty; for Mytilene sent 10 ships to Athens xara 76 uppayexdv (Th. iii 3.4). In the same 
passage of Andocides it is said that Athens persuaded the Greeks to let Athens provide 
triremes for those states which did not possess them (Soa: 5¢ tv mew Tpinpers wa) KéxTHVTaL, 
ravrais Has mapéxew), and Thucydides makes the point that most of the Allies arranged to 
pay money instead of ships as their part of the expenditure and the Athenian navy increased 
with the money they contributed (i 99.3). It seems likely that in 477 B.c. the number of 


“Eddyvotapiat rove xpércov and 6 apéstog pépos;i 97.1 improbable. Moreover it should be noted that 


atrovéuaw td xpartov raw Evppdyow Kai and Kowdw 
Suvddew flovievévraw, where, as in the comment of 
Classen-Steup ad loc., 6 apa@tov goes with both parts of 
the sentence; i 98.4 ~pdry te abirn wédte Euupaylc; and 
Thucydides’ purpose expressed in i 97.2 fin.). They 
were created at Athens, but we do not know whether 
the Allies had a hand in nominating the candidates. 
These and other points are discussed by A. G. Wood- 
head in JHS Ixxix (1959) 149 f. 

* Th. i 99.3 ypijuara érdtavro dyti raw ved 16 
ixvotperov dvddwpa gépew: “they arranged to pay 
moncy instead of ships as their quota of expenditure’ 
(f- L-S-J su. ixvéopat HI 2). This indicates the 
existence of such a scale at a later date. 

* The alternative view, that 460 talents were 
supplied by those states which did not contribute 
ships, means that they alone paid more in 477 B.C. 
than the much larger group of moncy-paying states 
between 454 and 491 ever paid; and this is highly 


Thucydides does not say that 460 talents was the 
contribution of money, 1) gopa tay ypnudtew; what he 
does say is that 460 talents was the first assessed 
contribution (presumably of the whole alliance and 
not of the non-ship-contributing members only), 
iw 86 xpa@roz pépos taybeiz terpaxéca rddarra Kai 
éSyjxovra, and this seems to be exactly what is meant 
by the phrase in Plu. Arist, xxiv 4 Or per yap Apurreidng 
Erazey (sc. gépov), iw els é2ijeovta Kai Terpaxoclow 
tahdrrew déyov. 

* The paying of money to the Greek League has 
been doubted (e.g. by L.I. Highby in Alio Beiheft 
XXxxvi, 77), but it is most unlikely that the provision 
of supplies for the huge forces deployed across Mt. 
Cithaeron at Plataea and stationed at Delos in 
479 B.C. was not centralised but left to individual 
states—some of them evacuated. 

* The Greek flect at Lade numbered 353 triremes. 
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small states which had penteconters (evidently not acceptable in place of triremes) and of 
states which had been disarmed by Persia was such that the Congress of Allies accepted an 
Athenian offer to provide triremes. This suited Athens; it enabled her to use the residue 
of her fleet and to maintain her mobilisation, while the damage in Attica was being repaired. 
On the other hand the process which Thucydides describes (i 99.3), whereby some states 
opted of their own will to contribute money instead of ships, was a later development. This 
implies that it was only at the outset that Athens decided which states should contribute 
ships (Th. i 96.1). 

Another obligation of the Allies was to supply troops. For Thucydides mentions deser- 
tion Auroorpdriov as a cause of punitive action by Athens (i 99.1 and vi 76.3) ; and in 431 B.C. 
the Allies were divided by Thucydides into those who provided ships (Chios, Lesbos, 
Corcyra) and the rest who provided ze{ov xai xerjara (iig.5). In the case of Chios we know 
from a fragment of Eupolis that she provided ‘triremes and men’ in time of need ( fr. 232): 


abrn Xios, Kady woks ... 
xéure yap vpiv vais paxpas dvdpas @érav dejon, 
Kat raAAa wreBapyet KaAds, 


that is to say, manned triremes. This is what we should expect; for in a crisis Athens was 
always able to call up manned triremes, for instance, from Chios and Lesbos in 440 B.c. 
The Allies then contributed cither manned triremes or moncy. Those who contributed 
money may have been called upon, where necessary, to contribute infantry (we{dv) as 
marines or assault troops. 

Whereas the alliance between Athens and the Ionians was a general offensive and 
defensive alliance, the foundation treaty of the Athenian Alliance seems to have been 
specifically directed against Persia. Thucydides i 96.1 states that Athens arranged the con- 
tribution in money and ships ‘against the barbarian (xpos rév BdpBapov) ; for the programme 
was to exact vengeance for their sufferings by ravaging the King’s territory’ (mpocynpa yap Hy 
dutverbar dv Exabov Spodvras TH Baoéws xepav). ‘The aim of freeing the Greeks from the 
Persians may have been stated; for it is emphasised in speeches in Thucydides (iii 10.3 
ex "erevPepicer dd 705 Mijdou rots “EMnow and vi 76.4 7@ MijSw dvréornoay). The aim of 
exacting vengeance seems certainly to have been stated; for in addition to Thucydides’ 
statement at i 96 this aim occurs in a speech on the foundation of the Alliance obs éxi rod 
MijSou rywpia (vi 76.3). Ravaging of the King’s territory, if successful, was highly profitable, 
if we may judge from the scale of ransom offered by Artayctes (Hdt. ix 120) and from the 
story about Cimon (Plu. Cim. ix). ‘As Athens contributed half to the Alliance, so she took 
half of the spoil; we may infer this from the evidence of a contemporary of Cimon, Ion, who 
reported the Allies’ allegation that Cimon’s division of the spoil was dvoov (Plu. Cim. ix). 
The Allies’ half of the spoil went presumably not to the allied ships’ crews but to the Allied 
treasury at Delos; for the ships’ crews did not represent the money-paying members. The 
accumulated profits from spoil and ransom help to account for the large balance which 
eventually accumulated in the Allied Treasury at Delos.*’ 

Another article of the foundation treaty concerned the autonomy of the members. 
Thucydides i 97.1 stated that ‘the Allies were at first autonomous and deliberated in their 
common Synods’ (adrovdpwy ro mp@rov Tai Evppdywy Kai ard Kowdw Evvddwv BovAevévrwy), 
and he marks the losses of autonomy which occurred in some cases (i 98.4 and iii 10.4-5). 
Autonomy was consistent with the paying of contributions whether in money or in ships, 
even as late as 421 B.C. (vi 8.5 ras 5¢ modes depovcas tov dépov én’ ’Aporeidov adrovopous 
elva:) and with being under Athenian hegemony (Th. i 97-1 jyovjpevan 5é adrovopwy 70 


37 D.S. xii 40.2 gives the value of ra Mndixa oxida at Athens in 432/1 as 500 talents. 
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mpa@rov tav Evpyaywy). Two forms of autonomy are stressed in Ath. Pol. xxiv 2: to have one’s 
own constitution and to control one’s own possessions (éévres ras Te woArelas map’ adrois Kai 
dpyew dw érvxov dpyovres). The first form was infringed by Athens’ imposition of ‘demo- 
cracies’ and of Athenian magistrates in the Allied states. Thucydides (i 11 5-3 and 5) 
gives Samos as an example. Other examples are known from inscriptions. The ‘Old 
Oligarch’ describes the ‘democratic’ system as general ({X] Ath. Pol. i 14 and iii 10, written 
probably just before 431 B.c.), and the use of Athenian overseas magistrates was already 
extensive before 440 B.c. (Ath. Pol. xxiv 3 dpyal brepdépun els Exraxocious, the chapter being 
dated by its inclusion of Samos among the independent states).2** The second form of 
autonomy—control of one’s own possessions—was infringed in the case of Thasos, which 
was stripped of its mainland possessions (Th. i 101.3). 

Another aspect of autonomy was evidently the right of any individual state, whether 
paying in moncy or in ships, to make war on its own account against another member of 
the Athenian Alliance. We see this in the case of Samos and Miletus, the latter not enjoying 
the same favoured position as Samos (see Ath. Pol. xxiv 2). For the two states had been at 
war over the possession of Priene for some time in 441/440 B.c. (Th. i 115.2 éxtw érer) and 
the Milesians had suffered a defeat before they appealed to Athens. As the grounds on 
which Athens then intervened in 440 B.c. were Samos’ refusal to cease hostilities (Plu. 
Per, xxiv i) and to accept arbitration by Athens (ibid. xxv) at the command of Athens, it is 
clear that the original hostilities between Samos and Miletus had not constituted an infringe- 
ment of the foundation treaty." They simply gave Athens a chance, ifshe chose, to intervene 
(cf. vi 76.3 rods 8 én’ adAyjAous orparedew). If each ally had a free hand to act against another 
ally, it is likely that Athens had a free hand also; and this may account for her ability to 
intimidate any individual member of her Alliance. This indicates also that the terms of 
the treaty were not (as with ‘The Ionians’ originally) ‘to have the same friend and enemy’ 
but were restricted, probably to attacking Persia, as I have suggested. 

The foundation treaty of the Alliance almost certainly contained a promise not to leave 
it. Thucydides repeatedly says that an ally ‘revolted’ (e.g. Naxos at i 98.4 and Thasos at i 
100.2). ‘To revolt implies an undertaking to stay within a relationship to Athens, that is 
the relationship of member of the Alliance to Athens as hegemon. Revolt from Athens as 
hegemon was tantamount to revolt from the Alliance. The members had probably taken 
the same oath on entering the Athenian Alliance as the islanders had done on entering the 
Greck League, ju) droorijceoBa (Hat. ix 106.4).4° 

The meetings of the Allied Congress were at Delos. Thucydides i 96.2-97.1 makes that 
clear; for it is the allies who deliberated in their common ovvoSo, and it is their avvodot 
which were held in Apollo’s temple at Delos, just as it was their treasury at Delos (raw 
Euppdywv.... ard xowdy Evvddwv Bovdevdvrwv and rapuetsv re Aros Fv adrois, xai af £vvodor 
és 70 lepdv éyiyvovro). The removal of the Allied Treasury to Athens in 454 B.c.—a move 
which was rapa ras cvvO;jxas (Plu. Arist. xxv)**—was one breach of the foundation treaty, 


** Mentioned also in [X.] Ath. Pol. i 14 and i 19 
Tas apyas els tiv xepopiar. 

* P. A. Brunt, ‘The Hellenic League against 
Persia’ in Historia ii (1953/4) 151, takes a different 
view: ‘she (Athens) could reasonably claim that such 
private wars were breaches of the covenant’. Either 
it was an article of the covenant—a further limitation 
of autonomy which is nowhere stated (but is assumed 
by F. R. Wiist in Historia iii [1954/55] 150)—or the 
reasonableness of the claim that they were breaches 
of the spirit of the covenant depended on the Alliance 
being at war with Persia, which was not the case in 
441/o. 


*° The oath at Erythrae ‘I shall not revolt from 
the Athenian democracy and Athens’ Allies’ (Tod, 
GHI no. 29 lines 23 f.) is a repeat or an expansion of 
the original oath in all probability. The Spartan 
Alliance may have had a similar oath; of. Th. i 
71-47-53 V 30.1 opew dnogrdrre; .... rapapiaecOa .. . 
Tov; Spxow; and v 30.4 xalaiyr dpxow. 

“ The Samian proposal in Plu. Arist. xxv is 
probably to be dated before 467 8.c. as it was made 
before Aristides died (see n. 30 above) and may have 
—_ a forward when Naxos, being close to Delos, 
revolted, 
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and the suspension of the meetings of the Allied Congress was another. The date of the 
latter is not known. It may have occurred ¢. 454 B.c. when Athens took 7a xowa yprjpara 
zav "EMsjver from Delos and began the process of establishing a stronger control of an im- 
perialistic kind (Th. iii 11.3 és rv dpyjw . . . . Ta mpaypara edaivero karadyara and i 118.2 
iw dpyiy éyxpareatépay Kateoticavro). A terminus ante quem is supplied by the Athenian 
decree concerning Erythrae, in which banishment from ri ’A@yvaiwy yourpeyida was 
imposed without reference to the Allied Congress; but the date of this decree is still disputed. 
However, it should be noted that breaches of the foundation treaty were not held to infringe 
the autonomy of all members in all respects. Each member had an individual treaty with 
Athens. It was perhaps in accordance with these individual treaties that Samos, Chios 
and Lesbos were still ‘autonomous’ before 440 B.c. (Ath. Pol. xxiv 2), and that the Myti- 
lenians of Lesbos noted that Athens left them autonomous while she was taking imperialist 
control elsewhere in the Aegean (Th. iii 10 adrévopol re éAcihtnpev wrA.).° 


FE. Ture RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN ATHENS AND THE ALLIES 


We have already argued on general grounds that the title of the Athenian Alliance ot 


*"A@nvater wai of ovppayor implied a bicameral system in which Athens’ vote was equal to 
the vote of the Allied Congress, and not a unitary system in which the vote of Athens was 


equal to that, for instance, of Siphnos. 


We have suggested that for Athens the choice 


between these systems, as exemplified in recent history by the Spartan Alliance on the one 
hand, and the Ionian League and the Greek League on the other, was an obvious one, and 
that the Allies were only too willing in 478/7 u.c. to accept the bicameral system, because 


4 Such states were ad Fuppayla; attdvopot 
(Th. vii 7.9). The states named at the beginning 
of the Peloponnesian War (Th. ii 9.4) as Athens’ 
Evypergia, namely Chios, Lesbos, Plataea, Messenians 
at Naupactus, most of Acarnania, Corcyra and 
Zacynthos, were clearly allies by individual treaty, 
whether or not they were relics of the foundation 
treaty of 477 8.c. ‘Those states which took part in 
the Sicilian expedition (Th. vii 57) did so by virtue 
either of individual alliances or of individual obliga- 
tions dictated by Athens to them as ¢rjxoor after their 
capitulation. For itis to be noted that in Thucydides’ 
account the terms were dictated by Athens and not 
by ‘Athens and her allies’ for Thasos (Th. i 101.3), 
for Aegina (i 108.4; see my note in Historia iv [1955] 
4orn. rand D. MacDowell in 7 HS Ixxx [1g60) 118 f.), 
and for Samos (i 117.3, against which the first 
proposal for war was made by Pericles in the Athenian 
Assembly). In general a state which had revolted 
and failed entered into a St\ufaer: with Athens (Th. ii 
46.2 dmooraca addiz.. . . FAfion av és fiufaow), and 
the different terms of individual treaties with Athens 
are mentioned in Th. vi 95.2 xal pdp tote éxei 
Evppetyoug ay Exaotoe yproyoe €Eqyotpela KT. A. 

It seems from the evidence that Athens could either 
go to war individually against a state which was a 
member of the Athenian Alliance or invoke the treaty 
of the Athenian Alliance and lead a joint force of 
“Athens and the Allies’ against the offender. It is 
probable that Athens did both in the case of Samos. 
For in Thucydides" account, which is to be preferred 
to that of Diodorus xii 27-28, there were two stages. 


Initially Athens alone with forty ships attacked Samos 
(Th. i 115.3); Plutarch (Per. xxiv 1 and xxv 1) 
reports that in a war between Samos and Miletus 
Athens ordered Samos to stop hostilities and accept 
Athenian arbitration, and on the refusal of Samos 
Pericles carried his proposal in the Athenian Assembly 
to go to war. This was a war between Athens alone 
and Samos. The second stage is entirely different. 
It is not concerned with Miletus at all. The Samian 
refugees, having seized the Samians held as hostages 
by Athens and having intrigued with the Persian 


satrap, ‘revolted’ (déorqoar i 115.5; their previous 


refusal of Athens’ command not being so described), 
and the Byzantines, being t2yjxoo:, ‘revolted’ with 
them (i 115.5 andi117.g). This involved Medising, 
and in this context Samos broke the oath pq) 
dxootijectias (see n. 4o above) which was, we suppose, 
an article of the treaty of the Athenian Alliance; 
therefore the fleets of Chios and Lesbos were called 
upon (i 116.1—2 and 117.2) to serve in a war not of 
Athens as an individual state but of the Athenian 
Alliance. It is clear that early in the history of the 
Athenian Alliance the Congress of Allies had to 
decide whether the treaty had been infringed ancl 
whether those Athens attacked (ol; éqjpoav) were in 
the wrong (ijdi/eour, Th. iii 11.4). But we do not 
know whether the Congress met as such im 440 6.c, 
or whether Athens then consulted Chios and Lesbos 
separately; for | am not convineed by A. H. M. Jones 
in Athenian Democracy (1957) 60 and n. 127 that we 
can infer mectings of the Congress from Th. iii 10.5 
sdiye ic wal Niow. 
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for many of them the alternative was suffering at the hands of Persia. It remains to 
consider some particular grounds for supposing that the organisation of the Alliance was 
on the bicameral system, 

The words of Thucydides which define the relationship between Athens and her Allies 
seem to me to admit of no doubt, if my interpretation of Greek usage is correct. yovpevor 
5€ adrovdpwy 76 mp@rov trav Evppdyww Kai dd Kowdy Evvddwv Bovdevévrww (Th. i 97.1): ‘the 
Athenians having the hegemony and at first the allies being autonomous and deliberating 
in (their own) common Congresses’. The nominative sjyovpevor (sc. of *APyvator) governs 
the genitive 7&v Evppaywv, and the Athenians cannot be included in the allies. The allies 
alone—not Athens—were ‘at first autonomous’ (an autonomy which by implication and in 
fact they all lost) and ‘deliberated in their own common Congresses’ at Delos.** Further 
it was their treasury at Delos, and they held their Congresses at Delos. The Athenian 
state was a separate entity. Its relationship to the Congress of Allies was that of 
hegemon. 

The slogan of the Athenian Alliance at the outset was ‘equality’** between two partners. 
At first Athens contributed an ‘equal’ share, as her allies were the first to acknowledge: 
Kai péxpe pev ard tod toov yyodvro, mpobdpws eirduea, said the Mytilenians (Th. iii 10.4) 
Then when she became less active in her enmity towards Persia and more active in subjuga- 
ting her allies (rij pév rod Mijdou éyOpav dnévras, ri 5¢ trav Evppdywv SovAwow exayopevovs, 
Th. iii 10.4), she no longer campaigned on an ‘equality’ (ore Euveorpdrevov dnd 706 iaov) 
and she found it easy to reduce any allies who revolted. As the Athenians contributed an 
equal share of the Athenian Alliance’s strength, so they took an equal share of the booty; 
for the Allies complained on one occasion that the division of booty into shares was ‘unequal’, 
avcov (Plu. Cim. ix). 

The slogan of ‘equality’ persisted even when Athens was reducing more and more of 
the Allies to dependence; for she was still on an ‘equality’ with the dwindling group of 
autonomous states. The point is well expressed by the Mytilenian envoys in their address 
to the Spartan Alliance (Th. iii 11.1). ‘When the Athenians had the majority (of the 
allies) under their control and were conversing with us (the autonomous allies) on an equality 
(Uroxetpious b€ Exovres [sc. of "APnvatct] rods melous, yuiv 5¢ did tod iaou dutAobvres), they 
were naturally likely to resent the equality which our group alone still enjoyed, as compared 
with the submission of the majority (rod jerépov Er: pdvou dvricoupévov, where 7d tyerepov 
is the group of autonomous states) especially as they were growing more powerful and we 
more isolated.” 

This policy of ‘equality’ had two great advantages for Athens: 


1. In the early stages Athens was able to use the group of autonomous states against 
those whom she was reducing to dependence. ‘At the same time Athens was not only 
bringing the strongest powers together against those who were weaker at first, but also was 
likely to find the last (i.e. the autonomous states) the weaker for having been left until the 
rest had been dealt with’ (Th. iii 11.4). This use of the stronger ship-contributing states 
against the others was noted also in Ath. Pol. xxiv 2, when Chios, Lesbos and Samos were 
described as guards of the empire (dvAaxes rijs dpyijs).“* They were deployed even against 


© This important passage receives no comment 
from Gomme; the translations by Jowett and Crawley 
are ambiguous, and the editors Poppo, Classen, 
Kriger and Arnold make no comment on the 
meaning. 

** Isonomia, isegoria and isokratia were slogans of 
the period at Athens and Miletus and probably 
elsewhere in Ionia, where pro-Persian tyrannies 


were being overthrown; see my History of Greece 190 
and 204. 
* A passage misunderstood J. Romilly, 

dide et l'impérialisme athénien 85, efter ata 
date: ‘dés I’époque d’Aristide, seules Chios, Lesbos 
et Samos... . avaient gardé leurs constitutions et 
leurs magistrats, n’ayant chez elles que des ptjaxe; 
pour les garder dans l’obéissance.’ 
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members of their own group (Th. iii 10.5, *pets..- 


.. . fuveotparevoaper), €.g. against Naxos 


before 467 B.c., Thasos in 465 B.c., Aegina in 458 B.c., Samos in 440 B.c. and Lesbos in 
428 p.c. As the Mytilenian envoys said, if Athens had started by attacking the ship- 


contributing states, 


she would not have mastered the situation so easily, because they 


would still all have been strong, and they would have had a rallying point (Th. iii 11.5), 
and because their naval strength, if once united (76 vavrixov jay .....- . xab” év yevopevor), 
would have been dangerous to Athens (Th. iii 11.6). 


2. Athens was able to gloss over her attack on any one state by claiming that those with 
whom she was demonstrably on a basis of equality—that is the sum of her autonomous 
allies in the Allied Congress—were supporting her in the attack. This was valuable in 


external diplomacy. ‘We 


were left independent’, said the Mytilenian envoys, 


‘for no 


other reason than this: the Athenians thought the conversion to empire could be achieved 
with fair-seeming phrases and with the application of diplomacy rather than violence.” 
The argument of the Athenians used to be this: ‘if those we are attacking were not in the 
wrong, the group of states whose vote is equal to ours would not be joining us in the campaign; 


’ 


for they would be unwilling’ (dpa pev yap paprupiw Expwvro ji) av Tovs igoynjdous axovras, ef 
py} Te Stxodv ols éxpoav, Evotparevew, Th. iii 11.4). The free allies, that is the members of 


“ The word lodynpos is probably one used in the 
controversies of the 460s and 450s when Athens was 
abusing the rights of her allies. Its meaning is not 
just equal in vote but rather equal in voting power: 
of. Poppo ad loc. tov: iaopsjpous, de aequalitate suffragio- 
rum, non solum de iure omnium suffragia ferendi videtur 
accipiendum. We see this in Aeschylus Eumenides 
(458 8.c.) where iodynpos means that two groups of 
votes were equal in power; the case of Orestes 
was an iadyngos dixy (795) and Athena had declared 
her intention of exercising a casting vote: wd 0 
"Opéotns, Kav iaéynpos xpi) (741). The sense is 
clearly shown too in Plato Laws 692 a, where he says 
that the power of the twenty-cight Gerontes at Sparta 
was made ladynoz with that of the two Kings (rir 
Taw xtc Kal eTxoat pepdvter ladpnpor siz ta péynota 
Ti} tev Baddow nowjoasa Svar). Here of pepovtes 
as a group are equal in voting power with the Kings as 
a pair; it is immaterial that their numbers are 28 and 
2. Inother words, just as in the trial of Orestes. so at 
Sparta a deadlock could ensue, because each group 
had in modern parlance the power of veto, But it 
should be noted that we cannot say the Gerontes indi- 
vidually were ‘equal in vote’ with the Kings individually, 
whereas we can say that the Gerontes were ‘equal 
in vote and in voting power’ among themselves. So 
too in Th. iii 79.3, though Brasidas and Alcidas each 
gave one vote in a literal sense, Brasidas was not 
‘equal in voting power’ (Bpagidov apawotvTo,, is 
déyetat, "Adxidg, icoyrgou 0 bx GTO). 

In our passage in the Mytilenian speech we can 
therefore interpret rots icoyrgovs as meaning either 
that the group of autonomous states was equal in 
voting power to Athens (the subject of the sentence) 
—like the group of Gerontes being equal in voting 
power to the Kings—or that the autonomous states 
were equal in voting power among themselves—like 
the Gerontes among themselves. It is not permissible 
(at least I know of no example) to interpret Tov; 


icowiypovs as meaning that the autonomous states 
individually were equal in voting power to Athens 
(the subject of the sentence); and I shall therefore 
exclude that interpretation. Nor is it correct to take 
rots icowrpous as referring to the Mytilenians alone. 
They are speaking of the group of autonomous states 
of which they are one—e.g. 6 Hudrepor (ili 11.1) and 
rio dg” hud iipsarro, éyortow Ex raw adrtow abrow 
re loyiv Kai apdg Gre ypi) orijrar (iit 11.5). If it 
should be held that here they are saying Mytilene 
and Athens had an equal vote, it is not apposite to 
the argument, because in a Congress of equal mem- 
bers. Athens included, an unwilling state such as 
Mytilene is one of a minority and is bound by a 
majority decision. We return then to our first two 
meanings. The second of these, that the states in 
the Congress, including Athens, were equal in voting 
power one with another, makes sense in the context 
but only with the corollary that Athens was in truth 
equal in voting power to Mytilene or to Siphnos and 
could be outvoted on any issue of peace or war; but 
this is the very point which the advocates of such a 
Congress rule out as impossible (see n. 24 above). 
The first meaning is therefore best, that the auto- 
nomous allies in the Congress were equal in voting 
power to Athens in her Assembly. Each body had 
the power of veto; if the autonomous allies did not 
exercise the veto, it could be supposed that they 
approved Athens’ decision and regarded a war as just. 

Incidentally, whichever meaning is taken, it 
follows that the non-autonomous members had no 
voting powers at all (the suppression of this right 
being a breach of an aspect of atroropia which is not 
mentioned by G. E. M. de Ste Croix in his article in 
Historia iti [1954/55]), and that the Congress is not 
likely to have had regular meetings when the number 
of autonomous states became very few. The voting 
system and the meaning of iadyngos are discussed in 
ATL iii 198 ff. 
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the Congress of Allies, were thus able to withhold support, if they thought fit. The Congress 
in fact had the power of veto. 

Among the Allies themselves equality was a slogan too. That each member-state in 
the Congress had one vote was an axiom of autonomy. It was so in the Congress of Sparta’s 
Allies (Th. i 125.1), in the Congress of the Greek League and later in the Second Athenian 
Alliance (D.S. xv 28.4 médAw én’ tons Kal peydAny Kal puxpay pads ¢njidov xupiav elva:). Such 
an equality of vote for large and small states alike is not in practice a bulwark against 
exploitation by a great state which has its ‘satellites’, whether that state is inside or outside 
the Congress, as we know only too well from the history of the League of Nations and the 
United Nations Organisation. What gives the great state an opening is the large number 
of votes and the equality of votes, that is 4 woAvymdia and + loodmdia. One defect of such a 
Congress is that it is slow. Another is that it rarely achieves a united policy. Pericles 
attributed these defects to the Peloponnesian Congress of Sparta’s Allies (Th. i 141. 6-7). 
The members of the Congress, he argued, were particularly ineffectual because they each 
pursued their own interest, being all equal in vote and different in race (wdvres re tadymdor 
évres Kai oby dpodvdn).47 The envoys from Mytilene pointed out the same defects in the 
Congress of Athens’ Allies (Th. iii 10.5). Referring to the early stages of exploitation by 
Athens, the envoys said that the Allies were unable to unite and defend themselves against 
Athens because of the large number of votes; indeed the Mytilenians themselves were an 
example, since they campaigned in company with Athens (ddvvaror 8” dvres Kal” Ev yevdpevor 
dia rodvfmdiav dpvvacbat of Evupayor...... pets 8€ adrévopor 51) dvres Kai edevMepar rH 
Gvopart ~vvectparevcapyev). Here we see the Congress vis-d-vis Athens the hegemon: a 
body with many and diverse votes, unable to unite, vis-d-vis a body which was one state 
with a single policy. The Mytilenian envoys also made a strong distinction between Athens 
and ‘the Greeks’, that is, as we have seen, the Allies, when the Mytilenians decided upon a 
twofold revolt—from ‘the Hellenes’, so as not to aid Athens in maltreating them, and from 
Athens, so as not to be swallowed by her later (Th. iii 13.1). 

The idea that throughout the Pentekontattia of "A@nvaior Kai of avjpayor was a funda- 
mentally different kind of organisation from of Aaxedaydviot xai of avppayor and that 
of "APnvaiot xai of ovppayor in 478/7 B.c. was a fundamentally different organisation from of 
"Abnvaior Kai of ovppayo in 378/7 B.c., seems to be an entirely modern one. I say ‘funda- 
mentally different’, because J. A. O. Larsen, for instance, who is a protagonist of this idea, 
emphasises the difference. ‘In the Peloponnesian League, Sparta, and in the Second 
Athenian League, Athens possessed a half share in determining the policies of the league in 
question. In the Delian League the policy was determined by the assembly with Athens 
merely voting as one of the members.’ The votes of the hegemones, he thinks, were respec- 
tively 1:1, 1:1 and 1;150 or so.* Yet no ancient author mentions this amazing difference. 
Thucydides treats the Spartan Alliance and the Athenian Alliance of the fifth century as 
similar and comparable organisations; when he does stress the differences between them at 
i 18.2-3 and at i 19, he writes of land-power and sea-power, non-payment of tribute and 
payment of tribute, influence in favour of oligarchy (and by implication influence in favour 
of democracy), There is only one ancient author who described the beginnings of the 
First Athenian Alliance and the beginnings of the Second Athenian Alliance. Diodorus, 
drawing upon Ephorus as his immediate source, described the Congress of the Allies in 
both cases in exactly similar terms: xi 47 6 ev "Apioretdns cuveBovdeve rots ovppdyos dracw 
Kow?y dyova avvodov ... . xv 28 6 5é Sijyos (sc. of Athens) ..... Kowov cuvédpiov aravrww Tay 


** The arguments of the Corinthians in their speech ** If we take the original membership to be 
(Th. i 120-124) are directed against those defects, roughly that suggested in ATL iii 194 ff. 
Sparta having already voted for war (i 120.1) and 
the Allied Congress being free to prevent war by 
voting for peace. 
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cuppdyev cuvesrijaavro . . . Hyyepoot xpoysevas “APnvators. Ephorus knew that Athens stood 
outside the Congress of Athens in 378/7 8.c. It is clear that he believed she stood outside 


the Congress of Allies in 478/7 B.c. also. 
N. G. L. Hammonp. 


University of Bristol. 


OXYRHYNCHUS PAPYRUS 2390 AND EARLY 
SPARTAN HISTORY 


Ix 1957 Mr Lobel published, in the twenty-fourth volume of the Oxyrhynchus Papyri, a 
large fragment of a commentary on the Spartan poet Alcman. It is the second column of 
this papyrus which I propose to discuss;! lines 13 to 22 give us some information about the 
Spartan royal family, and lines 22 to 25 seem to be saying something about the Spartan 
tribal organisation. Unfortunately, however, much of the left-hand side of the column is 
missing at this point; and when, from line 22, we do at last have a few letters from the 
left-hand side, we are faced with a gap running up the right-hand side as well. Because of 
this, it will be necessary to spend some time in an attempt to discover what the papyrus said, 
what it might have said, and what it could not possibly have said. Until this is done, no 
historical conclusions can safely be drawn. 

Before starting on an examination of the text, however, it would be as well to state what 
can be known about the author of the commentary. We can be certain that he had the 
work of previous scholars before him. In line 4 he refers to Theon, the Augustan gram- 
marian, and in line 5 to Tyrannion; there were two grammarians of that name, and we 
cannot tell which he means (Lobel 54). Furthermore, in line 28, rv Aourdy is best taken as 
meaning ‘the other commentators’ (see p. 70). Whether or not he was an intelligent man is 
a question on which it is better not to dogmatise. He is capable of interpretative remarks 
of dubious value (lines 9-13, with Lobel ad loc.). There is certainly a muddle in the third 
column, which may indicate stupidity on the part of the commentator, or carelessness on the 
part of the scribe. We should not assume too readily that what he says is the gospel truth 
about early Sparta. On the other hand, we should remember that he might be working 
from a reliable source. 

So much for the commentator. As for the scribe, the papyrus was written in the second 
century A.D., according to Lobel (49). With the possible exception of the passage to which I 
have just referred, I can find nothing in the sixty lines we have that we can say for sure is a 
scribal error. 

We can now turn to lines 13 to 28. Up to line 22 we have a commentary on one poem 
in Doric, and a mark in the margin tells us that what follows is a commentary on a different 


* This paper was originally written as a contribu- (1961) 688-9. See also P. Janni, ‘Alcmane: problemi 


tion to a series of classes on carly Sparta conducted by 
Professor A. Andrewes and Miss L. H. Jeffery. Iam 
greatly indebted to Mr Oswyn Murray for a number 
of valuable suggestions, and to others present at the 
class (in particular Mr W. S. Barrett) for rescuing me 
from several errors; to Mr M. L. West, who is also 
preparing a paper (see now ‘Alemanica, I: The date 
of Aleman’, CQ ns. xv [1965] 188-94). on this 
papyrus, for some additional references, for criticism, 
and for allowing me to see a draft of his article before 
publication; to Mr N. G. Wilson; to Mr W. G. 
Forrest; and to Mr E. Lobel, who was good enough to 
answer an inquiry on a point of detail. The responsi- 
bility for faults which remain is my own. 

The papyrus was first published by E. Lobel in 
Oxyrhynchus Papyri xxiv (text, 52-3; commentary, 
54-5; photograph, plate viii). It is discussed in 
reviews of that volume by D. L. Page in CR ns. ix 
(1959) 20-1, and by W. S. Barrett in Gnomon xxxiii 


di cronologia’, Studi Urbinati xxxiii (1959) at 168-71; 
and J. A. Davison, ‘Notes on Aleman’, in Proceedings 
of the ninth international Congress of Papyrology, Oslo, 
1958 (Norwegian Universities Press, 1961) 32-4. 
D. L. Page, Poetae Melici Graeci (Oxford, 1962) 22-3 
(Aleman 5 fr. 2), adds nothing to his review. For the 
later part of the second poem, which I do not discuss, 
see C. M. Bowra, Greek Lyric Poetry® (Oxford, 1961) 
25-6; H. Frankel, Dichtung und Philosophie des friihen 
Griechentums* (Munich, 1962) 184-5, 290-1; W. 
Burkert, review of Frankel, Gnomon xxxv (1963) 
827-8; and M. L. West, ‘Three Presocratic Cos- 
mologies’, CQ n.s. xiii (1963) 154-6. I cite these by 
the author’s name only; ‘Page’ refers to the CR 
review. 

* For the trouble over xai trltos axdros (col, iii, 
lines 21 ff.) see Lobel, 55, Page, 20 and Barrett, 689; 
contra West, 156. 
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(see also Lobel 54). This second poem is certainly by Aleman, who is twice mentioned 
(line 26; col. iii, line g); it is reasonable to assume that the first is also his work. 
Here then are lines 13 to 22, the end of the commentary on the first poem, in Lobel’s 


' reconstruction: 
13 viv & lopec t& Saipovoc 
fw(c) rod nat[...] &pietav> Aewrvyidac 
15 Ajaxeda[povijwy Bacireve. adndov de 
Olvydrnp 7 TyactpBpora 
].ac woe. epvdv Se..ev[ | 
mardi ExvOd Moavdcfejul 
]Acwruyida vide dcr Tot 
20 Aaxedayovioy | BacrAc[w]e [.]vdevpu.[.]. 
[ToS wpoe Kai Tip[actu|Bpora 
Guya[ rnp 
14 zai[dGr] Lobel, Page, Barrett 
17 gvav 8 éfouwxler Lobel, Page, Barrett 


18—19 “"Inxoxparidac a)adi Farben ITohvd|pjo - (‘Ixxoxparidac] Aewrvyida «ti, Page 
20-21 rola 5" Edpu[xpd] | [rove vide [oiW)}wpoc xi. Page ro]i d' Evpe[xpa] | [t . . . vide Lodi ]opoc 
«tA. Barrett 


These lines consist of lemma 1, a few words from Aleman’s text; then comment; lemma 2; 
then comment. Our first problem is, what is the relation between lemma 1 and lemma 2? 
The obvious answer is that lemma 2 is a phrase which runs on after lemma 1. But lemma 1 
is composed of a phrase of Aleman; then the words éws 700, ‘down to’; then another phrase of 
Aleman. Barrett points out that lemma 2 may similarly contain a éws rod: in that case it 
does not form one complete phrase of Aleman. Other possibilities exist. Since lemma 1 
contains a éws rod, then lemma 2 may be a phrase taken out of the middle of the passage 
referred to by lemma 1. Alternatively, line 15 tells us that something is d3yAov, uncertain. 
This suggests that lemma 2 may be a quotation from elsewhere in the poem, brought in by 
the commentator to solve his problem. It will become clear in the course of my discussion 
which of these hypotheses I believe to be right. 

What can be made of lemma 1? viv 8 fopes 7& Saipovos: “but now let us go... of the 
daimon’. It is the chorus, presumably, who are speaking; we should perhaps supply the 
missing words—missing in sense, that is; they were never on the papyrus—as “but now let us 
go <trusting in the power> of the daimon’; or, ‘(servants> of the daimon’; or, ‘<to the 
house) of the daimon’.* The next piece of lemma is usually restored as ra:[Sav] dpiorav, 
‘the best (feminine) of children’ (Lobel, Page, Barrett), This is probably right, though two 
other readings are also possible: zai[da z'|dpiorav, ‘and the best (feminine) child’, and 
mai[Sav] aproray, ‘of the best (feminine) children’. 

Now for the commentary. Aewruyidas { Alaxedar[ pow! ww Baacdeds: ‘Leotychidas king of 
the Spartans’. This is followed by d5nAov Se, which shows first, that ‘Leotychidas king of 
the Spartans’ is a complete sentence; and that, whatever is ddyAov, it is not ddnAov that 
Leotychidas was king of the Spartans. 

This does not in itself prove that Leotychidas was king of the Spartans;* merely that a 
commentator of whose competence we know nothing believed that he was. But if we take it 
in conjunction with Plutarch’s explicit mention of Aewrvyidas 6 mparos in the Moralta (224 


2 Davison writes: ‘It appears that Aleman spoke of says that Leotychidas appears in the lemma. See, 
him (i.e. Leotychidas) as daiyow, ic. he was already however, n. 3 supra. 
dead when Alcman was writing’. Despite the evi- ® As G. L. Huxley, Early Sparta (London, 1962) 117 
dence of Xen. Lac. Pol. 15.9, this remains conjectural. n. 253, implies. 

4 L. W. Daly (A.7.Phil. Ixxxi [1960] 91) wrongly 
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(C-D) and of ‘Leotychidas the elder’ (mpeoBirepov) in his life of Lycurgus (13-7), we may safely 
assume that the commentator is right. 

We are now in a position to defend the text of Herodotus viii 1391. Here he gives a 
genealogy of the Eurypontids, and adds: ‘all these were kings except the last two’. To make 
this square with the list in Pausanias, editors, including the editor of the Oxford text, and 
How and Wells, have emended this to ‘all these were kings except the last seven’. With this 
emendation, Leotychidas I ceases to be aking. But we now know that he was king; so the 
text of Herodotus must be right, and the king-list in Pausanias wrong. 

These three words in the commentary, says Page, prove ‘that Alcman referred to 
Leotychidas’; Huxley’ follows him on this. This assumes that Alaxeta:[povt]aw BaoAets 
is explanatory of AewrvyiSas, an assumption that is almost certainly correct. It is unlikely 
that the whole phrase ‘Leotychidas king of the Spartans’ is explanatory of some allusion in 
the poem, such as ‘(that man who is blessed with} the best of children’, 

Note also that the sentence has no connective, and that the proper name Leotychidas 
has no article. With that, we may leave the three words. 

He goes on: ddyAov S¢ ‘but it is unclear’: gap: Olvydryp 7} TiaoimSpéra ‘daughter Tima- 
simbrota’: gap: a twos, which no one can explain. 

What could have come after dSyAov 52? Whatever the word was, it must almost 
certainly have begun with a consonant; otherwise the epsilon of the word 5¢ would have been 
cutoff.® There is only one way in which the epsilon could be the first letter of the next word: 
the scribe once splits a word after an augment (col. iii, line 16); but he is not perverse enough 
to do this to other words after the first letter. This means that adnAov 6° €[ore is out, and so 
is ddyAov & ¢[i, ‘it is unclear whether’, and so is adyAor 3° [juir, ‘it is unclear to me’ (the 
commentator speaks of himself in the plural, col. ii, line 27). There is still a wide field to 
choose from:? aéyAov 2 [rivos, ‘it is unclear of whom’ Is as good as anything; and so we 
might guess déydov Sé [rivos dor Oluydrnp F TipacipBpsra: ‘it is unclear whose daughter 
Timasimbrota is’. This is very slightly shorter than the gap; but the lettering is not 
stoichedon, and so this need not worry us overmuch,!® 

This conclusion is the same as that which Lobel (54) arrives at by a different argument. 
But there is a snag: in line 21 the commentator knows that Timasimbrota’s father is 
Eurykrates; how then can he be uncertain here? Here the answer may lie in the relationship 
between the two lemmata.™ ‘It is unclear whose daughter Timasimbrota is’, says the 
commentator; then he quotes a line from another part of the poem, and concludes that she is 
the daughter of Eurykrates, 

Two further comments: first, Timasimbrota is surely the wai[dw»] dpicray of line 14; 
secondly, there remains the gap at the beginning of line 16. If rwos is a word, then the a 
might be a feminine plural, or a feminine dative, or a verbal ending, perhaps an infinitive, 
possibly fvJa:, more probably a verb taking the genitive; or «Jai rivos. To this we shall 
return (p. 66), 

Now for the second lemma and comment. Here we must start at the end and work 


*A procedure rightly condemned by Beloch, 
Griechische Geschichte® (Strassburg, 1913) i 2.179. 

* Op. cit. 61, 

* He elides elsewhere: col. ii, 6, 12; col. ii, 25. 
But in col, iii, 21 we have mpéoy[us] dé dvri (Lobel's 
reconstruction; the scribe himself abbreviated to 4°): 
should this be mpéoy[ug] 6 drri? 

* One possibility is adrepor; but if so, I cannot 
reconstruct the passage as a whole. xdrepor rodrow 
Gjvyarnp Wj (instead of 4; we have seen that the 
commentator dispenses with articles with NAMES, 
above) Tipampfipéra has been suggested; but then we 


would surely require adtepow # tovrod Oleyatyp ctec., 
which would be too long, West informs me that he 
proposes ddydov dé [adtepor rotrov Glevernp 
Tipoctuppive, [i] érépas Héue) tal teres. 

“The writing is very irregular, and for the larger 
gaps in particular the estimates of letters lost are more 
than usually approximate,’ Barrett 688, n. 2. For 
this reason I have not indicated the length of gaps, 
for which see Lobel, 

" This suggestion, which is central to my argu- 
ment, 1s one of several for which [am indebted te Mr 
Oswyn Murray, 
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back. Line 20 is in a bad state; but the first upsilon does seem to be an upsilon from the 
photograph, and not a nu; this, plus the fact that we are dealing with Agiads, as we shall see 
in a moment, rules out 7)» & Evpu[mwvridav. In line 2t [ToAvd Jeupos is confidently restored 
from line 18. What we need, then, is a name in the genitive singular beginning Eury-, 
and a word expressing a family relationship, like 6vyd[7np in line 22, In the Agiad family 
tree (Hdt. vii 204), Polydoros is the father of Eurykrates; but Lobel, Page and Barrett agree 
that wdrnp is too long for the gap. The only other possible word is vids. Who then is the 
man whose name begins Eury-? Both Eurykrates and Eurykratidas were Agiad kings, and 
both have been suggested (Eurykrates: Lobel, Page; Eurykratidas: Barrett). I favour 
Eurykrates; but I cannot state my reasons for this until I have established what the other 
names on the papyrus were (sec pp. 67-68). 

We are now in a position to translate from line 19. ‘X is the son of Leotychidas the 
king of the Spartans’ ;!* ‘but of Eurykrates, Polydoros is the son and Timasimbrota the 
daughter’. The writer thus resolves his worry about whose daughter Timasimbrota is; but 
we are left with the worry of who X, the son of Leotychidas, is. Page points out that the 
only son we know of is Hippokratidas, the next king (Hdt. viii 131); and this name will fit 
the gap exactly. Lobel (54) and Barrett urge caution: there may, they say, be other sons 
of whom we know nothing. There may, indeed; but it is unlikely that there were other sons 
with twelve letters in their name. 

Next, the lemma in lines 17 and 18. vay & é[ouwx]ev (I accept Lobel’s restoration, as do 
Page and Barrett), ‘he, she, or even it, is like in nature, or growth’: gap: ‘to the fair-haired 
child’; then [ToAvdci[p]w. This last word is followed by a gap at the end of the line, so that the 
word might be complete, in which casc it is a genitive, ‘to the fair-haired child of Polydoros’ ; 
or there might have been an iota after it, in which case it is a dative, ‘to the fair-haired child 
Polydoros’. Page argues that it must be genitive, on the grounds that wJa:di suggests that 
the father’s name was there. He then claims that line 19 proves that the person said to 
resemble the waits favés was a son of Leotychidas; and concludes that we should read: 
guav & €[oux]ev [‘Irmoxparidas madi fav8@ TTodvdes[p]w: ‘Hippokratidas is like in nature (or 
growth) to the fair-haired son of Polydoros’. 

This raises two difficulties. It is hard to make sense of the whole passage with this 
supplement; there is no logic init. And we have to swallow the fact that Aleman compared 
a Eurypontid’s son to an Agiad’s son, Page himself finds this odd, and Barrett agrees. 
Barrett also points out that the article with Evpu- in line 20 suggests that he has just been 
mentioned. Indeed, only one point in Page’s argument need be accepted, namely that 
madi almost certainly requires a genitive naming the father. But that genitive need not 
be IToAviuipw; the genitive may have come in the gap, in which case [ToAvdcipw would have to 
be dative. 

This gives us a clue to what seems to be the only possible way out of the difficulties. 
Read: dvav & e[owx]ev [Evpuxpdreos (or -ovs) w]aidi £av0G Iodvdd[p}w; and everything 
immediately becomes clear. ‘She’, that is Timasimbrota, the last person mentioned, ‘is like 
Polydoros, the fair-haired son of Eurykrates’. The nu on the end of go:«ev duly comes before 
a vowel, and Evpuxpdreos is the right length; the article with Evpuxpdrovs in line 20 is ex- 
plained; better still, we are no longer embarrassed by a comparison between the two rival 


% There is no need to follow Barrett’s tentative supra). If Barrett is right, and Aewrvyida is a slip of 


suggestion (689 n. 1) that the scribe may have written 
Aeorrvyida by mistake for "Avafdvdpov (on the grounds 
that the name Leotychidas, which has just occurred 
five lines before, might have been in his mind, and 
that all would then be plain sailing). This proposal 
should be rejected because (a) the papyrus can be 
made to yield perfectly good sense as it stands; (b) the 
scribe does not seem prone to error (but see p. 62 
VOL. LXXXVIL. 


the pen, then we cannot know what the scribe should 
have written. 

Some think the repetition of Aaxedatyoviow in lines 
15 and 20 strange, and suggest ‘the Eurypontid king’. 
I regard the repetition as recapitulatory, and there- 
fore unobjectionable. West favours ro? [aporipy- 
pévou) Pamdévs. 
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royal houses: the comparison is between brother and sister, and no one could ask for anything 
more natural than that. 

Best of all, it enables us to make sense of the logic of the entire passage. Here is a 
translation: * “But now let us go, <trusting in the power (or whatever) of the daimon”, down 
to “best of children”. Leotychidas is king of the Spartans. But it is unclear whose daughter 
Timasimbrota is’. Then half a line which I leave for the moment. ‘ “She is like Polydoros, 
the fair-haired son of Eurykrates”. Hippokratidas is the son of Leotychidas, king of the Spar- 
tans; but Lurykrates’ son is Polydoros and Timasimbrota is his (Eurykrates’) daughter’. The 
commentator’s problem is solved2" He has deduced from the fact that Polydoros and 
Timasimbrota are said by the poet to resemble each other that they are brother and sister. 
He knows that Polydoros is the son of Eurykrates: the poem says so. It follows, then, that 
Timasimbrota is the daughter of Eurykrates. ©O.E.D. 

Even now, however, everything is not clear. ‘Two obscurities remain: there is still a 
lacuna in line 17; and my restorations raise the problem of how Hippokratidas got into the 
argument. I think I understand the way in which the commentator is arguing: Polydoros 
is the son of Eurykrates, says the poet. Therefore Hippokratidas is not the son of Eurykrates, 
but the son of the other king, Leotychidas. That is how his mind seems to be working; the 
problem is, why does he mention Hippokratidas at all? There has not been a word about 
him before. 

These two problems, I would suggest, solve each other. ‘The lacuna in line t7 contained 
a question to which ‘Hippokratidas is the son of Leotychidas king of Sparta’ is the answer. 
I would therefore read lines 15 to 17 as follows: d&nAov dé [tivos dori @)]vyarnp 7 Tyas Spéra 
[ai is d vide x]at civos: ‘it is unclear whose daughter Timasimbrota is, and who is the 
“son” the poet mentions, and whose son he is’, Lines 17 to 22 now provide answers to all 
these questions. It should be emphasised, however, that this supplement is no more than a 
conjecture. ‘Two things can be said in its favour: it puts the final piece of the jigsaw in, and 
produces complete sense; and it is the right length for the gap. 

This interpretation, moreover, means that the words to be stressed in the argument are 
Aewrvyida in line 19, and Edjpuxpdrous in line 20. Sure enough, these words come in emphatic 
positions within their clauses: ‘Hippokratidas of Leotychidas the son is... but of Eurykrates 
the son is. . .°; my hypothesis explains this otherwise unnatural word-order. 

The complete text of these lines in my view is therefore: 


13 viv 8" lowes tm Saippovas 
fos) rod rouf[Sdv| dplotav: “lewruyidas 

15 Alaxedail pov ww Baowets. dbnAov dé 
sivos dove Olvyarnp 7) TiysacpBpora 
Kai Tis 6 vios K]ai tives. «pudv 8 €loixlev 
Edpuxpateosg rjavbi EavOe Todviualplea- 
"Inmoxparidas| Aewruytda vids €ore Tov 

20 Aaxedaupoview] BaotAd[w]s- [ro] i 6 Edou[epa- 
vous vids [ToAvd|wpos wai Tip[ acu |Bpdra 
Guya[ryp. 


Ts it unnatural to use the phrase ‘Polydoros, the Something indicating that a conclusion is being 
fair-haired son of Eurykrates’, if the comparison is drawn would be preferable to the bald fot: but 
between brother and sister? [think not. Theproba- = there is no room for a particle, and dy efy is out of the 
bility that Timasimbrota is the subject might be question. 
increased if we knew more about the pocm as a whole. 

(Lines o-10 show that the poem is not concerned 
exclusively with girls.) 
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We are now at last ready to turn to historical questions. Who are all these people?" 
It would be as well to set out part of the Spartan royal genealogies at this point. 








Agiads Eurypontids 
13 ALKAMENES + +12 THEOPOMPOS 
y | 
14 POLYDOROS <— a | 
| [ | 
15 EURYKRATES 13 Archidamos | ANAXANDRIDAS 


| | 
14 Zeuxidamos ARCHIDAMOS 


15 Anaxidamos ANAXILAOS 


| | 
16 ANAXANDROS ~— =~? 16 Archidamos = LEOTYCHIDAS | 


| | | 
17 EURYKRATIDAS | 17 HIPPOKRATIDAS 





| 
| | | 
18 LEON -—+18 AGASIKLES Hegesilaos 
| | 
(Croesus)<—+19 1=ANAXANDRIDAS =2+—+19 ARISTON Menares 


—— | | 

[ Gr eae 20 DEMARATOS LEOTYCHIDAS II 
20 Dorieus LEOQNIDAS Kleombrotos KLEQMENES 
(Kings in capitals; arrows indicate synchronisms; numbers refer to generations after 
Herakles.)** 

Leotychidas king of the Spartans and his son Hippokratidas present no difficulties; we 
can put them confidently in their place on the Eurypontid family tree. This leaves us with 
Polydoros and his father Eurykrat-. Polydoros can easily be dealt with: the father of 
Polydoros, the Agiad king, was Alkamenes; the father of our Polydoros is Eurykrat-; there 


18 Davison, whose paper appeared before Page's Hegesilaos and Menares: Het. vii 191 un- 
and Barrett's reviews were available, says (34) that emended (see p. by). 
Timasimbrota may be Leotychidas’ daughter, and (v) For making Leotychidas I king: Plut. AMfor. 224 
that Polydoros may be hisson. The last letters of line C-D; Plut. Lyenrg. 13.7; Rhianus ap. Paus. iv 
20 are sufficient to rule this out. (He notes that this 15.2; P.Oxy. 2390. 
would imply that the name Polydoros had changed (vi) For making Agasikles and Ariston kings: Hdt. i 
families, There is nothing wrong with this— 65.05 1 67.1. 
Anaxandridas appears on both the Agiad and (vii) For making Archidamos, Zeuxidamos, Anaxi- 
Eurypontid family trees; but his guess must be damos and Archidamos kings: Paus. in 7; 
rejected on other grounds.) for rejecting them, see Huxley, of. cif. 117, 

I agree, however, with Davison, 94, and with n. 252. 

Janni, 169, that the present fragment makes the (viii) For splitting the Eurypontid family tree after 
suggestion that the Agido of Alcman fr. 1 Diehl is an Hippokratidas: see Huxley, op. cil. 117-18, 
Agiad highly probable. n. 243, where another possible reconstruction 

18 Evidence for the genealogies: (Beloch, op. cit. i 2.189) is also given. 

(i) For Agiad line: Hdt. vii 204. (ix) For synchronisms: (a) Alkamenes and Theo- 
(ii) For Eurypontid line: Hdt. viii 191. pompos: Plut. Mor. 239 F. (b) Polydoros and 
(iii) For the family of Anaxandridas the Agiad: Theopompos: Plut. Lyewrg. 6. (c) Anaxandros 

Hdt. v 41.1, 3. and Leotychidas I: P. Oxy. 2390? (d) Leon 
(iv) For making the Eurypontid line from Anax- and Agasikles: Hdt. 1 65.1. (ec) Croesus, 


andridas to Hippokratidas kings, but not Anaxandridas and Ariston: Hdt. i 67.1. 
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is therefore no question of identification; hence our Polydoros is someone hitherto unknown, 
as is his sister Timasimbrota.7 

Eurykrat- remains: is he Eurykrates, of the fifteenth generation after Herakles, or is he 
Eurykratidas, of the seventeenth? Here I must make two assumptions, which may be wrong. 
My first assumption is that all the people named by the commentator were contemporaries. 
This cannot be proved. Ifthe poem of Aleman had compared an Agiad with a Eurypontid, 
we could be pretty sure that they were contemporaries, but I do not believe that it did. I 
shall nevertheless assume that it referred, either explicitly or by allusion, to all the names 
which our commentator mentions, and that this is why he tells us about Leotychidas, 
Hippokratidas, Eurykrat-, Polydoros and Timasimbrota, My other assumption is that either 
Beloch’s or Huxley’s reconstruction of the Spartan king-lists (sce n. 16, viii) is not far from 
the truth; for our purposes it does not matter which. 

Now we know for certain from Herodotus (i 65.1) that Leon, the son of Eurykratidas, 
was a contemporary of Agasikles. If we make our Polydoros another son of Eurykratidas, 
he too will be contemporary with Agasikles who is the grandson of Leotychidas. This is 
improbable. It would also imply (if I may anticipate an argument which I have not yet 
produced; see p. 69, top) that Aleman wrote in the generation before Croesus, that is, in 
the early sixth century, for if Eurykrat- is Eurykratidas, Polydoros will belong to the same 
generation as Leon; and I am not prepared to believe that either. Eurykrat-, then, must 
be Eurykrates. Polydoros, the son of Eurykrates, will then be a contemporary of Leoty- 
chidas, which is what we want; and Polydoros will be named after his grandfather. There 
are two reassuring parallels for this in the Agiad line, Eurykratidas grandson of Eurykrates, 
and Leonidas grandson of Leon. 

This identification means that we can accept the stemma as printed by Page (20) :* 


Axsiads Eurypontids 
14 POLYDOROS 


| 
15 EURYKRATES 
| 
| | 
16 ANAXANDROS § Polydoros Timasimbrota LEOTYCHIDAS I 


ee 


vais Favllos LILO 


with only one alteration: we must erase the ‘fair-haired child of Polydoros’, who never 
existed (see pp. 65-66). Moreover, there is no need to adjust the synchronisms, Leon and 
Agasikles were contemporaries, as Herodotus (i 65.1) tells us. It is therefore probable that 
their grandfathers were contemporaries. This probability is confirmed by the papyrus, 
for their grandfathers were Anaxandros, the brother of our Polydoros, and Leotychidas. 

There is only one problem here. If we go right back and make Theopompos and king 
Polydoros (not our Polydoros!) contemporaries, as we surely must (Plut. Lycurg. 6), then my 
arrangement produces an unfortunate concertina effect in the Eurypontid line: rather a lot 
of Eurypontids have to be squeezed into the same number of years as rather a few Agiads. 
This is not impossible. The reconstruction which I favour raises no difficulties which were 
not already raised by the synchronisms of Theopompos and Polydoros in Plutarch, and of 
Leon and Agasikles in Herodotus; but I admit that by pushing the problem back a couple of 
generations it aggravates the old ones. 

Our next task will be to attempt to date Leotychidas. Herodotus (i 67.1) tells us that 


So far, this is in agreement with Page. * See Addendum, p. 73. 
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Ariston was a contemporary of Croesus. So Ariston’s father, Agasikles, will live in the early 
sixth century. Hippokratidas, the father of Agasikles, then comes at the turn of the seventh 
and sixth centuries (c. 600) ; so Leotychidas fits in at the end of the seventh century. 

If we assume that the commentator has not made any mistakes, and is interpreting the 
poem correctly, we can say that we now know that Aleman mentioned, or alluded to, king 
Leotychidas. He therefore lived either during or after his reign. We can go one better 
than this: he referred to king Leotychidas, but his son Hippokratidas is apparently not yet 
king. Alcman therefore lived during the reign of Leotychidas.'* The Suda dates Aleman 
to 672-669 B.c.; Eusebius dates him to 659.1" Both of these dates must be wrong, if they are 
intended as floruits: we now know that, since Aleman mentioned king Leotychidas, he lived 
in the late seventh century. Eusebius offers another date, 609, which Page in his edition of 
the Partheneion (165) regarded as ‘inexplicable’, This now appears to be more or less right. 
I cannot account for the mistaken dates.*° 


We may now turn to the beginning of the commentary on the second poem. Here are 
lines 22 to 28, in Lobel's reconstruction: 


22 ]-a Alccopar t| Juv wa- 
Aveta Jucac threp[ | .aTpoc 
rie tla ]wrtéew pale ].poc (€or) 
25 dvpal |rpa Aupal. . . - év d]é rav- 
rye THe idle AA] Kpaw duel... . * €]eOy- 


[ ]ueGo. Se[. . Joxourra y[. . - plete rac 


viv Aomaly .. .]pac. 
22 cé(or tei) Ma&cja Page & Meéicja Barrett Alccopea afart]av Lobel, Page Aiccopal t[e Barrett Alecopal 
tle ajar (eg.) West 
23 tdc Mo)icac Page -veae’ Barrett patpde Lobel, Barrett 


rie t[av UMera]y<castiden pudlie 6 dé ylopée (écre) Atualwat, dw ad}tpa Avpa[vec Page 
(yopdc, aétpa Lobel) pvd [ie dé 6 y)opde (eert) | Aupalirne or Avpa[ridoc Barrett 

26 guc[todoyel Lobel, Page Barrett 6 ‘AA |xwar Barrett 

26-28 é]xtn|cipebla dé [rd SJoxodera y[puiv Lobel, Page, Barrett ps Jeta tae rév Aourdi[y Expo] pac 

Lobel, Barrett downa[y sei ]pac Page 


24-25 


Let us again start at the end and work backwards. The 8]é in line 25 shows us where 
the sentence starts. ¢v 8]¢ ravry 7 @8[7: ‘in this poem’; "AA]«pav dvo[. Column iii shows 
us what Alcman is doing: he is talking about the origins of the world. Lobel therefore 
suggested ¢vo[coAcyet; but this means writing in seven letters where there is room for only 
four or five. He adds that the word may have been abbreviated, and Page follows him on 


1 But see n. 3. 

19 See D. L. Page, Aleman, The Partheneton (Oxford, 
1951) 164-6. Page and Davison extract conflicting 
dates from Eusebius. The years I give are from the 
edition of R. Helm, Leipzig, 1913. 

2° ‘This conclusion as to the date of Aleman has 
already been drawn by Janni, 171. The new date 
docs not conflict with Page's general conclusion, of. 
cit. 166. ‘The latest discussion of Aleman’s date is by 
Davison, who believes (33-4) (i) that Leotychidas was 
dead when Aleman wrote the poem commented on by 
our papyrus (see n. 9 mujra); (ul) that Eusebius’ first 


date, 659/8, is nearer the truth than that in the Suda, 
672/68; and (iii) that Eusebius’ alternative date can 
safely be eliminated from the discussion. But (i) and 
(ii) seem hardly compatible, for it would follow that 
the reigns of kings Hippokratidas and Agasikles 
between them covered the greater part of the century 
between the death of Leotychidas (before 659/8, 
according to Davison) and the reign of Ariston, 
which according to Herodotus (i 67.1) corresponds 
with that of Croesus (¢. 560-546 [P-W. suppl. v, 
457]). This is unlikely. 
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this; but surely it is highly unlikely that the scribe would abbreviate a word like duaioAcye?.™ 
Perhaps he wrote duo[ixds followed by a stroke standing for dor: (see n. 21): év 6]é ratry 79 
8[_ 6( 2) AA) xpay duo[ucds dors: “In this poem Aleman is a cosmological philosopher’ .** 

Then, €]x@y[od]efa 62 [ra d)oxoivra 3j[niv, “we shall set out our opinions’ pera tas trav 
Aowrdi[y wet]pas, ‘following (either in the sense of “after” or “according to’’) the attempts of 
the other commentators’ (Page). Barrett prefers pjera ras raw Ama [y éxdolpde, ‘at the 
end of the rest of my remarks about the piece’, following a hesitant suggestion by Lobel.” 
The plural éx@olpds is odd. If text, and not a lacuna, followed, a decision might be easier. 
I resist the temptation to insist that Lobel’s phrase must mean ‘after carrying out the corpses 
of the other commentators for burial’; none the less, Page’s wei ]pas is a much more plausible 
conjecture. We may observe in passing the unquestionable mention of Aleman’s name, 
and the fact that the commentator (if he wrote wet]pas) refers to previous material on his 
subject, to which he has access. 

Before we go any further, we should take note of an important observation made by 
Barrett. The papyrus strips are slightly dislocated in lines 22 to 29. This means ‘that the 
gaps will be in places slightly wider than they are on the plate and in Lobel’s transcript’ 
(Barrett 689, n. 2). We may therefore conjecture words slightly longer than the gaps which 
Lobel allows, but never shorter. 

Line 23 ends dep gap -arpos. Before the alpha, ‘a stroke descending from left to right 
suggesting A, but I cannot say p is excluded’ (Lobel 52). The only suggestion made for this 
so far has been y:jarpds (Lobel, Barrett). But rep [rijs wjarpds is too short for the gap; and 
if, as is probable, this is commentary and not lemma, we would want pJyrpés.*4 dep [ris 
Qvy]arpes, ‘on behalf of the daughter’, would be the right length; but it is hard to believe 
that the letter before the alpha was a gamma. 

After these preliminaries, we can attack the main crux, the -rridwr dvAy of line 24. What 
groups at Sparta are described as ¢vAai? First, there are the three old Dorian tribes, the 
Pamphyloi, the Hylleis and the Dymanes. But we cannot induce their genitive plurals to 
end in -yriéwv: we may therefore discard this possibility. 

The other candidates are, of course, the obes. Pitana is called a ¢udyj by Hesychius; so 
is Kynosoura; Limnai is called a dvdyj in an inscription; Mesoa is called a dvAy by Stephanus 
of Byzantium.” | will not venture an opinion on how many obes there were; but it seems 
that one more can be added to this list. Oxyrhynchus papyrus 2389 refers to Pitana 
unmistakeably four times, and possibly a fifth; it also refers twice to dvpawa.* I would 
accept Barrett's restoration (687) of col. i, lines 6-8: a[oA]Ades 6€ [A]vpat[av rapfévor 
agdt]ovro eis] tiv ITera[v]iw cvy[yopedoovon tats Iiravario; ‘often the young girls of 
Dyme came to Pitana to sing in chorus together with the girls of Pitana’. As Barrett says, 
the girls of Dyme and the girls of Pitana appear to be mutually exclusive groups. He 
offers two explanations. The first is that the girls of Dyme may have belonged to the old 
tribe the Dymanes, and the girls of Pitana to the new tribe Pitana. The Rhetra indeed 


“1 °The scribe does, however, abbreviate fairly 
frequently: / for éom: in fr. 2 col. ii, 24; fr. go, line 2; 
but sometimes gots in full, fr. 2 col. ii, 19; and other 


comp. verb. 8) the genitive must refer to the thing 
expressed; so if éepopdc is read, téiw Aotndir cannot 
mean ‘the other commentators’. There are no 


abbreviations in fr. 1 (c), line 2; fr. 2 col. ii, 14, col. 
iti, 14, 21, 29; fr. 99 (c), lines 2—9; fr. 49 col. ii, 15. 
Alternatively, the dislocation of the papyrus (sce 
above) might perhaps allow the longer restoration. 

"2 eode ix Aristotle's regular word for the pre- 
Socratics in the Physics and elsewhere; see L.-5.-J. 
a.V. guoids I 2. 

™ Jepopd can mean ‘expression, enunciation’ of 
ideas (L.-5S.-J. sense V). On the analogy of such 
phrases as fepopa raw voqudrar (Dion. Hal. ae 


doubt other possibilities besides mel]paz and émpolpde. 

“ Whether -crpog is lemma or comment, it is 
certain that tj> in line 24 must be comment. The 
lack of a connective after ri; tells us nothing: cf. lines 
14-15. 

* Evidence in P-W. xvii, 1694 (V. Ehrenberg, s.v. 
Obai). 

* Pitana: P.Oxy. 2389 col. i, 3, 7, 8, 11, possibly 
10, Dymainai: col. i, 5, 7. 
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confirms that tribes and obes co-existed; but if the Dymanes were a racial group, and Pitana 


a local division, this explanation, as Barrett sees, immediately raises difficulties. 


Alter- 


natively, Dyme is a local ¢vAy like Pitana, Kynosura, Limnai and Mesoa. This is surely 
right; and it is confirmed by the entry in Hesychius Adpn: ev Srdpry dvdy kai ramos. This used 
to be written off as a confusion with the Dymanes,; but it mow seems fairly clear that Hesychius 


was correct.** 


So we have five divisions of Sparta, later described as dvAai. Whether there were any 
more, and what to do about Amyklai, are questions which I shall not attempt to answer. 


We can now return to our papyrus, arm 
genitive plural, and sec if any of them fits in the gap. 
Atpvaiwv; Mecoardw or Mecoariduw; Avpdvew or Avpai 


ed with these five tribes, put them into the 


Uhraveardvor Tiravaride; Kuvocoupewv; 
fa 


vew? all attempts end in failure. 


One way out is to make the most of a mark which appears on the papyrus above the 


puzzling -rreder. 


Page, following a hint of Lobel, says that this is an alpha, which the 


scribe at first missed out, and then added above the line; and so he reads Thera]v<a>ridew. 


But this is impossible. 
and tau, but over the tau and the iota; 50 


‘As Lobel had already pointed out (55), the mark is not over the nu 
it is too far to the mght. 
agree that it is questionable for a tribe to be defined by its female members. 


Lobel and Barrett 
Barrett says 


the supplement is too short. We may add to these objections the observation that the scribe 
appears to make no errors elsewhere (but see p. 62). Tira]varidww, then, is out; and, of 
course, if we once say that the scribe has slipped, then almost anything goes. 


What is this mysterious mark ? 


It is hard to say, especially as the papyrus is in a very 


bad state at this point; but it ts worth pointing out that there appears to be a similar mark 


under fragment 30, line 2. 


Perhaps these marks record nothing more significant than the 
attempts of the scribe to get his pen to write. 


The -rridev dudyj thus seems to pose an insoluble problem. First of all, as far as we can 
see, it did not exist; and secondly, we are asked to believe that it had a mother, or a daughter: 
tmép [ris plarpos or Gvylarpés ris t[Gv] -vTideow duA[js. These considerations, together with 
the fact that at the beginning of line 25 there is a word which clearly names a tribe, beginning 
Avpa-, make it almost overwhelmingly necessary for us to put a firm mark of punctuation 
after -pridw; the -ryr:Swv dud is a mirage; it is Avy which is the duay.** 


With this I agree. 


is not very satisfactory: ‘and of the tribe the chorus is of girls of Dyme’. 


The word after the dvayj-word is generally thought to be xo]pes (Lobel, Page, Barrett). 


But duals 8’ 6 ylopds ore Avpa[ins, which Barrett tentatively offers us, 


The word-order is 


most curious, and the explanation that évAjs is emphatic (‘as for the fribe, itis. .") ismot very 


convincing. uAjjs, indeed, seems to be the root of the trouble. 


Lobel in his literal trans- 


cript does not print the phi; there is a hole here in the papyrus, but the bottom of the letter, 
a hook swinging around to the right, is quite visible, and phi is the only letter that the scribe 


8? ‘The entry in Hesychius is rejected by Ehrenberg 
(P-W, xvii, 1695-6 [5.v. Obai)); it would be easy, but 
not helpful, to muluply references. 

The chief objection to Dyme as an obe is that it 
would be perverse for anyone naming a set of new 
tribes to think wp a name so similar to one of the old. 
But perhaps his choice was not free: these are place- 
names and local divisions, and if there were a place 
called Dyme, he would have no option. The place 
could have received this name because Dymanes 
settled there in early days. A parallel of sorts might 
be Pamphylia, which Huxley (op- cit., 15) thinks was 
settled by the same Pamphyloi as at Sparta. How- 
ever, no one has succeeded im finding a Dyme in 
Laconia. 


The feminine form Atwawa is confirmed by 


Stephanus of Byzantium s.v. duwares, as well as by 
P.Oxy. 2989. 

24 Barrett rightly separates the words -rridar and 
peas. / 

There are other ways out of the impasse. One is 
to read umép [tit -a]tpos THs tle - : - Or guiy 
could mean something other than a ‘tribe’ (as [ have 
understood the word throughout this discussion) : then 
we might have a Eijpem)rreddie gedy). But such a 
usage would be more probable in poetry than in a 
late commentator. (Hdt. iii 26.1 is not a safe 
parallel.) He could, of course, have got the phrase 
from the poem; or he may have been ignorant 
enough to think that the Eurypontids really were a 


puar. 
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writes in this way. So phi upsilon lambda are pretty certain. Why not dvd[inds 5¢ yo]pds 
éort Avpals: ‘it is the tribal chorus of Dyme’? Or possibly duA[éras 82 yo)pds, a phrase for a 
tribal chorus which is used on an Attic inscription of the first century a.p. (JG ii* 3114, line 
4)? It might be objected that this was too long for the gap; but Barrett has shown that we 
must enlarge the gap. 

We are then faced with the letters -7pa duye- in line 95. Lobel, with caution, suggests 
wa|zpa, a Doric form of ¢parpia; ‘I do not know’, he adds, ‘how suitable this word is to 
Spartan institutions’. Page rushes in where Lobel feared to tread, and prints dv md|rpa 
Avpa[ves; which results in strange Greek. adrpa is a word which is used by Pindar and on 
inscriptions** to mean a ‘body of persons claiming descent from a common ancestor’; but 
there are strong reasons against reading ithere. This is a late commentator writing; that he 
should use a word like mdzpa, which is both technical and Doric, without offering any 
explanation, seems quite inadmissible. I therefore submit that the werpa Avpaive, or 
whatever, is just as mythical a beast as the -r7riSwy dvdr. 

What other words end in -zpa? pyjrpa, of course; but that gets us nowhere. One class 
of words comes to mind, and that is names of women. The list is a distinguished onc: it 
includes Clytemnestra, Electra, Hypermestra, Cleopatra, and no doubt many others. 
Perhaps we could read a proper name ending in -zpa here, followed by 4vye[wa (see n. 7): 
‘Q (whoever she is) is a girl from Dyme’. No connective, and no article, and no verb; to 
justify this, there is our old friend Acwrvyidas [A] axedac[povi lov BacAeds in line 15 (see p. 64). 

This leaves the opening words, which have no historical implications. I accept the 
general view that Aleman is invoking the Muse. The poem should begin abruptly Mao]a, 
Moooyat, “Muse, I pray’; attempts to write ce Mécja (Page) or &b Méola (Barrett) ignore the 
fact that the scribe always leaves a space before a lemma. Moreover, ‘cs seems not to be used 
in invocations of the Muse in the early period’ (West 156, n. 2), Then, probably, z[¢ o.]av 
padora (West, following a suggestion of Barrett; this is better than the prosaic z[arr]dv 
pddora). As for the four letters -vaas, they could be lemma or comment, and they could 
indicate an accusative plural, a genitive singular, or a participle. Page’s Mo|veas is not 
impossible, Although only one woman is mentioned in line 22, she has certainly become 
plural by line 28; so provisionally we might accept ras Mo]doas. 

My tentative reconstruction of these lines therefore reads: 


22 Moa], Aiccowai tle cijav pa- 
Aveta. [ras Molucas dep [Tis Gvylarpos |?) 
ris s[av —JpriBwo- gudfuxds 82 xolpds (Zor) 

25 Avpals- —]zpa Avpalwa- <v dle rav- 

77 77 8[7 6 "AAlepay duolinds dori-  €]Oy- 
ao]eQa Se [ra bloxoirra 7[iv leva Tas 
va Aowraa[y mei] pas. 


& be 


Muse, [ beseech you especially of gods.” He invokes (understood) the Muses on bchalf of the 
daughter (possibly) of the family of the -»riéa:.". Now whereas there are no tribes with this 
ending, there are any amount of families, and it is impossible to guess which one it was. 
Those who like bold hypotheses might welcome Barrett's Evpumw]yridav (689, n. 3) here: there 
is nothing against it. “And it is the tribal chorus of Dyme. Qis a girl fromDyme.’ Q, I 
imagine, 1s the leader of the chorus. Perhaps she is also the daughter of the -vrida. ‘In 
this pocm Alcman is a cosmological philosopher. We shall set out our opinions following 
the attempts of the other commentators.’ 


© L.-S.-J. cites Pindar Pyth. viti 98, of. Nem. vi 36, century a.p.); of. also A, Andrewes, ‘The Patrai of 
viii 46, and IG. v (2) 495 (Megalopolis, second Kamiros', BSA lii (1957) 30-7. 
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Even if this reconstruction is wrong—and I put it forward much morc tentatively than 
that of lines 13 to 22—it seems clear that the papyrus confirms the existence of a tribe, or 
obe, called Dyme; and I hope that I have shown that the commentator need have said 
nothing about a -ir:dwv dud; or a watpa dupaivew, thereby removing the two main headaches 
from the interpretation of this passage. 


University of Exeter. F. D. Harvey. 


Addendum to p. 68: Mr W. G. Forrest has kindly pointed out that since it was the Greck 
custom to name the first-born after his grandfather, Polydoros, not Anaxandros, ought to 
be the eldest brother. This is surely correct, and Page’s stemma should be ammended 
accordingly. Since Anaxandros succeeded Eurykrates, it would follow that Polydoros 
died before his father. 


AESCHYLUS IN SICILY 


Time has done almost its worst with the cultural and social history of Western Greece in 
the period from Hieron’s succession in 478 to the death of Aeschylus in 456. It has left us 
no complete work by any Western Greek author; and for a chronicler of the period it has 
been able to do nothing better than a Diodorus Siculus. As a result, most of those details 
in the picture that are not missing are obscure, Close observation is fruitless, except only 
at one or two points where there still falls the brilliant but fugitive light of a Pindaric ode. 
Even 50, if we step far enough back, a general composition emerges about which, I believe, 
there will not be much disagreement. 

This was a precocious culture, largely called into being by artificial means, and hence 
short-lived. But while it lived it anticipated in many ways the culture and the problems 
of Old Greece a generation and more later. Here already was at least one city-state 
swollen to outsize proportions, with a fluid population for which the moral and social 
patterns of the close-knit archaic community must inevitably have been losing their meaning.* 
Here already was that violent confrontation of old and new, tradition and free inquiry, 
which is more familiar to us from the Athens of the late fifth century, from the time of 
Euripides, Socrates and Aristophanes, There is a religious background of essentially rather 
primitive mortuary beliefs—that whole region, of course, is the demesne of the Two Goddesses 
—though these beliefs themselves are taking on new and far from primitive shapes in the 
minds of the Pythagoreans and their associates. In abrupt contrast to them stand the 
utterly modern and sophisticated minds of the native Epicharmus and the immigrant 
Xenophanes; and half-way between there is a Sicilian who embodies in one man the con- 
tradictions of the epoch: Empedocles, poet and scientist, author (to the consternation of 
the learned in modern times) both of the [epi Picea and of the Kafappoi. The same time, 
in Syracuse, sees the beginnings of a school of rhetoric—rhetoric, carrying in itself all those 
fearsome questions as to the relation between the word and the thing, between beauty and 
truth, which were to perplex Plato well into the fourth century. A pupil of that school, 
Gorgias, was already a grown man when Aeschylus died, but—significantly—was not to 
bring the new learning to Athens until 427 B.c., a generation after. Some of the conditions 
of Cleon’s Athens, in short, were already foreshadowed, momentarily, in Hicron’s Syracuse. 
It is no accident that some of the fragments of Epicharmus anticipate, in tone and perhaps 
in content, Socratic dialogues;* and there may even be something in the guess that his 
play “dyos wai Aoyiva was the model for that classic document of the late fifth-century 
intellectual crisis: the contest between the Just and Unjust Arguments in Aristophanes" 
Clouds.® 

I have spent some time in drawing an admittedly impressionistic picture of this culture 
because one must have its conditions firmly in mind if one is to appreciate the effect that it 
will have had on a visitor fresh off the ship from Old Greece. Here we reach another 
subject on which our detailed information is meagre, but which, in general, does not admit 
of doubt: the flow of poets from Old Greece who arrived during these years—Simonides, 





* This article is a slightly expanded version of a 
communication read at the meeting of the Classical 
Association of Canada in Vancouver, June 1965. 

* For the size and mobility of the Sicilian popula- 
tion, compare the operations undertaken by Gelon 
at Syracuse and Megara Hyblaea [T. J. Dunbabin, 
The Western Greeks, [Oxford 1948] 416-17); Hiero's 
treatment of the Catanacans (Diodorus xi 49); 
Theron’s of the Himeraeans (ibid.) ; and the somewhat 
earlier events at Zankle (Herodotus vi 22-3). 


Alcibiades’ famous opinion on the Sicilians, ex- 
pressed in Spring 415, may well, in fact, reflect the 
conditions of Aeschylus’ Sicily; cf. K. J. Dover, 
Thucydides Book VI (Oxford 1965), note on ch. 17.2. 

4 Diodorus xii 59. 

* Especially ine. fob. 170 and 171 Kaibel. 

* For this guess see, c.g., A. O. F. Lorenz, Leben 
und Schriften des Koers Epicharmos (Berlin 1864), 1.46, 
citing G. Bernhardy; and A. Olivieri, Frammenti della 
Commedia Greca (Naples 1930), 56. 
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Bacchylides, Pindar, probably the tragedian Phrynichus,* and Aeschylus. It is surely no 
wild exercise of the imagination to suppose that the impact of the Western culture on at 
least the Theban and the two Athenians was shattering, that it must have been like stepping 
into the Time Machine and seeing Old Greece as it would be in a generation. Pindar’s 
reactions we could have predicted, and indeed can almost demonstrate at this day. There 
is the immediate imaginative grasp of three aspects of Sicily—the archaic magnificence of 
its courts, the mobility and chanciness of life for its inhabitants,? and the mortuary, mystical 
side of its religion. Yet at the same time there are the signs of dislocation and suspicion, 
while the poet is gradually alienated from Sicilian affairs—outmanceuvred (as I am prepared 


to believe, with the Pindar-scholia)* by that pair from Ceos. 
On Aeschylus, however—again, as we could have predicted—the impact of Sicily was 


very different. 


The external evidence for his visits there is printed at the end of this paper. 


None of 


the material is new (though I believe that it has not before been collected and arranged 
under a single head), and it has been much worked over by the scholars of the nineteenth 


and earlier twenticth centuries. 


Yet by this ime even their conclusions seem in need of an 


airing, and it may prove that a few points can still be added. 

Two visits to Sicily are certain, if this evidence can be taken at its face value at all. 
There is one at the invitation of Hieron, during which the Persae was produced in Syracuse 
(compare Section C of the Testimonia); this fact is attested by the high authority of Era- 


tosthenes."! 


* If we can trust the Anonymus de Comoedia, sec. 9 
(Kaibel, C.G_F., 8, with note). 

? Most clearly seen in the twelfth Olympian, for 
Ergoteles of Himera. This ode is dominated by 
Tyche Soteira, a surprising figure in Pindar or his 
¢ra; one would rather expect to find her in a Hellen- 
istic pocm. The only close contemporary parallel— 
and an interesting one, from our point of view— 
comes ina late play of Aeschylus, Ag. 664 ff. 

* Cf. the second Olympian, for Theron of Akragas 
—Empedocles’ city. 

* Fully discussed by R. C. Jebb, Bacchylides 
(Cambridge 1905), 19-24- 

1@ With the exception of item 9, all the testimonia 
here printed are already to be found scattered in 
F. Schoell's De Aeschyli Vita et Poesi Testimonia Veterum, 
prefixed to F, Ritschl’s edition of the Septem (Leipzig 
1875). 

Nearly every book or long article on Aeschylus 
naturally contains some reference to Aeschylus’ 
Sicilian visits, But for discussions of the basic 
evidence, I would refer particularly to: G. Hermann, 
Opuseula ii (Leipzig 1827) 144-162; E. J. Kichl, 
*Aeschyli Vita" in Mnemosyne i (1852) 361-74; J. van 
Leeuwen, ‘de Aeschyli itineribus Siculis’ in /Mnemo- 
one ns. xviii (1890) 68-75; Schmid-Stablin, Gesch. 
der gr. Lit. ia (Munich 1934), 189-192; W. B. Stan- 
ford, ‘Traces of Sicilian Influence in Aeschylus’, in 
Proc. Royal Irish Acad, xliv, section C (1937-4), 
229-40. References to a number of other con- 
tributions will be given in later notes, at the appro- 
priate stage. 

I should note that this article docs not attempt to 
evaluate or criticize all the numerous theories that 
have been constructed on the basic evidence; that 


The date must lie somewhere between Spring 472 (Athenian production of 


process would take far too long. I am concerned 
here, primarily, to set out as clearly as possible what 
seem to be the extent and the limits of the knowledge 
afforded by the ancient testimonia; secondarily, to 
present my own interpretation of it. Something of 
that interpretation I owe to the cxcellent article by 
A. Kérte (“Das Prometheus Problem’ in ewe Jahrb. 
fir das Klass, Altert. xlv [1g20] 201-213), which 
explains the ‘modernity’ of the Promethenrs as due to 
Syracusan conditions. But I have come to differ 
from him on many points, especially on the crucial 
one: the dating of the play. 

MA good recent survey of the question of the 
productions of the Persae will be found in H. D. 
Broadhead, Tie Persae of Aeschylus (Cambridge 1960), 
xiviii fF. 

The value of Eratosthenes'’ testimony has been 
questioned (e.g. by Schmid-Stihlin, of. cit., 1go, 
n. 3), but I can see no good reason, in method, for 
doing so. Everything we know about him suggests 
that on a question of fact he was among the most 
reliable of all the ancient scholars; compare, for 
instance, his meticulous treatment of the chrono- 
logical problem raised by Ar. Clouds 553 (a rather 
similar problem to that in Frogs 1028), quoted by 
W. J. M. Starkie, The Acharmians of Aristophanes 
(London 1909), li-lii. 

A different, and now almost forgotten, approach 
to the Frogs scholium was that of E. J. Kiehl, op. at., 
369-5, who pointed out that the word used in the 
quotation from Eratosthencs ts dedidayfa: not 
dva-dediddtyOar (dva-duidfar, however, is found in the 
Vita, para, 18); Kiehl concluded that the original 
performance of the Persae took place in Syracuse, and 
hence that Aeschylus’ first visit to Sicily should be 
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the Persae) and Spring 467 (production of the Theban tetralogy); the lower of those limits 
may be put back to Spring 468, if that is accepted as the most likely date for the defeat of 
Aeschylus by the young Sophocles.!* As for the second visit, its duration, as well as its 
existence, is established with certainty from the following data. (a) Aeschylus was pre- 
sumably in Athens in Spring 458, for his victory with the Oresteia.3 (6) He died at Gela 
in the archonship of the earlier Callias, 456/524 (c) The Vita Aeschyli, paragraph ro init., 
reads as it stands: ‘and after being greatly honoured by the tyrant Hieron and by the Geloans 
and having lived on into the third year, he died an old man... .”’ Clearly there has been com- 
pression and omission here; our present text has telescoped into one the visits to Hieron, 
who died in 467/6, and to the Geloans. The point of reference originally implied by 
ém[yoas zpirov éros can only have been an arrival in Gela soon after the production of 
the Oresteia. This squares perfectly with our data (a) and (6), and leaves us with no good 
reason to doubt that Aeschylus ended his life with a residence in Sicily that lasted for at 
least two years. 

Whether we should postulate a Separate visit for the production of the Aitnaiai (Vita, 
paragraph 9, jin.)—a visit earlier than either of those two—remains an open question, 
which has been debated rather fruitlessly for more than a century.* The Vita says expressly 
that when Aeschylus produced the play ‘Hieron was then founding Aitna’. And Diodorus, 
our only authority on the point, dates that foundation on his year 476/5.% Against this, 
though, we have to set the probability that founding a city may be a lengthy process— 
especially if, like Hieron, you have to throw out its rightful inhabitants, import 5,000 
settlers from Syracuse, and round up another 5,000 from the Peloponnese—and that the 
inaugural festivities may reasonably be expected only towards the end of that process, when 
there is a quorum of citizens present to applaud. We also have to consider the possibility 
that the celebration would be delayed until Hicron’s son Deinomenes, who to begin with 
was young cnough to need a guardian, was able to assume de facto his kingship of Aitna.)7 
Finally, and perhaps most significantly, Pindar’s first Pythian ode, which also—to use the 
woids of the Vita about the Aitnaiai—otuwilerar Blov ayalov rots cuvoilova tiv mdédw, 
refers to a victory which is dated on good grounds to 470 p.c28 When the evidence is 
balanced in this way, one obviously cannot be dogmatic. But on the whole it seems more 
economical to suppose, with many scholars,!® that the Aifnaiai resulted from the same visit 
as that which saw the reproduction of the Persae, some time between the springs of 472 
and 468. 

In short, two visits are certain; another, earlier than those, is possible; it is conceivable 
that there were even more, but there is no solid evidence to suggest them.*® 


placed before Spring 472, the date when the play was 
performed in Athens. This view deserves mention, 
because it is still mot absolutely disprovable: but it 
seems far less likely, 

A convenient summary of the evidence for this 
problem, with a bibliography which largely concerns 
it, will be found in H. Lloyd-Jones’ Appendix to 
H. W. Smyth's Aeschylus, it (London 1957) 995 £ 

% This victory and its date are of course doubly 
attested, in the manuscripts (Hypoth. Ag., ad fin.) 
and on the stone of the Fasti (quoted, e.g., Murray- 
Maas, p. 205). 

“ The date, again, is doubly attested (see Testi- 
monia, 12), though on what ultimate authority we 
do not know (Timacus, or some other Sicilian 
historian? Contemporary reference to Aeschylus’ 
death in some lost Attic comedy, comparable to the 


references to the recent deaths of Sophocles and 
Euripides in the Frogs ?). 

™ The carliest contribution to the debate known 
to me is that of Hermann, op. cit., the latest that of 
Q. Cataudella, ‘Eschilo in Sicilia’, in Dioniso xxxvii 
(1963) 5. 

™ Diodorus, xi 49. 

Though the exact date of that event is un- 
certain; of. the recent discussions in R. van 
Compernolle, Ghronologie Sicilienne (Brussels 1959) 
390-1, and A. F. Graf von Stauffenberg, Trinakria 
(Munich—Vienna 1963) 261, 

** C. M. Bowra, Pindar (Oxford THH4) 409. 

" E.g., Wilamowitz, Aischylos-Interpretationen (Berlin 
1913), 242; E. Fraenkel, ‘Vermutungen zum Actna- 
Festspiel des Aeschylus’ in Eranos lii 1954) 68, 

*" G. Hermann, for example, postulated three 
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From the facts of the visits I turn briefly to the motives for them. The ancient sources 
(Section B of the Testimonia) adduce a large number, some chronologically impossible, 
some laughable, some mutually exclusive; and nearly all investigators have dismissed them 
en bloc as mere guesswork of the Graeco-Roman classrooms. Even so, perhaps something 
can be salvaged with probability. One might reasonably have guessed, even without 
direct testimony, that the first visit, to Hieron’s court, was prompted purely and simply 
by the pressing invitations of that tyrant. ‘There is abundant evidence that Hieron prided 
himself on being what Pindar calls a favyacrds warp to his poet-guests (Pyth. iii 71), and 
most of his other visitors from Old Greece are recorded to have come out on such invitations. 
But in fact we have direct testimony too: the statement of Eratosthenes, the one really 
reputable name among our authorities, that the Persae was produced at Syracuse erovdacavros 
"Iépwvos (Testimonia, no. 6). There is no great problem here. ‘The crucial problem, and 
the one which no doubt gave rise to those inept antique speculations in the first place, is: 
why the /ast migration to Sicily, the long (and, as it turned out, eternal) stay from 458 
onwards? This visit drops clear out of the pattern. Since the upheavals following Hieron’s 
death in 467/6 there was not a potentate left on the island—and certainly no hospitable 
potentate, of the sort who would (I fear) have tempted certain lyric poets to brave any 
number of subsequent trans-Ionian crossings. If we are to believe Diodorus, in 456 every 
Sicilian community that mattered was a democracy; including, naturally, Syracuse, Gela 
and Akragas.7! 

Why did Aeschylus go back again? 

One text is at least worth a glance in this connexion. Plutarch, in his De Exilio (Testi- 
monia, no. 2), offers a statement which, if taken in its complete context, is in flat con- 
tradiction to all the other witnesses as to motive—including Plutarch himself, or his source,™ 
in his Life of Cimon (Testimonia, no, 1). According to the De Exilio, Aeschylus left on his 
Jast journey under no external compulsion whatever, but to enjoy what Plutarch claims 
as the delights of being abroad, and to seek glory. Now one would clearly do wrong to 
lay too much stress on this passsage, especially in view of the fact that it occurs in a Consolatio, 
a genre in which the strict rules of veracity may too often be relaxed for humane reasons. 
Even so, I cannot bring myself to leave it completely out of consideration, because I still 
wonder whether Plutarch would have ventured to include Aeschylus in his list of voluntary 


"2 ‘There is, at any rate, an obvious confusion in 
the Cimon passage. Like the Vita (para. 8, ad snit.), 


visits besides the last one. But this is achieved by 
assuming that almost all the ancient accounts of 


Aeschylus’ motives for leaving Athens (to be con- 
sidered in the next paragraph of this article) preserve 
some memory of historical fact. Thus the Suda 
(Testimonia, no. 4) will show that the poet fled to 
Sicily very carly in the nineties, on the famous 
occasion of the collapse of the benches; the l’tla, 
para. 8, will bring him to the island after his defeat 
by Simonides in the cighties, and also (supported 
here by Testimonia, no. 1) after the defeat by 
Sophocles. None of these visits can be positively 
disproved; though, since the discovery of the date 
of the Septem, the last becomes highly unlikely, But 
both the method and the general result are dis- 
quicting. 

"| Diodorus xi 68 jn. (year 466/5); x1 72-3 (year 
463/2); xi 76 fin. (year 461/o). This point is well 
put by G. Méautis, L’authentictté et la date du Prométhée 
enchainé d°Eschyle (Geneva 1960) 67 ff, though I do 
not find myself able to follow all his conclusions 
from it. 


it maintains that Aeschylus fled to Sicily because he 
was disappointed by the young Sophocles’ victory, 
that is, not later than 468. Unlike the Fite, however, 
it brings him on this visit not to the court of Hieron, 
but to his own death and burial. Both accounts are 
probably worthless guesses, but the Vita’s is at least 
chronologically posible; whereas that in the Cimon 
ignores Aeschylus’ presence in Athens in 67 (Septem) 
and 458 (Oresteia). 

Van Leeuwen (op. cit., 73 f) offers an ingenious 
explanation of this passage: Plutarch has here mis- 
read his source, which will have referred not to the 
xplow of Acschylus’ play in 468, but to the xpiciz, 
ic. the ostracism, of Cimon in 459. But there is 
not enough evidence to raise this above the status of 
an interesting guess. And the same is true of the 
suggestion, often discussed im the past (eg. Van 
Leeuwen, p. 71; Schmid-Stihlin, p. rgo-1), that the 
farnous trial for impiety was responsible for Acschylus’ 
departure from Athens. 
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and happy exiles without any authority at all.2? And at all events it is not inconsistent with 
the explanation which would seem most likely in itself: that Aeschylus went back to Sicily 
because he had been fascinated by what he saw there on his earlier visit, because—unlike 
Pindar—he could not keep away from the Time Machine, with the view which it afforded 
of that coming world which he could not live to see in Old Greece. This is avowed specula- 


tion, of course. Yet we may see later on that certain phenomena in his later plays are, at 


lowest estimate, reconcilable with it. 


There, anyhow, we must leave Aeschylus’ motives: and at the same time pass from the 


wavering ancient 


biographic tradition concerning Aeschylus in Sicily to what I, at least, 


think of as firmer ground: the evidence adduced by the ancient scholars from Aeschylus’ 
own writings. If these men are to be trusted, we are now dealing with statements that 
rest on observation of the plays themselves; and on a far greater number than that which 


We Now Possess. 


Of vital importance, if true, is the famous passage in Athenaeus (Testimonia, no. 7), 


which quotes an Italiote word doyéSupors ‘wild boar” from 
q aoYectw po 


Aeschylus’ Phorkides: for a 


reason which will shortly appear, we should take note that that play dealt with the adven- 


tures of Perseus, 
in Sicily, has used many Sicilian words.’ 


Athenaeus ends: ‘It is no wonder that Aeschylus, 


who spent some time 


But is this last statement true? 


One is certainly not bound to believe everything one reads in Athenaecus. But on a 
question involving mere words he has a strong prima facie case, for he belongs to a breed 
of scholars, and to an epoch, which collected rare vocables in the way you or I might collect 


hard gems. 


Fortunately, however, we can appeal to more than merely general considera- 


tions; to some extent it seems possible to verify the statement even on the extant plays.and 


fragments. 


W. B. Stanford, in an article published with precisely 


that purpose in 1938, 


mustered a list of 3: possible Sicilianisms from the work of Aeschylus;** and although one 
might disagree over a high proportion of them, the remaining total of probables is, to me, 


impressive.** Further, the list has been increased since Stanford 


wrote. In 1941 was 


published the Oxyrhynchus fragment of Aeschylus’ satyric Diktyoulkoi, which again, of 


course, is a Perseus-play, and so might well have belonged to the same 
Phorkides. Even in the relatively short passage preserved by 


shows five Dorisms, which Lobel tentatively, 
for as Sicilian Dorisms.** 


™ In fact, | believe we can say that he did have an 
authority; but one whose reliability, unfortunately, 
cannot now be controlled, Pausanias (Testimonia, 
no. 5) seems to be extracting from the same source 
for his own purposes. It will be noticed that both 
Plutarch and Pausanias start from the case of 
Euripides and work backwards, the word apdérepov 
being used in both passages. Plutarch, stressing the 
idea of ‘permanent exile’, includes Herodotus and 
Homer; Pausanias, intent on the association between 
ports and dynasts, omits those two, but includes 
Anacreon. One might surmise that a handbook of 
exempla, containing a chapter on ‘Famous Literary 
Exiles’, underlies both lists, 

4 See note 10 above; the article is to some extent 
a review of the evidence already collected by W. Aly, 
De Aeschyli Copia Verborum Capita Selecta (Berlin 1q06), 
ch. iii. 

*§ Stanford himself, of course, fairly admits the 
difficulties of demonstrating that any one word is or 
is not Sicilian, and presents his results with all due 
caution. To me it seems that eight of his instances 


tetralogy as the 
the papyrus, the Diktyoulkoi 


and others more definitely, incline to account 


(numbers 1, 3, 4, 7, 10, 15, 16 and 20 in his list) are 
probable; about most of the rest we can only say, at 
the outside, that the meagre evidence as it stands 
points towards Sicily or Magna Graecia, I cannot 
bring myself to share the outright scepticism of E. 
Fraenkel (on Ag. 1507), though he rightly corrects 
some of Stanford's details. 

*" E. Lobel in P, Oxy. xviii (1941) 9; ef. A. Setti, 
Annali della Scuola... di Pisa, Classe di Lettere (ete.) 
xvii (1948) 32-9, 95; and L. Cantarella, J muovi 
Srammenti eschilei di Ossirince (Naples, nid.) 64-66. 
One of the five Dorisms concerned was already 
known through ancient quotation: §dofa: (Dikty- 
oulker, line 815), 

It is interesting to see that both Stanford (p- 291) 
and Cantarella (p, 66, note 1), writing before the 
discovery of the Supplices-didascalia, were exercised 
by the number of presumed Sicilianisms which they 
found in what, at that time, was supposed to be an 
early play, datable long before any likely visit by 
Aeschylus to Sicily, Their explanations of this 
phenomenon, which were not in themselves very 
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On the whole, therefore, it seems reasonable to assume that Athenaeus’ reliability on 
this point is confirmed, and with almost more evidence than we have a right to expect in 
such matters. Athenaecus (or his learned sources) had read ‘many Sicilian words’ in the 
work of Aeschylus—particularly, as it now seems, in the Perseus-tetralogy—and connected 
this fact with his residence in Sicily. Now we meet a rather similar situation in the state- 
ments numbered g and ro in the Testimonia. Both, again, are from grammarians, and 
apparently well-informed ones; Macrobius (no. 10), it is true, does not amount to much in 
himself, but reasons have been shown for thinking that this particular passage in him goes 
back to the erudite Serenus Sammonicus, and beyond that again, ultimately, to some 
Alexandrian source, perhaps Didymus.*? Both our witnesses are concerned, this time, 
not with points of language, but with the appearance of local Sicilian matters in the work 
of Aeschylus, The Aristophanes-scholium (no. g) notices the poet's knowledge of the big 
beetles that frequented Mount Eta. (The implied comparison of Sisyphus’ labours to 
those of a dung-beetle, incidentally, is a pleasing specimen of Aeschylus’ wit—essentially, 
like so much of his most solemn tragic poetry, visual in its inspiration.) Macrobius, for 
his part, points to his familiarity with the native Sicel cult of the Palikoi, And both, like 
Athenaeus, imply that this local knowledge is the result of residence in Sicily. This time, 
however, the wording is much more emphatic, indeed startlingly so. The Aristophanes- 
scholium calls Aeschylus ‘in a way, a native’ of the island; Macrobius, as his text stands in 
our MSS and editions, actually calls him ‘definitely a Sicilian’! But this last seems too 
ignorant a remark even for a word-hunter like Macrobius to have committed to paper, 
and I strongly suspect that wttqve here is corrupt. Comparison with the Aristophanes- 
scholium (which seems to come from the same stable) might suggest that Macrobius’ 
ultimate Greek source wrote tpomov twa SiwxeAds, latinized as vir quasi Siculus, and then at 
some stage in the tradition (either before or, more likely, since Macrobius) miswritten as 
vir utigue Siculus.** At all events, the main point is clear: both writers preserve a tradition 
that Aeschylus’ residence in Sicily was a very long one. 

To sum up: this class of the evidence suggests, and perhaps may be thought to prove, 
that the ancient grammarians found in the Aeschylean corpus available to them many 
factual and linguistic indications that Aeschylus was extremely well acquainted with Sicily. 
Athenaeus’ remark implies that the number of plays that yielded such indications was 
considerable, and even we today, in our less privileged position, can name some of them: 
not only the expected Aitnaiai, but the Perseus-tctralogy too, and the satyr-play {with its 
tetralogy ?), the Sisyphus Stome-roller. Less positively I would add, on the basis of those 
words in Stanford's list which seem to me fairly well attested as Sicilianisms (see above, 
note 25), the extant plays, with the exception of the Persae; and also the Glaukos of the Sea 
(noting Fr. 62 Mette, and Fr. 64—where we glimpse the river and the cliffs by Himera). 
The ancient grammarians may or may not have had more reliable diograpiic information 
available than we do, but in any case their conclusion would have been reasonable even 
if it was based solely on observation of the dramatic texts: Aeschylus must have spent a 
very considerable time in Sicily. Now perhaps this conclusion allows us to advance a step 
further. There is satisfactory proof that Aeschylus spent one long residence there, of over 
two years, at the end of his life. But that residence alone is not enough to account for the 
phenomena observed by the grammarians and by us. On average, taking the highest ancient 
estimate (go) of the plays left by Aeschylus, the poct will have produced one tetralogy 


convincing, are now unnecessary; and it may ™ 1 do not claim that the suggested gait is 
perhaps count, in some degree, as a confirmation of certainly right, though it is not difficult to imagine 
the late date implied by the didascalia. the process of corruption—especially in minuscule 


a7 Cf. E. Fraenkel, ‘Vermutungen zum <Actna- script—which would change wirguesinulys into 
Festspiel des Aeschylus’ in Francs lii (1954) 61-2, winutiguenculus. But I am confident that utigue is 
and notes. wrong. 
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about every two years over his career. But even if we suppose that he redoubled his efforts 
in those two years at Gela, that his life ended (as indeed I am prepared to believe) in an 
unparalleled creative fervour, still he can hardly have written so much in that time as to 
permit Athenaeus to say, generally, that ‘Aeschylus has used many Sicilian words’. And 
it is not easy to believe that he could have fitted into this space even the plays named by 
the ancient grammarians, besides the Prometheia (which, I take it, must belong there). We 
can only conclude that an earlier residence also, probably that which fell between 472 and 
468, was prolonged enough for Aeschylus to become the expert on Sicilian language and 
affairs which the grammarians represent him to be: tpovov ria émcyespios, vir quasi Siculus.*® 


In this paper I have spent more time than I could have wished on antiquarian and 
linguistic details. But the effort may have been worth while if the results show, as firmly 
as can be hoped considering the conditions of our knowledge, that quite a high proportion 
of the last third of Aeschylus’ active career was spent in Sicily; that he was much more 
than a casual witness of that premature blossoming of classical Greek culture (in its best 
and worst aspects). It would be pleasing to end in a more majestic key, with a demon- 
stration that those Sicilian experiences were of more than mere lexicographical importance 
to Aeschylus’ career as a poet. Could they perhaps have changed the entire direction of 
his thinking? A priori, such a theory does not seem absurd, if we bear in mind two points: 
the immense difference, outlined at the beginning of this paper, between the intellectual 
climate of Sicily and that of Old Greece at this time; and the fact that Aeschylus was 
clearly not repelled by it, since he returned at least once. Unfortunately a demonstration 
of it is impossible, and will be so unless totally new evidence comes to light; it seems to be 
the fate of all things Sicilian that the facts should give out at the moment when we are 
coming to close quarters with some masterpiece either of art or of conduct. And yet the 
theory is at least not inconsistent with the facts which we possess; it could be worth a few 
moments’ consideration. 


On what seem to me at present the most likely datings of the seven extant plays (see 
the chronological table, below), we observe a sharp break in development between the two 
oldest works, the Persae and the Theban tetralogy, and the three later, the Danaid tetralogy, 
the Oresteia, and the Prometheta. I am not speaking here of grammatical or metrical 
minutiae, but of the greatest thing, the universe itself. The difference between the two 
groups is as fundamental as that. In the Persae and the Theban tetralogy there is a simple 
and stable cosmos, one in which, to put it bluntly, the Divine is united against man: let 
a human being swerve by a hair’s-breadth from the rules, and the Powers of earth and 
heaven will join together to castigate him, This cosmos, it should be observed, is nearly 
identical with that found immediately after Aeschylus also, in the earlier Sophoclean plays 
and even in Herodotus; it is the early tragic norm. But in Aeschylus’ three later trilogies 


28 The deep impression that Aeschylus evidently 
made on the Sicilian theatre deserves at least a 
mention at this point. Although one might argue 
that this cannot in itself constitute proof that he 
resided for a long time in Sicily, it may perhaps be 
worth considering as a supporting argument to those 
given in the text. 

Most of the evidence is collected in F. Focke, 
“Aischylos’ Prometheus’, Hermes Ixv (1990), esp. 
p- joa, and M. Bock, ‘Aischylos und Akragas’, 
Gymmasum Ixv (1958), esp. pp. gi2 and 499, with 


notes. It falls into two classes: (1) evidence that 
Epicharmus parodied Aeschylus fairly extensively; 
this is shown, «.g., by no. 11 of our Testimonia, and 
probably by the Epicharman title Persar, (2) Evi- 
dence that Sicilian interest in Aeschylus endured long 
after the poct’s death; it is even suggested that he 
left a ‘school’ of Akragantine tragedians. I note 
with interest that even when the tyrant Dionysius of 
Syracuse sets out to write tragedy (Lucian, adv. 
indoctum 15) he buys up the writing-desk of— 


Aeschylus! 
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all is changed. The human and divine cosmos is divided into the enemy camps of male 
and female, and of the opposites which go with them respectively: light/dark, heaven/earth, 


new/old; the universal fabric is torn in two. 


There is a malaise in those last trilogies, 


more terrifying in its social and religious implications than the worst that Aeschylus can 
do to us through the medium of the conventional early tragic cosmos in the Septem. Though 
it is true that he does contrive to reunite the world at the end of the Oresteia (and no doubt 
at the end of the other two, fragmentary, late trilogies he contrived the same), yet for the 


greater part of its course we are witnessing, 
than thirty years of Aristophanes’ dialogue 
between the old and the new society: 


in Aeschylean terms, an anticipation by more 
between the Just and the Unjust Arguments, 


— ode yap elvar wavy ppt duce. 
— ote elvar dijs; — dépe yap wot ‘oTw; 


— rapa toto Gents. 


.— nas bijra Sins obons 6 Lets 


L + e oo 
otk awolwAer Toy TaTép aUvToU 


éyoas; 


Clouds go3-go6 


Underlying both struggles, for all the differences in detail, is the same moral and spiritual 
abyss, the same universe of lost standards. ‘That is an astounding imaginative leap for an 
Athenian poet who died in 456; to myself, I can only explain it by the glimpses of a coming 


Greece which he had seen in Sicily. 


This, to be sure, is no proof. Perhaps a 


little nearer to proof, though, is the fact that 


these three late trilogies, unlike the earlier, each contain details which seem fairly certainly 


to betray an awareness (to say no more than t 
The famous fragment of the Danaides on the 
very like a passage of Empedocles.2° Apollo's perplexing 


this, of the late trilogies) is 


hat) of contemporary Western Greek thinking. 


marriage of Heaven and Earth (a keynote, 


biology in the Eumenides (658 ff.: the mother is no parent to the child!) touches on what 
‘s known to have been a debating-point among six philosophers of the middle fifth century, 


of whom four were Italiotes or Sicilians an 


d none was an Athenian. Finally, some 


students of Aeschylus have supposed that what I believe to be the last work of all, the 
Prometheia, was shot through with Empedoclean thinking ;** but more, perhaps the majority, 
are agreed that the reference to the excellence of number in Prometheus 459 can hardly be a 


mere coincidence with Pythagorean doctrine. 
But I submit that they may be tell-tale traces, 


Even these are no more than hints, traces. 
evidence of an absorption in the intellectual 


and social eruption of early fifth-century Sicily which in the end brought the poct back 
there—unlike Pindar, unlike any of his contemporaries—for a second long stay when the 
tyrannies were over; and also to the tomb at Gela. 


AssumMeD CHRONOLOGY 


475/6: 
472, spring: 

20 Cf, Phoenix xvii (1969), 195, mote 55, (bh). 

8 ‘The evidence is collected and fully discussed by 
A. Perretti, ‘La Teoria della generazione patrilinea 
in Eschilo', La Parola del Passato xi (1956) 241 iT. 
Whatever nuances of interpretation be put on it, two 
points emerge beyond question. First, the curious 
problem is not touched on by any other classical 
Athenian writer except Euripides (Or. 552—an 
obvious parody of the passage in Eum.—and, more 
doubtfully, ine. fab. fr. 104 Nauck). Second, it was 


date given for foundation of Aitna by Diodorus, xi 49. 
Persae tetralogy (Athens). 


discussed, favourably or otherwise, by the following 
non-Athenians: (for), Diogenes of Apollonia, 
Hippon of Mctapontum, (against), Anaxagoras (?), 
Alemmacon of Croton, Parmenides, Empedocles. 

33 Or, more precisely: with ideas like those of 
Empedocles. Cf. Phoenix xvii (1964) 192-5, and the 
references given there. 

2 ‘They include Stanley, Bergk, Sikes and Willson, 
and Thomson. 
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472, spring, to... 

468, spring: 
Altnatai, 

468, spring (preferred date}: 

467, spring: 

467/6: 

466 or later (463 ?): 

455, spring: Oresteta. 

Prometheta 2% 


456/5; 


re-production of Persae at Syracuse, and {?) production of 


Sophocles defeats Aeschylus. 
Theban tetralogy. 

death of Hieron. 

Danaid tetralogy.™ 

Aeschylus leaves for Sicily. 


Aeschylus dies at Gela. 


Testimonra™ 
A. ‘Vita Aeschyli’ in the codices MBVQ (ete.) of Aeschylus 


Paragraph 8 (Wilam., Murray): difjpe 8¢ os "Idpwva, kara twas nev bord "APnvalay cara- 
anovoacbeis Kal joonfeis vew overs SohoxAet, xara b¢ eviovs ev Te ets ToUs ev Mapabdnn rebiyndras 


edeyel joonbeis Dipwvidy . . . 


Q. twes b€ daciv ev ri embeifer trav Etueviduw cropadyy eloayayorra tov yopor rocotray 
exrAjéat Tov Sijov, mare ra ev wipma exyifat, Ta dé €ufpva efopPAwhhva. eMew rolvu dc 


Aixediav, “Iépuwos tére th» Alte xrilovros, 


mm 4 # 
tois ovvoreiLover tH woAw. 


évedei£aro tas Alrvas olunildpevos Biov ayabdr 


10, Kal opedpa ra tupayw ‘Idpunt wal trois I’ cho Trunflels, exelijoas tpitov eros yNpaLos 


éeredActra robrov roy Tpomov. 


aeTos yap yeAunny dpmdoas, cs eyxparis yevdoba tis dypas ode 


loxver, adina Kata metpav abriw cuvOAdaww 7d Gépua, 7) 8¢ éveyOcioa Kara Tod womnrod dovevier 
avror xpyornpiacteis d€ iw: odpdvidy oe Bédos Kataxrevel. 


11. amofavovra 6¢ DeA@or modvreAds év trois Sqpociots punact faparres ériuyray peyado- 


iJ # = 
Tpetius, exeypaibarres ovroy" 


Aioytidov Edpopiwvos "Abnvaioy réSe xevber 
Heya Karadhivevor aupoddpoo Iédas- 

dAnyy 8° ebddxiuov’ Mapathonov dAgos av etror 
kat Bolvyarrijes Mijdos émordpevos. 


els 70 prj be doureivres Goors év rpayqdiaus Fv d Bios enjyilov re Kal Ta Spduara brexpivovro ... 


“The evidence for the date is of course the 
Oxyrhynchus hypothesis; see, «g., Lloyd-Jones, 
of. at. 595-8, for bibliography and discussion, and 
compare, perhaps, supra, note 26, end. 

* This is not the place for a discussion of the date 
of the Prometheus, For the moment, the present 
writer would only say that the more familiar he 
becomes with the language, metre, composition and 
outlook of the play, the more meaning he sees in 
Rorte's paradox (of. cil., 204): ‘were there no 
obstacles, one would certainly place the Prometheus 
ten or twenty years later than the Ovesteia,’ Compare 
also C.R. ns. xiii (1963) 5-7, and C.R. ns. xiv (rqb4) 
299 0. 

“ This collection was originally based on the 
material printed by F, Schoell, of. cit., but it has been 
entirely rearranged, one item has been added, and 
the texts have been revised against the more recent 


eritical editions. I have not judged it necessary to 
give an apparatus criticus, since none of the variant 
readings affects the substance of what is said, at least 
from our point of view, 

I should add that I have deliberately excluded 
Aristophanes, fr, 618, from the collection. As edited 
by J. M. Edmonds, The Fragments of Attic Comedy, i 
(Leiden 1957) 740, it might appear to be valuable 
relia evidence for the death of Aeschylus at 
Gela: 


AIEXYAOL tind tod > yrs elz Déhav dpiFouar. 


But the fact is that neither the name of Aeschylus 
nor any reference to him is found in the source of the 
fragment (Plutarch, Comp, Ar. et Men., 853 b). And 
the mere mention of Gela [itself due to emendation 
here) does not necessarily imply that Aeschylus is 
being referred to; of. Acharnians Gob. 
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IJ. émvyéyparra tH radw adrov: 
aterot ef oviywy Bpéypa tures €favov. 


18. daciv dard “lépwvos afwubdvra avadidafa: rovs ITépaas ev SiweAia wai Alay evdoxpeiv. 
[Cf no. 6 infra.) 


B. Alleged motives for Aeschylus’ departure(s) from Athens 
Compare Vita, paragraphs 8 and q. 


1. Plutarch, Vita Crmonis 8, p. 483 f (archonship of Apsephion, 469/8): 


... vixioartos 8¢ rod SodoxAdovs Adyerae vor AleyvAov wepuraby yevdpevoy Kai Papéews 
éveyxorTa ypdvov ot woder ‘Abijryot diayayely, efr’ ofyeofae bi opyny eis LiweAav, Grou Kat 
TéAevrioas wept IéX\ay réfarra. 


2. Plutarch, De Exilio 14-14, pp. Goge—Go5b (Plutarch has been speaking of the ad- 
vantages of exile: leisure, freedom, the chances to satisfy one’s curiosity): 


dua tobro Tay dpovpwrarwy Kal codwrdtwe oAlyous dv edpos €v tals cauriy marpion Kexndev- 
pevovg" of b€ wAeioro: pydevos dvayxdlovros, adrot ro ayxtipwor apdperot, pelluppicavro tous 
Bious Kat peréorycar, of prev eis "APijwas, of b¢ €€ "Ana. ris yap elpnxe Tis €avTow warpibos 
eyxayutoy Towdrov olor Etumiéns; (Plutarch here quotes Eur. Frr. 360 [part] and 981). aAX’ a 
Taira ypdyas eis Maxedoviay wyero, kai wap "Apyedaw KareBlwcer. deijxoas Syrov Kal Tour 
TO émypapariov 
Alayitioy Etpopiwvos "Ayvatoy rode cevfe: 
peta KaTapiievoy mupodapao MéAas: 


Kat yap wal obrog els SuweMav amijpe wal Sywvidys wporepow . .. (Then follow the instances 
of Herodotus and Homer.) ef 5€ dajoet tes Ort Gd£av obror Kat Tysas efyjpevor, exit robs copods 
eMé, wal ras aodas ‘Abijyyo cyodas wat duatp Bas . . . (Then follows a list of migrant 
philosophers.) 

3. Diodorus, in Anth. Pal. vii 40 (gentile name not given in the M35, but the three 
Diodori of the Anthology all seem to have written approximately within the limits 100 B.c, 
to A.D, 100): 

Aloyiidoy Woe Adyer radin Aifos evildde wetotas 
Tov pyar, olketns THA’ awa Kexporings, 

Aeuxd FéAa LineAoto wap’ ddara’ ris dbdvos, ai, at, 
Onocidas dyablav éyxotos alev éyer 7 


4. The Suda, s.v, AtaytAos: 
... duydw 8é els SuceMav Sia 7d receiv 7a txpia embdecavupevov abrod, yedunns émppupetons 
ara tad detod dépovros Kara Tijs Kepadds dmcidero érav vil?) yeroueros. 
C. Association with Hieron, and re-production of Persae in Syracuse 
Compare Vita, paragraphs 8, 9, 10, and 18. 

5. Pausanias, i 2. 3 (Euripides died at the court of Archelaus) : 

cuvioav Sé dpa nai tére tots BaoAetor mounral, Kai mpdrepov re Kal Iodunpares Zdpov 
Tupavvoivr: "Avaxpéww wapiv Kal és Supaxovcas apes “lépwva AtayvAos wat Zipewidys €oraAnear. 


37 The end of this epigram is used by K.O. Malller, But it seems likely to be no more than a repetition of 
Dissertations on the Eumenides (Engl. tr., London 1853), a commonplace current since Euripides, and Plato's 
80, as an argument for supposing that Aeschylus’ Apology. 
final emigration was due to unpopularity at Athens. 


B4 C. J. HERRINGTON 


6. Schol. Venet. in Ar. Ran, 1028: doxoitier 62 obra: of THépoar tra rod AloyvAou bebidayOar €v 
Supaxotoas, orovédeavros ‘Idpuvos, de dyow "Eparocbérys év y' wept wapewdiear. [Cf Vita, 
paragraph 18.] 


D, Evidence bearing on the length of Aeschylus’ residence(s) in Sicily 
Compare Vita, paragraph 10 init. 


7. Athenaecus, ix, p. 402 b: otm dyvod bé Gre of wepi ty DiweAlav xatoixoiyres dayedwpor 
KaAoter Tor ovaypov. AloytAos yoiv év Popxiot wapealwy tov Ilepoda rai aypiw totrw avi 
pyotw 

cou 8° €s dvrpoy dayédwpos as, 
wai Lkipas—els 6° €or otros tas “JraAwijs KaAoUpEerns Kepuwdlas mounTis, yevos Taparrivos— 
ev Mededypw dqaw 

ev obre mousy afiot vésew Bora, 

our’ agyedwpos vepnopevos Kampurlerac. 
ort d¢ Aioytidos dtarpibas év SimeAian woAAais Kéypyra: dewais LixeAwais ovdev favpacrov. 

8. Eustathius, ad Od. xix 499: 4 6¢ ais, cig wal adrd év pyropied wetratAcEed,** wal doyddurpos 
A€yerat. doi yap’ acyéiwpos, 6 otaypos mapa “IraAuwrais. . . . ypijouw b¢, daciv, doyedurpov 
map AloytAw diarpubarn ev LiweAig wal eidotr, dal yap" 

edu 6" és avrpoy acyedupos as. 
Adyer dé wal 7) Keypdia 
evil’ otre Toyty «TA, 
g. Schol. Venet. in Ar. Pac. 73: “AAAws- jeeydAo: Adyorrat elvai xara tiv Ait xavGapot. 
Haprupodow dé of émywpeon. “Emtyapyos ev “HpaxAei rio emi rov Lworijpa’ 
..»LTvypaptev Aoyayos €x tay Karbapwy 
Tay petove, obs pact thy Airy eyew. 
gpomav é€ twa Kat AiayvAos éemeyunpros* Adyar b¢ ev Lictidw MTerpoxvAweri 
Airvates €ort xavGapos Bia movi. 

10. Macrobius, Saf. v 19. 17: Ita et di Palici in Sicilia coluntur, quos primum omnium 
Aeschylus tragicus, vir utique (?) Siculus, in litteras dedit . . . (24) Aeschyli tragoedia est, 
quae inscribitur Aina; in hac cum de Palicis loqueretur, e.q.s. 

utique] malim quasi vel sim., cf. supra 9, tpomow &€ twa . . . émeyaipros2* 

11. Schol. Med. in Aesch. Eum. 626: Grocddrouw oxiprrpown tipaAdotpevov: Suveyes ao 
évopa wap AioytAw, ded oxarre adbrov "Emiyappos. 
E. The death in Sicily 


Compare Vita, paragraphs 10, 11, 17; and nos, 1-4 supra. The story of the eagle and 
the tortoise is also to be found in the following passages: Sotades af. Stob., Floril. g8. 9; 
Pliny, V.H. x 3; Valerius Maximus, ix 12. ext. 2; Aelian, VA. vii 16. 


12. Marmor Parium, Ep. 59: a¢' of Aleytitos 6 rourys Buloas Erq £8" ereAcirnoer ey 
[PéA]a THE SiweAias €ry poy" apyorros "AByyna KaadAdov roi Tporépov. [cf Schol. in Ar, Ach. 10.] 


** The ‘Rhetorical Lexicon’ is almost certainly that conan afud Eustathinm laudata (Leipzig 1890), esp. his 
of Achus Dionysius (temp. Hadriani), which is often comments on this passage, p. 230 and note 2. 
appealed to by Eustathius. Compare E. Schwabe, 39 Cf, supra, p. 70. 

Aelit Dionysiit ef Pausaniae Fragmenta Lexicorum Rhetori- 
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13. Antipater of Thessalonica, in Anth. Pal. vin 39: 
6 tpayixor donna Kal dbpudecoay doy 
mupydaoas oriPapi mpiros €v evertp, 
Alaytios Etdopiavos, "EXevowins €xas atys 
keira, xvdaivav oat: Tpwaxpiny. 
C. J. HERINGTON 
The University of Texas. 


THE EARLIEST PRESERVED GREEK MAP: A NEW 
IONIAN COIN TYPE 
(PLATES IX—XI) 


Because our knowledge of ancient cartography is extremely limited, owing to the lack 
of surviving examples, the discovery of an accurate and competent map as the reverse type 
of a rare series of coins dating from the fourth century 8.c. is of enormous significance. 
For this is the earliest Greek map to come down to us in any form and the first physical 
relief map known. Hitherto we have had to rely on the descriptions of maps in the ancient 
authors as our sole source of information about early Ionian cartography, whereas now we 
have an actual example. One would not normally expect to find a map as a coin type; 
most ancient maps were presumably drawn on vellum or papyrus. Even today, with much 
more sophisticated techniques of engraving, maps are very rarely found on coins, although 
they are common on postage stamps. Babelon, Head and Imhoof-Blumer were conse- 
quently not likely to consider this solution in trying to decipher the reverse type in their 
discussion of this series around the turn of the century; the map has so far remained un- 
recognised. 

Appropriately the coins are from Ionia, the home of Thales and Anaximander, the early 
geographers, Only 35 examples of this series of Rhodian-weight tetradrachms and 6 
of the bronze of the same type have been traced (pares X-XI). The obverse type is the 
figure of the Persian king, running or kneeling right, wearing the kidaris and candys, and 
holding a bow in his left hand and a spear in his right. The reverse is a rectangular incuse 
with irregular raised areas and is usually heavily stippled. The style of the reverse changes 
considerably, but the type is recognisable throughout as a map depicting the physical relief 
of the hinterland of Ephesus, an area of approximately 90 square miles (PLATE IX). It is 
unique both as a coin type and as a map. 


ae = * * 


Three considerations have led those concerned with these coins to assign them to western 
Asia Minor. One is the Rhodian-weight standard? which was widely adopted in the cities 
of the western coast from about 400 8.c. onwards; Samos, Colophon and Ephesus, for 
example, all used it during the fourth century. A second consideration is the signature 
FY@APOPHE (found on some specimens), an Ionic form which was used only in the coastal 
area of western Asia Minor and the nearby islands, 

A third consideration is provenience. Head, who first accepted the attribution to 
Ionia,* later rejected it* on the basis of the provenience of the examples in the British Museum. 


The author wishes to thank Kenneth Jenkins and Buttrey for his patient help and encouragement. 
Colin Kraay for their assistance, together with the The map on piatre IX is reproduced by kind per- 
Cabinets of Paris and Berlin. She also acknowledges mission of the Controller, HMSO. 

a particular debt of gratitude to Professor T. V. 





1 E.g. Brazil 1945, 2 cruzeiros; Formosa 1949, 
various denominations; Greece 1963, 90 drachmas. 

? The exact definition of the Rhodian standard 
is not clear: Babelon (Trait? i 500) gives the tetra- 
drachm weight as 13.00 gm., but he is willing to 
accept our series and the Ephesian bee/stag issues as 
Rhodian, although their medians are much higher, 
B. V. Head (Historia Numorum, [and ed. 1911] 962) 
gives the range 15.88-14.90 gm., which is too high, 
but he too accepts these coins as Rhodian, He does 


mention the possibility of the series being struck to 
the Phoenician standard, which overlaps with the 
Rhodian, but the other evidence suggests that the 
serics must be Rhodian rather than Phoenician, 

* B. V. Head, The Coinage of Lydia and Persia (1877) 
48-49; BMC lonia (1890) 323-4. 

* Head, ‘The Earliest Graeco-Bactrian and Graeco- 
Indian Coins’ in Numismatic Chronicle, 4th Series, vi 
(1906) 5-6. 
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Of the six pieces in the collection, two were known definitely to have been acquired in 
India by Sir Alexander Cunningham and two others came from an Indian dealer. Head 
felt that it could not be coincidence that such a high proportion of the coins should have 
Indian origins, and this evidence of provenience, together with the knowledge that there 
were long-established settlements of lonian Greeks in Bactria, persuaded him that the whole 
series must be Bactrian. But Cunningham, in describing the hoard from which the British 
Museum examples came,’ makes it clear that the find was by no means specifically Bactrian, 
although the hoard was found in the River Oxus. The Greek coins in the hoard were all 
fourth century or later and they included 3 Athenian tetradrachms, a tetradrachm of 
Lysimachus of Thrace and a drachm of Byzantium; there were also several Persian royal 
issues (darics and sigloi) and satrapal issues of Tiribazus, Datames and Pharnaspes. In 
addition Cunningham mentions, without noting varieties, about 100 tetradrachms and 
too drachms of Alexander, and 25 pieces from Tarsus dating from 400-250 B.c, Clearly 
the hoard was a very mixed one and its contents were not purely local, Schlumberger® 
comments that local dealers and not archaeologists were involved in the find, and since 
they were none too scrupulous about introducing some of their Bactrian stocks into the 
hoard, he would be inclined to accept only the non-Bactrian coins as genuinely part of the 
Oxus hoard. Consequently Head’s evidence of itself would not suggest that the coins were 
Bactrian. Besides, if the attribution is to be made on the basis of provenience, all the other 
evidence points to western Asia Minor. Babelon asserts that the examples in Paris came 
from dealers in Smyrna,’ and Sestini lists a Pythagorés piece, apparently the London 
specimen, as having come from Samos.* Furthermore Imbhoof-Blumer, in answering Head,® 
points out that some of the bronze examples of the same type were found in western Asia 
Minor, and bronze coins are less likely to travel from the place where they were minted 
than gold or silver. All the evidence taken together, therefore, indicates that the series 
originated in Ionia and that Head's proposed Bactrian origin cannot be sustained. 

The problem of identifying the mint within Asia Minor is bound up with the whole 
question of the circumstances in which the coins were issued, the date and the authority 
responsible. Nothing can be deduced from the figure of the Persian king on the obverse 
to help in dating the series. Babclon’s attempt to identify portraits on the darics and sigloi 
has not been generally accepted; the figures seem rather to be abstractions of a Persian king, 
so that Head’s! recognition in our series of Artaxerxes II] and Babelon’s™ of Darius III 
Codoman have, in all probability, no foundation. However, the figure of the Persian 
king with bow and spear—a type virtually identical to that found on darics and sigloi— 
indicates that our series was issued by a Persian official, normally identified as a satrap. 
The system of government by satraps had been established in various parts of Asia Minor 
towards the end of the sixth century; their organisation was far more flexible and the royal 
control over them much less rigid than in the satrapies closer to Persia. It is still not clear 
what degree of authority the satraps had over their territories. Several satrapal issues have 
been identified: there are signed portrait coins of Orontas (362-348 B.c.) and Spithridates 
(died 334 B.c.), each of whom held the satrapies of Lydia and Ionia simultancously. ‘There 
are other coins which are obviously satrapal, although unsigned, as they bear a portrait of 
someone wearing the satrapal tiara. Some of these have been attributed to Tissaphernes, 


* Alexander Cunningham, Journal of the Asiatic ® Sestini, Lettere ¢ abe ciome Numismatiche | Livor- 
i é 1 : no 177q) iii 146, nos, 7, 8, 9. 
PT eee cUAsgoas Grec dans ' 1 hoof Blumer, ‘Zur Griechischen und Rémis- 
Y'Empire Achéménide,’ 47, in Raoul Curjel and chen Manzkunde’ in Reowe Swisse de Numismatique 
Daniel Schlumberger, Trésors Monétarres d’ Afghanistan xiii (1906) 272 n. 
(Mémoires de la Délégation Frangaise en Afghanistan xiv 10 BMC fonia 323 n. 
[1953])-  Traité ii 2, 140. 
? Babelon, Traifé ii 2, 197- 
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Satrap of Lydia (c. 400-395 B.c.).12_ There is, therefore, no doubt that the satraps had the 
authority to issue coins. 

Provenience, weight standard and the Ionic form of the signature Pythagorés, suggest 
that our series must have been struck in the Ionian satrapy with a signature in the Ionic 
form on a Rhodian-weight tetradrachm. There are various possibilities as to the authority 
responsible. Cunningham listed the examples from the Oxus hoard under ‘Persian royal 
issues’, but these are always unsigned and are struck on the Persian, not the Rhodian, 
standard. Nor is it likely that the issue was authorised by members of a dynasty named 
Pythagorés and 4H, because of the preponderance of anonymous pieces." The general 
assumption has been, therefore, that the signatures were those of city magistrates who were 
asked to authorise the issue for some reason, and that the satrap was ultimately responsible. 
Since a magistrate named Pythagorés signed one of the bee/stag tetradrachms and a bronze 
issue!’ at Ephesus, which was in the Ionian satrapy, it has seemed plausible that the coins 
were issued at Ephesus. Ephesian tetradrachms also exist with signatures beginning A’ and 
4H, for instance Agenoridés, Démoclés and Demophén. Head concluded" that the 
authorisation of coinage at Ephesus was in the hands of a board of officials, rather than the 
responsibility of one individual, and this would explain the three different signatures on one 
type, and the similarity in style (see below) of the coins of 1 and 4H, which makes it 
improbable that they were magistrates in successive years. 

The attribution to Ephesus is strengthened by the similarity of the fabric of our issue 
to that of the bee/stag series. The flans are in both cases 3 mm. thick, the diameters vary 
between 22 and 25 mm. and the edges are gently rounded with small striking cracks. The 
series with the reverse of the riding satrap,!* by contrast, has a flan thickness of 5 nm. anda 
slightly smaller diameter. Furthermore, our series fits into the system of denomination 
used at Ephesus: the Rhodian-weight tetradrachm and two or three sizes of small bronze. 
When set side by side our series and the Ephesian urban issue would appear to be the products 
of the same mint. 

However, even if the mint is satisfactorily indentified, the question of authority remains. 
Could this series have been struck by a satrap? The satrapal coins in Lydia and Ionia 
were differently conceived: the coins of Orontas and Spithridates do not carry the royal 
figures, and they bear the satrap’s name rather than that of a city magistrate. The satraps 
farther east did put the figure of the king on their coins, but the king was often relegated to 
the reverse while the satrap’s own head was used as the obverse type. The only similarity 
between the satrapal coins and our series is the use of types with local significance. But 
the satraps used the conventional numismatic symbols: protome of Pegasus at Lampsacus, 
a lyre at Cyzicus, a boar at Clazomenae. Our series does not have the Ephesian bee or any 
other traditional type; but the reverse does have local significance (as will be shown below), 
and therefore it fits into the corpus of coins bearing both a local type and the figure of the 
Persian king, like the series from Sidon, Tarsus and Mallos,!7 rather than into the satrapal 
series, 

The conception of our series is not consistent with that of the other satrapal issues that 
we know from Ionia; yet the Persian allegiance is plain. A possible solution is to review 
the history of Ephesus and try to identify the circumstances in which such an issuc Was most 

8 Traité plates lexxvili, xci and evi. Schwabacher 


“ Head, ‘Coinage of Ephesus, Addenda and 
(Charites [1957] 27-32) has questioned the identifica- 


Corrigenda’ in Numismatic Chronicle, ard Series, i 


tion of the portraits. 

™ Head's idea that Pythagorés was himself a 
satrap can be discounted for the same reason. 

“AR Hunterian ii 928 no. to; SNG von Anlock 
no, 18g4. 

AF Imboof-Blumer, Aleinasiativche Mfinzen j 503 
Paris (Babelon, Traité ii 2, 1107). 


(1881) 19-15 

* Attributed by Babelon to Evagoras II of Cyprus, 
Traité ii 2, 162 no. 117, pl. xci, 7, but more probably 
of Carian origin. 

' Babelon, Trait? plates cxviii-cxxi; cvi; cvii. 
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likely to have been struck. Leaving aside the exact dating of the series for the moment, we 
can work on the assumption that the coins were issued sometime during the fourth century, 
before the arrival of Alexander.!® The Rhodian-weight standard was adopted in most of 
the cities about 394 B.C. so it is safe to presume that the coins date from between 394 and 
$34 B.C. 

At the beginning of the period the city had just shaken off Spartan domination and had 
made an alliance with Rhodes, Cnidus and Samos, which was marked by a joint coinage 
with the type of the infant Heracles strangling two serpents. Then in 390 the city was 
taken again by the Spartans, who held it until the Peace of Antalcidas in 387, when they 


handed it over to the Persians. 


The Ephesians apparently retained some measure of 


autonomy and choice in their form of city government, under the ultimate control of the 


Persians, whose main concern was that the Greeks should pay their tribute. 


In fact, the 


allegiance seems to have changed depending on which party was predominant in the city. 
In 338 the Greek faction under Herophytos revolted and called in the help of Philip of 
Macedon to rid them of the Persians, but the Persian party also summoned aid and the city 


was occupied by 


the Persian army under Memnon the Rhodian, who established an 


oligarchy, until the arrival of Alexander in 334. Ephesus appears to have issued only one 


type of coin during this period, apart from the alliance coinage of the 390s. 


There is no 


way of proving or disproving that the series of Rhodian-weight tetradrachms with the bee/ 
stag types and the magistrate’s signature was issued continuously throughout the period, 
despite the political upheavals of the century, we can merely note that it is the only series 


to have survived. 


Against this historical background the suggestion of Six!® that our coins were struck by 
Memnon the Rhodian is most consistent with the types of our series and the political circum-~ 


stances of the century. A Persian general wo 


uld have had the necessary authority to strike 


money to pay his troops, and he would have been more likely to use the figure of the Persian 
king as his obverse type than would the satrap. The Persian army occupied Ephesus in 
336 B.c. and fought a campaign in the area until the final defeat at the Granicus in 334. 


Six suggested that Memnon, needing to pay his men, m 
magistrates, authorise the necessary issue from the Ephesian mint. 


made Pythagorés, one of the city 
Subsequently 7 and 


AH, other members of the board of magistrates, also signed dies for Memnon. The issue 
must have been a very large one, given that there are so many different dies, and this would 
be consistent with paying the vast army that the Persians must have maintained for a two- 


infantry at the Granicus; whatever the exact 
as large a force as possible against Alexander. 
Given the sparse evidence, this conjectural 


Arrian2® mentions 20,000 Persian cavalry and almost the same number of 
statistics, the Persians presumably mustered 


attribution of Six cannot be proved, though 


it is the most satisfactory attempt to fit the series into the political context of the fourth 
century. Consequently it was adopted by Babelon and the catalogues which follow his 


Traité, and is now generally accepted.* 


* * 


18 See footnote 21. 

1® Babelon: ‘Monnaies des Satrapes,” Reowe Numis- 
matigque gr Series, x (1892) 416. 

20 Arrian, Anabasis of Alexander 1 19-15. 

1 Schlumberger's suggestion (of. cif. 58-62) that 
Alexander was responsible for this series is dubious. 
The obverse type of the Persian king does not, on 
the face of it, seem likely to be found under Alexaneler ; 
though there are instances of Alexander having 
permitted Persian types to continue, as in Babylon 


under Mazaios, he also introduced his own types. 
Rabelon devotes a chapter (Traité ii 2, 478-96) to 
the issues attributed to Alexander's generals which 
bear the obverse type of the running king and Greek 
monograms, but the validity of this attribution 
remains in doubt, The: Greek monograms do not 
necessarily suggest post-Alexandrian date since local 
languages were used on the coimage of the Persian 
empire. Schlumberger presumably considers this 
series to be similar to the darics and sigloi, with the 
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The description by the cataloguers of the reverse type is almost invariably ‘granulated 
incuse’, and they give the impression that they believe the reverse to be a meaningless punch 
rather than a type. Schlumberger even refers to the series as ‘sans type de revers.”2* 
Nonetheless others have tried to recognise animals: a boar being strangled by a serpent,™ 
or an animal looking over its shoulder, its body partly incuse and partly in relief.“ Babelon 
comments that some have seen ‘waves, constellations, serpents, clouds and heaven knows 
what else’.*® Clearly, although there has been difficulty in identifying the reverse, some 
have felt it to be a deliberate type rather than a formless incuse. Now a reverse punch is 
either totally lacking in design or else it follows some kind of standard pattern: swastika, 
windmill or cross. Obviously this particular reverse docs not fall into the latter category 
since the formation is unique and the overall effect is far too detailed for the reverse to be 
considered as a punch of this sort. On the other hand, neither can it be a random incuse, 
because of the continuity of the pattern from die to die in both silver and bronze, with 
features that are recognisably the same in the different styles. Such continuity could not 
be accidental and suggests that the design had some definite meaning for the succes- 
sive copyists. Therefore the reverse type is a deliberate type and not a formless 
incuse. 

The stippling is a distinguishing characteristic of the series and cannot be explained as 
random embellishment; stippling is a relatively rare numismatic phenomenon, doubtless 
because of the labour involved, though there are instances of stippled reverse punches at 
Acanthus,** Byzantium*? and Teos,?* and a peculiar stippled reverse at Mallos.29 In these 
cases the stippling is purely decorative, whereas on our series it appears to be an integral 
part of the design. It is noticeable that the degree of granulation varies as the style of the 
dies changes, and this raises the question of stylisation. 

Any attempt to identify a progression of style in the dies can only be conjectural, since 
there are few die links and they do not bridge any substantial change instyle. (Itis a curious 
feature of this series that there is only one die duplicate out of the $3 examples traced.) 
Nevertheless, if one uses the criterion of the degree of elaboration, in the sense of the labour 
involved, it is possible to group the examples in some kind of hypothetical order (pLATEs 
X-XI). The London Pythagorés, no. 1, could reasonably be postulated to be among the 
earliest, if not the first, on these grounds: there is heavy stppling and a considerable amount 
of detail on the relief, and the small ridge above the loop is clearly marked. That the 
loop is symmetrical and central, and that the ridges below are not isolated, is relevant for 
the later development of the type. If this Pythagorés example is an early one, then it is 
likely that the others signed by Pythagorés must have followed closely on it or round it, 
before the anonymous ones. The three other examples signed by Pythagorés are indeed 
heavily stippled and detailed, even if not to the same extent as the London specimen. 
No. 4 has a line between the left-hand and middle ridges, and between the ridges and the 
central loop. Nos. 5-8 are very similar in style, detailed and heavily stippled. Gradually 
the forms become distorted until, on no, 17, the loop is elongated with much narrower arms 
and the lower ridges take up half the die, and much of the detail at the edges has disappeared. 


same obverse and no reverse type and hence believes before Alexander arrived. if the attribution to 
it to be a continuation of an old type rather than Ephesus is valid. 

the introduction of a new one, which we can sce it * Schlumberger, op. cit. 58. 

to be now that the reverse type has been recognised. *™ Paul Naster, Catalogue des Monnaies Grecques, La 
Another consideration is the date of operation of the Collection Lucien de Hirsch (1959) no, 1528, 

Ephesian mint, which Bellinger and Thompson * Babelon, Trait? ii 2, 1399. 
(“Greek Coins in the Yale Collection, IV: A Hoard of ™ Trailé ii 2, 1393. 

Alexander Drachma’ in Yale Classical Studies xiv * Babelon, Trait? plate liv, 17. 
[1955]) believe to have been closed by Alexander *7 Charles Selman, Greek Coins? (1955) plate lxi, 1. 
because of the disturbance in the city following his ** Babelon, Traité plate xii, 5. 

victory. Therefore the coins must have been struck ** Babelon, Traité plate xxv, 19. 
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The style of no. 19 is peculiarly precise, with considerable detail on the relief but the upper 
arm of the loop has become very narrow. These features recur with modification in the 
group 20-23, less detailed but with more conspicuous stippling. Nos. 24-26 are distinguished 
by the peculiar shape of the middle ridge, with an indentation on the right-hand side. 
The right-hand ridge has become narrower and pointed and remains this shape throughout 
the rest of the examples. Lines appear between the lower ridges very distinctly on nos. 27— 
30, and the lower arm of the loop has broadened. On nos. 29 and 30 the curve of the loop 
has become accentuated and the middle ridge is detached from the lower edge of the die 
as a distinctly defined island. This is much more noticeable on no. 31, where the shapes 
are very clear but distorted in comparison with no. 1, the arms of the loop stringy, the 
middle ridge an oval island and the surface very lightly stippled. In the last example, 
no. 33, the type is barely recognisable. The loop has disappeared into a series of thin lines, 
the three ridges are just distinguishable but they are not carefully defined, and the stippling, 
which has disappeared completely, has been replaced by streaking. 

A comparison of the London Pythagorés with the last example suggests that the elaborate 
and careful style of the former could not have developed from the haphazard design of the 
latter—rather it seems that the last is an extreme stylisation of the Pythagorés example 
and that the development moves in that direction. It would appear therefore that succes- 
sive dies were copied from their immediate predecessors and not from a prototype, as for 
instance the Ephesian urban issue of the bee/stag types must have been. 

The type of the obverse of this series is the conventional figure of the Persian king carrying 
bow and spear, but the style differs slightly from that of the darics and sigloi. There are, 
in fact, two distinct styles in our series: one showing the king in a very full robe, in a kneeling 
position, as on the London Pythagorés example, the other showing the king in a robe pulled 
tight about his legs and apparently running rather than kneeling, as on no. 18. The coins 
were arranged in stylistic order purely by the style of the reverse, but it transpired that, 
with the exception of the examples signed by 4 and 4H, all the obverses with full-robed 
king came together in the first group (nos. 1-17), which is perhaps to be expected. This 
would appear to confirm the suggested stylistic progression of the reverse, although 7 and 
AH do not fit in; the inconsistency of these three pieces could be explained by a return to 
the earlier style for some reason. It is interesting that the bronze coins are all of a very 
similar style. ‘There are also slight variations in the style of the crown—in the number of 
points and the height—but the total variation is much less than that of the reverse, presum- 
ably because the engraver had a known pattern on the darics and sigloi, 

The reverse is plainly a deliberate type; that it 1s a relief map showing the hinterland of 
Ephesus is best proved by putting a coin alongside a modern relief map of the area and 
pointing out where they correspond (PLATE IX). The London Pythagorés is the most 
detailed example and so the most fruitful for comparison. The feature most clearly re- 
cognisable is the central loop, with the Tmolus range in the north and the Messogis range 
in the south, divided by the valley of the Cayster (now the Kiigik Menderes) running 
towards the sea to the west. Also running east-west are the rivers Hermus (the modern 
Gediz) to the north of the Tmolus range and the Maeander (Biryiik Menderes) to the south 
of the Messogis range. The tributaries of the Macander, the Harpasus (Ak) and the Mor- 
synas (Vandalas), divide the southern mountain block into three ridges, visible im the 
lower part of the reverse. On some of the examples the rivers are shown as raised lines, 
for instance no. 28, though only the valleys are shown on the Pythagorés example. The 
broad valley of the Aksu can be seen opening out in the lower right-hand corner of several 
examples. The ‘foot’ on the upper right-hand side corresponds with the spur of Dibek 
Dagi, the 1122 m. peak that rises between the Gediz and the Gordes. The deeply 
dissected nature of the upland is most clearly depicted on the London Pythagorés and 
on no. 18. The stippling must have been an attempt to show surface phenomena, 
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almost certainly vegetation, and perhaps it represented the forests that at one time covered 
the area.?° 

The three ridges to the south can be distinguished by the main peaks: Madranbaba 
Dagi in the west, Karincali Dagi in the centre and Akbaba Tepesi in the east. The separa- 
tion of the central ridge from the edge of the design on the later examples can be explained 
by looking at the contours of Karincali Dagi and the area to the south of it, Karincali Dagi 
rises steeply from the Menderes valley to a height of 1699 m., beyond which the land flattens 
out into a plateau at about 500 m. in the south. This formation would explain the way that 
the central peak becomes detached; the peak of Akbaba Tepesi is not similarly treated since 
there is a long ridge of high land that is not dissected at all. Other contour details are 
visible, particularly on nos. 1 and 18. For instance, the 1840 m. peak rises between the 
Biiyik Menderes and the Aksu can be seen on no. 1, as well as the continuation of Umurbaba 
Dag to the north. The long narrow ridge of Akbaba Tepesi is distinctly shown on both 
pieces, as is the SW-NE orientation of the central ridge to the north of the peak of Karincali 
Dagi, which lies on a NW-SE axis. The degree of topographical detail on these coins is 
extraordinary and must reflect a developed cartographical technique. 

It is remarkable that only natural phenomena are shown and again the explanation has 
to be conjectural, The area depicted would have included the cities of Ephesus to the 
west on the Cayster, Magnesia on the Maeander to the south and Sardis near the Hermus 
to the north, on the lower slopes of the Tmolus range. The two great roads of Asia Minor 
would both have run across this area—the Royal Road from Sardis to Susa and the southern 
highway from Ephesus to the Cilician Gates ;** Ephesus and Sardis were also linked by road. 
Yet on the early examples not even the rivers are shown. The reasons for the omissions 
may have been in part technical: the difficulty of marking a town clearly on such a small 
scale map would be considerable, and the same applies to marking the roads. The rivers 
were easier to show in that the valleys were there already to put them in. However, the 
omissions could also have been a deliberate part of the conception of the type: the authority 
responsible was perhaps more concerned with showing the territory under his jurisdiction, 
or the area he claimed to possess, even if he did not in fact do so, than human additions to 
the landscape. (It is interesting that the modern coins with map types usually confine 
their details at most to these same physical phenomena of rivers and heights, for instance 
the Brazilian and Formosan examples), At this stage we cannot say more than that the 
map must have had a peculiarly local, Ionian, significance. 


* * * * 


The map is of interest for two main reasons: its form and its Ionian origin. The form 
of the map was to a certain extent dictated by the medium, which limited the possible amount 
of detail and yet permitted the illustration of relief features which would have been difficult 
to depict in drawing the map on a flat plane. Most of the early maps mentioned in the 
literature are world maps and this has led historians of cartography to believe that ‘the 
geographers and philosophers of antiquity were principally occupied with theoretical 
schemes of the ‘orbis terrarum’, considering it beneath their dignity to work out really 
practical, detailed maps.’** Yet there must have been such maps, particularly for fiscal, 
military and navigational purposes. If such an accurate and detailed map could be 
conceived of as a coin type, the maps for ordinary use must have been the products of a 
highly developed technique. Mediaeval maps invariably showed the mountains as seen 
from the side, though the outlines of the coasts were drawn as seen from above; the totally 

*© British Naval Intelligence—Turkey (1942) i pl. 114. * A. E. Nordenskidld, Facsimile Atlas to the Early 


" M. Cary, Geographic Background of Greek and History af Cartography (188g) 95. 
Roman History (1949) 151. 
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vertical conception™ on the coins may have been the result of the ability to portray relief 
in another dimension, a problem unsolved by the mediaeval cartographers and their succes- 
sors until the introduction of contour lines by Général Dufour in his map of Switzerland 
in the nineteenth century. Since the engraver of the coin type presumably used at least a 
sketch in designing the die, one can surmise that there was some technique of showing 
contours current in the fourth century, and the whole conception is remarkably close to 
that of a modern plastic relief map. 

It should not be surprising that map makers were so competent in Tonia in the fourth 
century B.c., since the area was renowned for its tradition in geography and cartography. 
The earliest map we have is in fact Babylonian, a clay tablet map of northern Mesopotamia 
showing crudely the Zagros Mountains, the Euphrates and the Wadi Harran, dating from 
the dynasty of Sargon of Akkad around 2400-2200 8.c. The Greeks must have had maps 
long before Anaximander of Miletus, who was credited with drawing the first map in the 
sixth century B.c., but Ionia nevertheless had the reputation as the centre of Greck geography 
since some of the most eminent geographers lived there. There seems to have been an 
Ionian School, established by Thales, though few of their works have survived and we know 
only of Hecatacus, Anaximander and Herodotus. Maps must have been in common use 
by traders, travellers and soldiers, and an instance of their use in diplomacy is given by 
Herodotus in relating the story of the visit of Aristagoras of Miletus to Sparta to seck the aid 
of Cleomenes, taking with him a map of the known world engraved on bronze. In the 
reverse type of this series of tetradrachms we have an idea of what these maps could have 
been like, and we can now see that the Ionians had achieved a degree of sophistication in 
the cartography of small regions that was not equalled for two thousand years. 


CATALOGUE 


obv. Persian king kneeling or running r., wearing candys and kidaris, holding a bow in 
his left hand and a spear in his right; ground line. Some examples are signed, the majority 
are anonymous. 

rev. Map of the hinterland of Ephesus; at r. the Tmolus and Messogis ranges, at lI. 
the ridges of Madranbaba Daf, Karincali Dai and Akbaba Tepesi; between, the valleys 
of the Cafster and Maeander. | 

Die position: usually upright (i.c. with west at the top), with exceptions |, The 
Ephesian mint always used upright die positions for the bee/stag issue; presumably our 
series tended to follow the same pattern. 

Admittedly there is no one way of looking at the map; if west is at the top, it perhaps 
reflects a different convention from ours of putting north at the top of a map, ora total lack 
of any such convention. . 

The silver coins are arranged in their stylistic order, the bronze by weight. 


AR 
Brackets to the left indicate obverse dic links; to the right, reverse die links. 
t. 14.77 I7Y@ATOPH(S London, BMC fonia 323 no. 1 
2a. 4.84 IY@ATOPHS Paris = Hirsch 25 (1909) 2231 
3. 14.93 MY@APOPHE Munich = Hirsch 33 (1913) 846 
|s 14.84 ITY@ATOPHS Berlin 17917/1856 
5. 14.40 Luynes 2902, Babelon J ratte pl. 89, 9 


™ This totally vertical conception is also to be 4 Herodotus v 49. 
found on the type of certain drachms of Zancle, 
which shows the harbour with buildings along the 
quays as seen from above. 
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Hamburger (11.vi.30) 472 

Berlin 7073/1846 

Hotel Drouot (Nov. 1957) 138 

Munich 

New York (Gunther coll.) 

Paris, Babelon pl. 89, 8 

Berlin 10186/1852 

Hess 194 (Vogel 1929) 457 

London no. 3 

Berlin (Imhoof-Blumer coll.) 

London no. 6 

Brussels (Hirsch Coll. 1528) 

Nanteuil 481 = Florange & Ciani (1923) 33 

Cahn stock 19505 

New York (Newell coll.) = Hirsch 25 (1909) 2230 

Berlin (Lébbecke coll.) 

New York (Miller coll.) = Naville 5, 2888 = Pozzi 
Sale (1921) 3138 

Weber 6237 = Naville 4,977 = Cahn 16, 1458 = 
Sotheby (1894) 265 

Sherman Benson (8.ii.1g09) 693 

Miinzen und Medaillen (Niggeler 1965) 507 = Hirsch 21 
(1908) 4409 = Jameson I, 1787 

Paris, Babelon pl. 89, 11 

Paris, Babelon pl. 89, 12 

Weber 6238 = Naville 13 (1928) 929 = Naville 7 (1924) 
1783 (Bement coll.) = Hess (1917) 1914 

Glendining (April 1955) 628 (de Laval coll.) 

London no. 4 

Luynes 2901, Babelon pl. 89, 10 (15.42 grams’ in- 
correctly) 

London no. 2 

Egger (1904) 1337 (Prowe coll.) 

Monnaies et Meédailles (1951) 321 

London no. 5 


Berlin (Imhoof-Blumer coll.) = Imhoof-Blumer, Alein- 
astatiche Miinzen ii 520, pl. 19, 22. Counterstamp: 
star 

Berlin (Bernhard, Imhoof-Blumer coll.) Counterstamp: 
star 

Berlin (Bernhard, Imhoof-Blumer coll.) Counterstamp: 
star 

London, BMC Jonia 324 no. 7 

London no. 9 

London no. 8 
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THRASYBULUS, CONON AND ATHENIAN IMPERIALISM, 
396-386 B.c. 


Tue London fragment of the Oxyrhynchus historian begins with a narrative of the voyage 
of Demaenetus to Conon and the reaction which it provoked.’ This is the last incident 
with which P deals under the winter of 396/5, and he describes it as approximately con- 


temporancous with some other incident, not improbably the mission of Timocrates.* 


With 


one ship Demaenetus sailed off to join Conon, lacking the authorisation of the people, but 
not before secretly communicating his plan to the boule The language of the following 
section gives the impression that the boule was taken aback by the extent and vigour of the 
outcry, which might indicate that prior anti-Spartan acts* had not created such a distur- 
bance. The action of Demaenctus was less trivial than it may at first seem; it was also more 


concrete, less easy to excuse or minimise than what had gone before. 


One of the twelve 


ships which Athens was allowed, and which could easily be counted, was gone, and Sparta 


would know perfectly well where it had gone. 


She had recently suffered a serious reverse 


in her struggle with Persia, the loss of Rhodes, whilst the apparently unconcealed object of 


Timocrates had been the incitement to war of the cities of Greece. 


In the circumstances 


Sparta would perhaps be more likely than before to treat the least unfriendly move by 
Athens as an act of war, especially if it took the form of assistance to Persia, whilst at Athens 


meditation on the possibility of war, inspired by 


Timocrates’ appeal, would create an 


acuter awareness of the likely results of defeat and so promote greater caution and respect 


for Spartan sensibilities among prudent men. 
Those responsible for the outcry were the yrupysot Kal yapierres. 
scribed as to suggest that they formed a party or permanent political group; 


They are not so de- 
the phrase 


perhaps has more in common with such meaningless modern collectives as tous les honnétes gens 


or all thinking people. 


There is no reason to suppose 


that they were actively friendly to 


Sparta, nor can any deduction be made concerning their attitude in internal politics. It 
would therefore be misleading to speak of Thrasybulus, Aesimus and Anytus as the political 
spokesmen of a group. Rather, three of the larger number of individuals who were tempo- 
rarily united by their shared reaction to 4 particular event happened also to be leading 


figures in public life and so expressed that reaction in the assembly. 


Their advice prevailed, 


and by way of commentary on that fact FP distinguishes two attitudes of mind in the assembly. 


The first is that of of érieiwets Kal Tas ovCLaS 
to tolerate the present state of things. They w 


I am grateful to Professor A. Andrewes, Mr P. A. 
Brunt and Mr G. L. Cawkwell for their advice and 


1 Heil. Oxy. 6 (1) 1-3. 

® It is here assumed that the events described in 
Hell, Oxy. 6 (1) belong to winter gq6/5, and that 
9 (4) t marks the beginning of a new year in spring 
g05. (Gf, E. Meyer, Theopomps Hellenika 58 1; 
K. J. Beloch, Griechische Geschichte iii? 1, 66, F. Jacoby, 
FGH iC, wf, V. Bartoletti, Hellenica Oxyrhynchia, 
xiv) It is then very likely that the mission of 
Timocrates, which must in any case belong alter 
the landing of Agesilaus in Asia (ef. L. Pareti, Studi 
minori di storia antica ii gz), is to be placed after the 
revolution at Rhodes in summer 396 (¢- Beloch, 
GG iii® 2, 216). P certainly does not imply (as 1 


Zyovres, who were content with or prepared 
ould therefore naturally agree with the argu- 


criticisms: for such defects as remain in this paper 
Lam solely responsible. 


claimed by G. Barbieri, Conone g1 f.) that the sending 
of Timocrates preceded the embassy to Persia, in 
which case it would have to be placed in 397; quite 
the contrary in fact: it is precisely the activities 
described in 7 (2) 1 which demonstrate, in P's 
opinion, that Epicrates and Cephalus were hostile 
to Sparta before Timocrates’ arrival. 

2 The qualification os Aeyerar here should not be 
taken to imply that P is inclined to deny the truth of 
the statement; apocaowdueror rather suggests that 
he accepted it. 

§ Those detailed in 7 (2) 1. 
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ment put forward by Thrasybulus, Aesimus and Anytus.5 The second is that of the woA\o} 
cat Snworixoi, that is, the mass of the people, who on this occasion accepted the advice given 


them, but only out of fear. 


It is implied that they would have come to a different decision 


had they followed their inclinations, and in support of that implication P cites specimens 
of their previous anti-Spartan behaviour: the sending of arms and seamen to Conon and of 
an embassy to the king, captured by the navarch Pharax and executed by the Spartans.® 
These actions are ascribed to the woAAoi «ai Sypormot as a fraction of the assembly; that is, 
they were formal decisions of the assembly, carried by the bellicose majority of the people. 
The hostility to Sparta which prompted these measures was encouraged by the associates 
of Epicrates and Cephalus, who were unfriendly to Sparta and eager that the city go to war, 
and had been so for some time before their dealings with Timocrates, because they desired 
to enrich themselves from public funds, which would be possible only if the city were 
persuaded to give up its acquiescence in the peace in favour of war and TwoAuTpayjoourn.? 


About their views on domestic politics nothing is said or implied. 


It is often claimed that 


they were radical democrats, opposed to the moderates Thrasybulus, Aesimus and Anytus, 
who exercised continuous control from the restoration to the return of Conon after Cnidus.® 
It is hard to know what this distinction might entail, and there is no evidence for it.® All 
that can be extracted from P is that Epicrates and Cephalus were ready to provoke Sparta 
because they desired war for their own ends, whereas Thrasybulus, Aesimus and Anytus were 


as yet reluctant to initiate hostilities because Athens would have to 
prepared.'® Both the motive ascribed to Epicrates and Cephalus 


fight alone and un- 
and the terminology 


employed hint at a desire to contest the hegemony of Sparta with a view to restoring the 
empire, a valuable indication of the temper of the demos, for Epicrates and Cephalus, says P, 
merely aggravated and exploited the existing preoccupations of the mass of the people. 


II 


Athens went to war in summer 395, in response to an appeal from the Thebans. Xeno- 
phon presents a speech which purports to give the arguments employed by their ambas- 
sadors." Not only its usefulness as evidence, but also its suitability to the occasion have 
been called into question.42 In fact, however, no argument appears in it which could not 
have been used by the Thebans. That the speech can be shown to be uncoloured by later 


* They will no doubt have coincided to some 
extent with the preipiywor wai yaplertes (ef. Meyer, 
oc. 49, 5. Perlman, COQ lviii [1964] 66). 

* 7 (2) 1. The embassy, for which of. Isae. xi 8, 
Androt, 324F18 = Philoch. 328F 147, was probably 
sent out in autumn 397, since Pharax was navarch 
for 398/7 and took up his command in spring of the 
latter year, though early 396 is perhaps not im- 
posible, as Pharax’s command may have been 
prolonged well into that year, ¢f. Pareti, o.c, 88 ff, 
Jacoby, oc. 8 It is said that no protest was made 
about the execution of the envoys (of P. Cloche, 
La politique étrangére d'Athénes de gog & 938 avant 
FC. 11f.; S$. Accame, Ricerche intorno alla guerra 
coringia 40; Barbieri, o.c. 164); for this there is no 
evidence either way. 

‘7 (2) 2. It is, however, worthy of notice that 
P docs not say that Epicrates and Cephalus spoke 
in favour of acknowledging Demaenctus, for taira 
refers only to the sending of arms and men and the 
embassy to Persia. 


* Cf. Beloch, Die attische Politik seit Perikles Int; 
Meyer, oc. 50, Barbieri, o.c. 163, Perlman, o.c. 67. 
To regard Thrasybulus and those associated with 
him as in settled control is difficult in view of the 
decisions of the assembly recorded in Hell. Oxy. 7 (2) 1, 
which directly contradict what is known of their 
policy. 

* To refer it to championship of the amnesty (ef. 
Beloch, Die attische Politik 114f) is awkward, since 
Anytus and Cephalus both supported Andocides at 
his trial (Andoc, i 115, 150), Interpretation of that 
highly personal affair in terms of political groupings 
(of. R. Sealey, Historia v [1956] 182) is unnecessary 
and unwise, 

'* ‘The basic difference of opinion was clearly over 
the proper time to go to war. Cf. Meyer, o.¢. 51, 
Cloché, REA xxi (1919) 162, Politique étrangére q, 12, 
Barbieri, o.c. 165, Perlman, o.c. 67. 

"Xen. Hell. iii 58-15. 

'? Cf. Accame, o.c. 43 ff, Perlman, o.c, 72. 
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events does not of course prove that it gives what the Thebans really said, but as Xenophon’s 
opinion of what they should have said it is not without its value as a guide to the temper of 
Athens at the time of the appeal. 

The envoys begin by disclaiming responsibility for the harsh decrees passed against 
Athens at the end of the Peloponnesian War, directing attention instead to the unanimous 
refusal of Thebes to march against the Piraeus, as a result of which she incurred the anger 
of the Spartans. No mention is made of the much greater benefits which Thebes had 
conferred on the democratic exiles.* The next argument is aimed at the men of the City. 
The Spartans established oligarchy and set the City at loggerheads with the demos, only to 
turn traitors in the hour of need, so that if it had been left to them, the party of the City 
would have perished, whereas it was the demos which brought about its salvation.’ The 
implications are interesting. The Thebans seem to expect that the City may be reluctant 
to act in concert with the demos and to act openly against Sparta. To combat this reluctance 
they point to three things: the split between City and demos caused by Sparta, the subsequent 
betrayal of the City by Sparta, and the saving of the City by the demos. The conclusion 
to be drawn is that the City should feel bound not to Sparta but to the demos. Therefore 
the Thebans must have been confident that the demos was hostile to Sparta and eager for 
war, otherwise there would have been no point in this injunction, Such confidence would 
accord with what has been said above about the attitude of the masses at the time of the 
Demaenetus debate and its antecedents. 

The envoys next cite as common knowledge that Athens is eager to recover her empire. 
This can best be accomplished by rendering assistance to those who are unjustly treated by 
the Spartans, nor should Athens be alarmed by the extent of Spartan power, for if Athens 
and Thebes combine openly against Sparta, many more states will find the courage to 
declare their hatred. This argument is ostensibly directed at the whole assembly, but what 
has gone before suggests that it was meant for the demos. Its object was to show that there 
Was no cause for fear, that fear which Thrasybulus and his friends had used to restrain the 
belligerent demos in 396, and so the speaker underlines the fact that Athens would not have 
to stand alone. Again the point admirably suits the situation. Nostalgia for imperial 
power among the mass of the people is hinted at by P.“ Thus there is no need to suppose 
that this passage reflects the experience of the years after Cnidus." . 

There is even less point in the suggestion that the list of potential rebels must be based 
on the sequence of events after Leuctra, when the Peloponnesian League disintegrated, 
whereas in the Corinthian War Elis, Arcadia and Achaea remained faithful to Sparta." 
It cannot be inferred from the fact that when war broke out the Peloponnesian cities did 
not turn against Sparta, that Thebes and the allies did not hope at first that they would do 
so, since they certainly had grounds for complaint against their usage by the Spartans. 
That hope is moreover attested by Diodorus, who remarks that the allies attempted, but 
failed completely, to detach from Sparta the cities of the Peloponnese.'” There is then 
every reason to believe that the possibility of rebellion could have been used as an argument— 
and of course exaggerated—by the Theban ambassadors. As for the former subjects of 


"Cf. Xen. Hell. ii 4.2, Lys. fr. 78, Hell. Oxy. 17 ‘* There is nothing untoward about the similarity 


(12) 1, Dein. i 25, Diod. xiv 6.9, 92.1, Plut. Lys. 27, 
Pelop. 6, Justin v o.4f For the antithesis between 
the demos, which saved the City, and the Spartans, 
who betrayed it, to have its full effect, the blame for 
the fall of the oligarchy has to rest on the Spartans 
alone; to do justice to the efforts of the exiles, and 
consequently to the help given them by the Thebans, 
would have undermined the workings of the contrast, 
and this is probably why that help is passed over in 
silence. 
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of the remark of Thrasybulus in Hell, ti 4.q1 (ef. 
Accame, oc. 45); the point was a sound one to make 
in either situation. 

8 Cf. supra, 1. 13. 

M Of Xen. Hell. ii 5.2. 

T As is suggested by Accame, o.c. 44. 

1 Of. Accame, o.c. 44. . 

18 Diod. xiv 82.4. For the lesson to be drawn 
ef. Xen. Hell. iv 2.01 f. 
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Athens whom Sparta had claimed to liberate, they have been cruelly deceived, for instead of 
enjoying their freedom, they suffer a double servitude. The king too has done himself no 
good by supporting Sparta. Much less is said about the erstwhile allies of Athens than 
about the dissolution of the Peloponnesian League. This might be intended to reflect the 
preoccupations of the Thebans,*° but it is also justified by the military situation. The war 
which Thebes had at last succeeded in provoking was a land war in Greece itself, to which 
the attitude of the Peloponnesian states was of much more immediate relevance—not only 
for Thebes but for Athens too if she joined in—than that of the maritime cities of the old 
empire. 

In conclusion the ambassadors offer Athens unprecedented power. In the days of her 
empire she led only the maritime states. Now, in addition to these, she will hold the hege- 
mony over Thebans, Peloponnesians, and even over the king. Thus the advantages which 
the alliance will bring for Athens are in fact far greater than those which will accrue to 
Thebes, whose only object is to right her private wrongs. The appeal would be dis- 
ingenuous, for this extraordinary hegemony, if it could ever be realised at all, would operate 
only for the duration of the war and have no lasting effects. But given the craving for power 
of the Athenian demos, this tempting prospect would form a fitting peroration. 

On the strength of this speech it may therefore at least be said that Xenophon believed 
that in 395 the Athenians were eager for the restoration of the empire, whilst there is no 
cogent reason to suppose that in making this judgment he was influenced unduly by the 
course of subsequent events. 

The vote in favour of the alliance was unanimous. Various factors must have played 
a part in determining the changed attitude of those who had opposed any act of war in 396. 
Athens would no longer have to fight alone, nor could she incur any blame for starting the 
war. Thrasybulus mentions, though in grudging fashion, the debt of gratitude which 
Athens owed to Thebes; it may have weighed to some extent with him, and perhaps with 
others." It is harder to assess reactions to the prospect of co-operation with Persia, a 
point which the ambassadors touched on but did not press. But it seems unlikely that 
Thrasybulus was affected by Conon’s success in detaching Rhodes from Sparta," since 
the anti-Spartan coup at Rhodes had already taken place at the time of Demaenetus’ 
voyage, whilst, except in the financial sphere, Persian aid was not relevant to the immediate 
military future, On the other hand it is highly likely that the successes of Agesilaus had 
produced a fecling that Sparta must be checked without further delay**—but this could be 
achieved only by attacking Spartan power in Greece. 

The general enthusiasm for the alliance to which Xenophon alludes is remarked on also 
by Aristophanes, but he adds that there was soon a change of heart.2* More detailed 
information on the decline of Athenian morale is provided by Lysias. In the speech for 
Mantitheus he mentions those who before the campaign of Haliartus illegally insinuated 
themselves into the cavalry, because of the danger which was thought to await the hoplites.?7 
These must have been men of some substance, but another problem faced the enthusiastic 
poor: lack of funds.** The need for private assistance suggests that the treasury was in 


7° Who were concerned to exploit Athens for their 4 As suggested by Perlman, o.c. 79. 


own ends, of. Hell. Oxy. 17 (12) 1, 18 (19) 1. 

3 Xen. Hell, iii 5.16. His narrative obscures the 
fact that Athens was declaring war, since the alliance 
was with the Boeotians, not with Thebes alone 
(AG i 14 = Tod, GHT 101, Lys. xvi 13) and Lysander 
was already in Boeotian territory. Cf. Accame, 
oc. Ab. 

= Cf. Cloché, REA, oc. 165; Politique étrangére 14. 

“= For instance Cephalus, for whose attitude to 
Thebes cf. Beloch, Die attische Politik 117. 


* Cf. Accame, o.c. 49, Perlman, o.c. 68. 

Arist. eel. 19q4 f. 

77 Lys. xvi 19; to be dated perhaps in 993 or 
carly 392. 

** Lys. xvi 14, borne out by xiv 14, which must 
refer to the Haliartus campaign because there was 
no battle (xiv 5, of Xen. Hell. iii 5.22, Paus. iii 5.4 f.). 
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poor shape. One of the illegitimate cavalrymen was the younger Alcibiades, and in a 
speech against him Lysias describes the army in a way which suggests that large numbers 
of the hoplites were having second thoughts.*" But at Haliartus at least there was no battle, 
and so Thrasybulus, who commanded the Athenian force,*" had no cause to complain of his 
men. Such was not the case at Nemea in the following year. Before the campaign there 
were attempts at evasion of service, and after the battle Thrasybulus was free with accusa- 
tions of cowardice. Morale was bad and became markedly worse when news arrived of the 
approach of Agesilaus.“ No doubt it had not been improved by the Corinthian refusal to 
open the gates of the city to receive the defeated allies after the battle.** 

Thrasybulus had been the prime architect of the alliance, and when there came a re- 
action against it the combination of failure in the field™ and a critical tongue was bound to 
bring about his fall from grace. There are, however, no grounds for speaking of a conscious 
change in policy, manifested by the rejection of the moderate Thrasybulus in favour of the 
radical Conon.** His own errors and lack of success had put Thrasybulus out of favour 
some time before Conon’s return. ‘To explain his disappearance from the political scene 
there is therefore no need to invoke the name of Conon. What can be said is that the advent 
of the new popular hero undoubtedly prolonged Thrasybulus’ absence from the stage. 
Only when Conon in his turn had met with disgrace did Thrasybulus find an opportunity 
to recover his position. 


Ill 


There is general agreement in the sources as to Conon’s aims. [socrates always main- 
tains that Conon’s object was to overthrow the Spartan empire.** In one passage his 
intention is to benefit Asia, but the motivation cannot be trusted, since this alleged fact ts 
cited to enhance the treachery of the Persian;"* elsewhere in Isocrates Conon’s aim 1s from 
the first to do good to Athens and the Greeks.*7 The Persian contribution is always 


minimised, though for varying reasons.** 
was to win back the hegemony for Athens.* 


70 Lys. xiv 14. ‘The passage should not, however, 
be pressed, since the orator may have exaggerated 
the temptations to which the hoplites were exposed 
in order to emphasise the fact of their resistance to 
them, which is his main point. 

© Paus. iii 5-4, Plut. Lys. 20. 

aU Lys. xvi 15,8. 

22 Nen. Hell. iv 2.29, Dem. xx 52f This was 
presumably the cause of annoyance with Corimth 
referred to by Arist. Heel. 199 f. (Some take it to be 
the enmity between the two cities which existed 
during much of the fifth century, but Praxagora’s 
speech deals with policy since 995, 80 an allusion to 
the Corinthian War is desirable.) 

% He probably commanded at Coronca too. 
Whether he is the orator of Arist. Feel. 195 f. cannot 
be determined; there were many speakers in favour 
of the alliance. To draw a parallel between these 
lines and Lys. xvi 17 is tempting, but probably 
fanciful. 

4 It has been argued that the alliances with the 
Locrians and Eretrians (JG ii? 15, 16 = Tod 102, 
103) were the work of Thrasybulus and reveal his 
egalitarian attitude towards the allies, which was 
superseded by the ruthless imperialism of Conon. 
(Cf. Accame, oc. 99 f., 129, 1341, 190-) But, even 
if Thrasybulus was responsible, a point which remains 


Later writers are agreed that Conon’s objective 


uncertain, military alliances of this kind, created in 
response to the necessities of war, will hardly serve 
to demonstrate the attitude of their authors to the 
entirely different question of relations with potential 
members of a revived Athenian empire. 

8 Isoc. iv 154, ¥ 69, ix 54 6 

a0 Tsoc. iv 154. 

37 Tsoc. it 52, 55. 

3* Thus at iv 142 it is said that Wf the king had 
been left to his own devices the fleet might have had 
to be disbanded, but thanks to Conon and the 
Corinthian allies (') the soldiers won a difficult 
victory. The object here is to show up the king's 
incompetence and weakness and his dependence on 
outside help. The military success is Conon’s in 
v 63 and ix 56, whilst the king gets no credit for 
asembling the fleet: note the carefully impersonal 
avetarte: att ravtiwot (v 65) and ravtimot 
avddeyévtos (ix 56). The former passage is intended to 
demonstrate to Philip that individuals can accomplish 
great tasks singlchanded; hence not only the king 
but Evagoras too goes unmentioned. The latter 
simply glorifies Evagoras and Conon at the king's 
expense, 
a9 Cf. Diod. xiv 49.3, Nep. Con. 2.1, 5.1 f., Justin 
vi g4 
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This belief is consistent with official Athenian opinion on the consequences of Cnidus, 
as inscribed on the pedestal of Conon’s statue and recorded by Demosthenes: Conon freed 
the allies of Athens.” Alternatively it might be said that the result of Cnidus was to restore 
the hegemony of Athens.“ This view emphasised the humiliation of Sparta, which was 
regarded as an unmixed blessing.“ Conon’s achievement brought great glory to the city 
as a whole,* and the part played by Persia was either ignored or casually accepted as a 
piece of useful assistance.*4 Such was the version which ultimately prevailed. But during 
and for some time after the Corinthian War a less optimistic judgment was sometimes made. 
At Athens it found expression, when Conon and his ties with Persia had been discredited, 
in the Epitaphios of Lysias. The orator contrasts the state of affairs produced by the Spartan 
hegemony after Aegospotami with that which obtained under Athens in the fifth century. 
When Athens held sway triremes did not sail from Asia, no tyrant was established among 
the Grecks, and no Greek city was enslaved by the barbarian. Under Sparta on the other 
hand the Persians defeated the Greeks in a naval battle and sailed to Europe, Greek cities 
are in a state of slavery, and tyrants have established themselves, some after Aegospotami, 
some pera viv vieny rév BapBdpwy. Not all the allusions are clear, especially those to the 
setting-up of tyrannies,** but the Greek cities which are in a state of slavery must be those 
which were liberated after Cnidus by Pharnabazus and Conon.!? The attitude of Lysias 
to Cnidus itself is most remarkable. The battle is not named. Conon is passed over in 
silence. What is more, no comfort is drawn from the defeat of Sparta. Cnidus is the 
triumph of Persians over Greeks, not Spartans. It is in a very similar context that Isocrates 
repeats this version of events, just before he contrasts the Peace of Antalcidas with the 
‘Peace of Callias.’** The same attitude is attributed by Xenophon to the Spartan Dercylidas 
at Abydos.*® He underlines the fact that there is no Greek flect on the seas. The prospect 
engendered by Cnidus is that of an attempt by the Persians to win naval supremacy, against 
which consolation may be found in the hope that Greece will unite against them. His 
words to the ejected harmosts at Sestos likewise envisage by implication an attempt to 
extend Persian rule from Asia into Europe, which may however be faced without despon- 
dency, since even in Asia there are cities not subject to the king. A trace of this view can 


© Dem. xx 60. 

" Isoc. v 64, vii 12, 65, ix 56, 68, Dem. xx 68, 
Dein. i 76. The peculiar claim that Sparta offered 
the hegemony to Athens (Isoc. vii 65, ix 68) has as 
its more modest basis in historical fact Sparta’s 
acceptance in 392/1 of the existence of the Athenian 
fleet. The exaggeration in vii 65 is due to the 
orator’s desire to stress the difference in Athenian 
relations with Sparta under the oligarchy and under 
the restored democracy; in ix 68 the motive seems 
to be no more than a general inflation of the conse- 
quences of the battle to the greater glory of Evagoras. 
It is sometimes more broadly stated that Cnidus 
freed the Greeks (Isoc. v 63, ix 56, 68, Dein. i 14, 
iii 17). 

* Dem. xx 68, of. 70, 74, Dein. i 75. 

“© Dem. xx 69, xxii 72-5 = xxiv 180-3. 

* Dem. xx 68, x 34 with the comments of Didymus. 
The treatment of Cnidus in Plat. Menex. 2444-2454 
is too distorted by laboured rhetorical paradoxes to 
be of any value. 

* Lys. ii 56-60. The speech belongs to 392 or 
391, when disillusion with Conon and Cnidus was 
at its height. No mention is made of the Peace of 
Antalcidas, and it is plain from the tone of the 
passage that the war is still in progress. (The 


present tense ¢yyiyverat in ii 60 would hardly be 
adequate after the Peace.) Cf. P. Treves, Riv. Fil. 
Ixv (1937) 280 ff. The supposed difficulties seem 
to me purely imaginary, 

** There may well be a reference to the rise of 
Dionysius, but the sources say nothing of any tyranny 
which came into being in the period after Cnidus. 

*? They could of course be described as enslaved 
in the period between Acgospotami and Cnidus; 
what matters is the rejection of the view that Cnidus 
brought them freedom. Cf. Beloch, GG iii? 1, 87. 

** Isoc. iv 119. Isocrates talks of the two treaties, 
whereas Lysias contrasts only two de facto situations. 
The natural explanation of this is that the war was 
still in progress at the time when Lysias was writing. 
That is, his treatment, determined by the require- 
ments of rhetorical symmetry, depends on the state 
of affairs c. 391, when the Peace of Antalcidas had 
not yet been made, and not on his views about the 
existence of the ‘Peace of Callias’. This does not 
however strengthen the case for the authenticity of 
the ‘Peace of Callias’; once the Peace of Antalcidas 
had come into being, the same requirement of 
symmetry guaranteed the invention of the ‘Peace of 
Callias’, 

** Xen. Hell. iv 8.4 f. 
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be found in curtailed form in Plutarch, where the Persian victory at Cnidus is the cause of 
the Peace, though blame is placed on Antalcidas and the Spartans, so the sequence of events 
is not regarded as inevitable.5° 

These opposing attitudes to Cnidus and its effects reflect the fundamental contradictions 
in Conon’s position. Whatever his aims and whatever his achievements he was throughout 
the period from 397 to 392 an admiral in the Persian service, subordinate to Persian officials 
and bound to further Persian interests, for neglect of which he could be and was called to 
account. One of the most important charges brought against him was that of using the 
king’s resources to win over the islands and the coastal cities of the mainland to the friend- 
ship of Athens.** Xenophon does not say that the accusation was true, whilst Nepos 
suggests that the attempt was largely a failure. These are the two questions which must be 
answered: did Conon try to restore the hegemony of Athens regardless of his duty to Persia, 
and, if so, to what extent did he succeed ? 

After the battle Pharnabazus and Conon sailed round the islands and the coastal cities, 
expelling the Spartan harmosts and winning over the cities with the promise to respect their 
autonomy and leave their citadels unfortified. The cities, pleased by this promise, passed 
complimentary decrees and sent gifts to Pharnabazus. Conon had advised Pharnabazus 
to proceed in this way: if the satrap acted thus, he said, all the cities would be well disposed, 
whereas if he revealed that he wanted to enslave them, they would cause a great deal of 
trouble individually and might combine against him.** So far there can be no question of 
activity in the interests of Athens. It is to Persia, not to Athens, that the cities are being 
won over, and Conon’s advice is at least ostensibly designed to minimise difficulties for the 
Persian commander and further his ultimate object of subjecting the cities to Persia.™ 
It might, however, be urged that whatever Conon told Pharnabazus the real motive for the 
advice he gave was to keep the Persian hold on the liberated cities as weak as could be 
contrived, in the hope that when the time was ripe they might more easily be brought under 
the hegemony of Athens. Diodorus gives details of some of the liberated cities. Pharna- 
bazus and Conon sailed against the allies of Sparta, detaching first Cos, then Nisyros and 
Telos.** Next Chios expelled its garrison and joined oi wepi Kévwva, and a similar change 
was effected at Mytilene, Ephesus and Erythrae.** Diodorus goes on to make a peculiar 
distinction. Some of the cities expelled the Spartan garrisons and preserved their freedom; 
others joined of wept Kévwva, that is the Persians.**? Any diminution of liberty involved 
must be in relation to Persia. There can be no question of any relationship with Athens, 
and any explanation which supposes such a relationship** must be rejected. Nor can the 
difference be that the cities of the second class required help whilst those of the first did 


8° Plut. Artax. 21, of. Ages. 23. 

"! Before Cnidus: Ctes. 688F 30, Hell. Oxy. 20 (15) 
5, Diod. xiv 39.2, 79.5, 7, 81.4, Nep. Con. 4.9; at and 
after Cnidus: Xen. Hell. iv. 3.11, 8. 2, 6, Dem. xx 68, 
Diod. xiv 85.2, 4; at the time of his arrest: Xen. 
Hell, iv 8.16, Nep. Con. 5.3. Of. Barbieri, 0.c. 135 ff, 
G, L. Cawkwell, NC xvi (1956) 73- 

82 Xen, Hell. iv 8.12, 16, Diod. xiv 85.4, Nep. 
Con. 5.1-3. 

Xen. Hell. iv 8.1 f. The enthusiastic cities 
were of course in no position to resist. Apart from 
the overwhelming superiority of the Persians, some 
at Ieast of the cities had sent troops with Agesilaus 
(cf. Xen. Hell. iv 3.17) and so were abnormally weak. 

“ It is dangerous and misleading to speak of 
adhesion to Conon and quite wrong to equate that 
with adhesion to the alliance of Athens, as does 
Cloché, REA, 0.c. 169. Cf. the remarkable assertion 


of F. Courby, BCH xlv (1921) 18, that ‘les Athéniens 
remportent la victoire de Cnide.” Such inaccuracy 
has, however, a long history: Paus. vi 7.6, claiming 
to quote Androtion, says that Conon persuaded the 
demos of Rhodes (se. in 396) to revolt from the 
Spartans and enter the alliance of the king and the 
Athenians. The honours to a Rhodian in 394/3 
UG ii* 19) prove nothing about relations between 
the cities. 

% Cf. L. Robert, Rev. Phil. lx (1934) 43 f 

“ Diod. xiv 84.3. For Ephesus ¢f. Paus. vi 3.16, 
who also mentions Samos; for Erythrae ¢f. Tod 106. 
Despite (or perhaps because of) the change at 
Mytilene, the harmost of Methymna survived until 
389, of. Diod. xiv 94.4, Xen. Hell. iv 8.29. 

** xiv 84. 

** As does that of Accame, o.c. 97, ¢f. also Barbieri, 
0.6. 155+ 
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not,®® for Chios ejected the Spartans unassisted and nonetheless joined the Persians. The 
meaning may be only that some of the cities gave contingents to swell the Persian force,*® 
while others refrained from so doing, but it is not unlikely that this is an indirect reference 
to the formation of that alliance which minted the [YN coins.” 

The expedition to Greece in the spring of 393, like the unsuccessful attack on Abydos 
in the previous autumn and the winning over of the cities of the Hellespont which occupied 
Conon during the winter, was conceived by Pharnabazus from motives which had nothing 
to do with the convenience of Athens.** There took place during the voyage the seizure 
of Paros by Pasinus.* The island was apparently garrisoned as a result, but this garrison 
will not have been Athenian, any more than that placed on Cythera,“ and Pasinus, if 
indeed he was Athenian at all, will not have been an Athenian general. The fate of Paros 
therefore does not provide evidence for the nature of Athenian imperialism under Conon." 

It cannot then be said that at the time of his arrival in Athens the formal relationship 
between Athens and her former allies had altered in any way as a result of Conon’s activities. 
Nor 1s there any compelling reason to believe that Conon engaged in any naval expeditions 
during his stay.6° Conon’s undertaking to maintain the fleet from the islands*? might suggest 
that he intended to operate in the Aegean later in the summer or perhaps in the following 
year, but the results of such an expedition, carried out with the Persian fleet, must again 
prima facie benefit Persia, not Athens.*® Nor can it be safely inferred from the activities of 
Thrasybulus in 390/89 that many alliances had been formally revived after Cnidus through 
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the agency or influence of Conon. 


** ‘Thus Barbieri, foe. eit. 

* Cf. Xen. Hell. iv 8.6 on the object of securing 
the adherence of the Hellespontine cities. 

“| The view that the [YN alliance belongs soon 
after Cnidus was restated by Cawkwell, VC, o.c. 69 ff., 
and convincingly defended by him, 7HS lxxxiii (1963) 
152 ff., against the objections of J. M. Cook, FHS 
Ixxxi (1961) 67 A. The capricious distribution of 
the coins largely deprives of its force the potential 
objection that no ZYN coins of Chios have been 
found, 

@ Xen. Hell. iv 8.6, ef. 9. 

" Tsor. xix 1-21. The Siphnian exiles will have 
joined the expedition before it reached Paros in the 
hope of restoration to their own city in due course, 
Events at Paros and the exodus from Siphnos pro- 
voked by the approach of the Persians suggest that 
Pharnabazus’ methods had changed for the worse, 
On the Cyclades in general ¢f. Lys. ii 59, Isoc. iv 119. 
The reference to Paros in Plat. Menex. 2456 is totally 
unhelpful and almost certainly corrupt. 

“ ‘Though Nicophemus was of course an Athenian 
(Xen. Fell, iv 8.8). 

® There is thus no argument from analogy for 
the dating of JG xii 1. 977 = Tod 110, 

As is believed by H. Swoboda, RE xi 1428, 
Barbieri, oc. 161. The state of the evidence for the 
date of the restoration of Athenian control over the 
Delian amphictyony (ef. #G n® 1634, J. Coupry, 
BCH \xii [1938] 237 ff.) does not permit any con- 
fident conclusion, but in any case armed intervention 
would hardly have been needed. The recovery of 
Lemnos, Imbros and Seyros (ef. Men. Hell, iv 8. 15, 
Andoc. iti 12, 14) must belong between Cnidus and 
spring 992, when Antalcidas set off for Sardis, but 


The official description at Athens of Conon’s achieve- 


again there is nothing to suggest that this required 
active intervention. ‘The inhabitants had not been 
expelled at the end of the Peloponnesian War (ef. 
Beloch, GG iii? 1, 79 n. 1), and Spartan control had 
presumably been broken when Pharnabazus and 
Conon sailed northwards after the battle. For the 
inhabitants to renew relations with Athens was 
posible at any time after this without further military 
action, The recovery of Carpathos is ascribed to 
Conon on the strength of JG xii 1. 977 = Tod tio, 
generally dated ¢. 493, but no arguments have been 
adduced since those of P. Foucart (ACH xii [1888] 
199 £) and the remarks of Cook (o.c. 68) are just. 
Internal evidence shows only that the decree belongs 
after the battle of Cnidus and perhaps before the 
final success of the oligarchic coup at Rhodes in 989. 
The Athenian interference on Carpathos may there- 
fore belong to the last campaign of Thrasybulus: 
orders might be given to Cnidus (if the restoration 
is correct) for the sake of Athenian morale, even 
after Cnidus had relapsed into Spartan hands, and 
$0 it would be rash to take the autumn of 391 as 
fermunis ante, whilst on the other hand a reference to 
Lindus is not impossible if the decree dates from a 
time of division and upheaval on Rhodes, From 
the scraps of /G ii* 17 nothing can be gained. 

7 Xen. Hell. iv 8.9, 

“* Conon justifies his plan to Pharnabazus by 
demonstrating that it serves Persian interests: 
Sparta will be gravely hurt and Athens deeply 
grateful. But again it could be argued that this was 
only a pretext to persuade Pharnabazus to further 
the interests of Athens, with which Conon was really 
concerned, 
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ment was the liberation of the allies. That is, the unfortunate break in Athenian domina- 
tion was now at an end and could henceforth be disregarded. The liberation was a 
military, not a diplomatic event, brought about by or rather identical with the destruction 
of Spartan naval power, and not dependent on any subsequent diplomatic procedure; any 
city which had been a subject of Athens in the days of the fifth-century empire could be 
described forthwith as a liberated ally, and although some alliances were no doubt solemnly 
renewed, any city which had been under Athenian control before 404 was ipso facto still an 
ally in the eyes of Athens, even if it hopefully abstained from official revival of its lapsed 
connection. 

Throughout his stay in the city, Conon’s sailors must have been largely occupied with 
work on the walls. This had been begun before his arrival’ and continued until 392/1."° 
The money and labour he provided were of vital importance, and so it is hardly surprising 
that later writers give him sole credit for the work. But it is significant that the initiative 
preceded his return. Here again Conon did no more than foster and exploit a manifestation 
of popular imperialism which in no way depended on his personal policy.“ He had, 
however, a larger hand in Athenian relations with Dionysius of Syracuse. The honours 
paid to Dionysius early in 393, before Conon reached Athens, need not have been instigated 
by him, though the renewal of honours to Evagoras later in the year must almost certainly 
have been his work.?> But the plan to create a connection between Dionysius and Evagoras 
is specifically attributed to Conon by Lysias.7* However, the object cited is only to bring 
Dionysius over to the Athenian side in the war against Sparta, and it is rash to credit Conon 
with an attempt to build a coalition which would be capable of standing up to the combined 
forces of Sparta and the king.” 

Conon’s influence on the domestic politics of Athens is hard to determine. He organised 
or at least financed the mercenary force which was stationed at Corinth and commanded 
by Iphicrates.7* It has been argued that Iphicrates had family ties with Conon, but there 
is no evidence for this, nor is it by any means certain that Conon was responsible for Iphi- 
crates’ appointment.7? Agyrrhius undoubtedly flourished after Conon’s return, but he 
had been important before Conon and was still prominent at a time when Thrasybulus had 
recently recovered a leading position.*® His connection with Conon, if it existed at all, 
had clearly not been intimate enough for Conon’s fall to damage his standing. His province 
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78 Cf. Isoc, v 64, Dem. xx 72-4, Nep. Con. 4.5, 
Diod. xiv 85.3, Paus i 2.2, Diog. Laert. ii 39. 

™ Cf. Barbieri, oc. 162, 167f. The importance 
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Oc. 24. 

7 JG ii? 18, 20 = Tod 108, 109, ¢f. Beloch, Di 
attisehe Politik 121 {.; contra Sealey, o.c. 109. 

74 Lys. xix 20. 

77 Cf. Beloch, Die attische Politik 121, Swoboda, 
ac 1991, Barbieri, oc, 173, 188, No such plan 
appears among the Spartan accusations against 
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that an alliance with the Corinthian allies was 
concluded by Pharnabazus (xiv 84.5, accepted by 


the exhortations of Pharnabazus to the allies in Aen. 
Hell. iv 88 do not presuppose an alliance between 
them and the king, for the acceptance of Persian 
money would be quite enough to create, at least in 
Persian eyes, a duty of loyalty. But it seems that 
after Conon’s return, and probably with his blessing, 
Epicrates and Phormisius went on an embassy to 
Susa (Plato frr. 119 ff, Plut. Pelop. go, Athen. 2514, 
Arist. i p. 283D, of. Schol. iii p. 277D, who misdates 
the reference to 986). 

7 Arist. Pint. 73. 
qo8F 150. 

7* Cf. Sealey, oc. 184: [phicrates’ grandfather 
named his son after Conon's father. A less pregnant 
statement of the facts would be that the fathers of 
Conon and Iphicrates were both called Timotheus. 
The supposed service of Iphicrates with Conon im 
494/3 is pure conjecture. The co-operation between 
Iphicrates and Callias in the Corinthiad in 490 
(Men, Hell. iv 5.13) shows merely that neither com- 
mander was given to treason. 

a0 Ariat, Eccl. 104. 
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was finance," and the influx of Persian gold provided him with opportunities.** But it is 
going beyond the evidence to infer that, because Agyrrhius made proposals concerning the 
use of the money supplied by Conon, those proposals must have had Conon’s approval, 
or that Agyrrhius and Conon were politically closely connected.** All that can be said 
with certainty is that the object for which Agyrrhius employed the money secured, not 
surprisingly, more publicity than the acts of financial administrators usually acquire. 
Eunomus is another who is sometimes linked with Conon with more confidence than is 
warranted by the evidence.** He went on the embassy to Dionysius which Conon promoted, 
as a colleague of an undoubted friend of Conon, Aristophanes, but he seems to have been 
chosen not as an associate of Conon but because he was already on friendly terms with 
Dionysius himself.** Hieronymus, Nicophemus, Aristophanes and perhaps Demaenetus: 
these are the only men whom the evidence makes it worth while to call friends of Conon.** 


IV 


The achievement of Conon had created at Athens the hope that the maritime power of 
the city might be restored. Such aspirations must, if pursued to any large degree, bring 
about an eventual clash between Athens and Persia, and so the aims of Athens and the gulf 
between Conon’s supposed intentions and his duty as a servant of the king provided Sparta 
with a chance of diplomatic advantage which she was not slow to exploit. In spring or 
summer of 392 Antalcidas was sent to Sardis to negotiate on Sparta’s behalf with the satrap 
Tiribazus.*? The Spartans, Xenophon says, hearing that Conon was rebuilding the walls 
of Athens with the king’s money and winning the islands and the coastal cities of the mainland 
to friendship with Athens whilst maintaining his flect at the king’s expense, thought that if 
Tiribazus were informed of this, he would come over to their side or at least cut off Conon’s 
finances. ** 

It is plain that Antalcidas’ mission was to conclude a purely bilateral peace between 
Sparta and the king, and it is such a bilateral peace that in Xenophon’s account he recom- 
mends to Tiribazus.** There was, properly speaking, no peace conference of Sardis. The 
Athenian embassy was not summoned to engage in discussions with a view to a general 
peace; it was an independent counter to that of Antalcidas, with the negative aim of prevent- 
ing an agreement such as Sparta was eager to obtain. The envoys of the other allies, who 
were persuaded to support the Athenian initiative, had, whatever their various motives for 
so doing, the same negative object. It is therefore odd that Xenophon moves without 
comment from the terms which Antalcidas proposed for a bilateral peace to the reasons for 
which Athens, Thebes and Argos were unwilling to make peace on those terms.®° It has, 
however, been pointed out that Sparta could by no means guarantee the realisation of the 
terms put forward.” It seems necessary to assume that Tiribazus understood, or had it 


" Cf. Schol. Ran. 367. 

*? For the increase in ecclesiastic pay cf. Arist. Ecel. 
183-8, 289-310, 380, Plut. 329 f., AthP. 41.3. 

" Cf. Beloch, Die attische Politik 119, Accame, 
0.€. 139, Sealey, oc. 183. Evidence is again lacking. 
Even if Conon was an official member of the embassy 
to Sardis in 392 and it was certain that Callimedon 
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without further grounds that members of the same 
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™ Cf. Cloché, REA, 0.c. 187, Accame, 0.c. 139. 

Lys. xix 19. 

Cf. Hell. Oxy. 15 (10) 1, Xen. Hell. iv 8.8, 
Diod. xiv 81.4, Lys. xix 12 f., 36. 
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chronology of the later years of the Corinthian War. 
The system adopted here is in essence that of Beloch, 
GG iii* 2, 217 ff.; of. also Accame, oc. 103 ff., P. 
Meloni, Athen. n.s. xxviii (1950) 300 ff, T. T. B. 
Ryder, Koine Eirene 166 ff Accame’s dating of the 
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the fact that at the time of the congress of Sparta 
Corinth could still be said to be in some sense 
independent of Argos; of. G. T. Griffith, Historia i 
(1950) 243. 

** Xen. Hell. iv 8.12. 

** Xen. Hell. iv 8.14, of. U. Wilcken, APAW 1941, 
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pointed out to him by the representatives of the allies, that the Spartan offer was worthless 
unless underwritten by the other major cities of Greece, and so invited the allied envoys to 
agree to a general peace on the terms proposed. This extension of the peace to include 
Sparta’s enemies was essential if negotiations were to have any point, and paved the way 
for the formal congress at Sparta in the winter of 392/1, when discussions were renewed 
and concessions made in the light of the experience of Sardis.* 

Sparta’s motive in seeking peace was partly fear of renascent Athenian impenalism, in 
which Persia had appeared for the moment to be acquiescent. The terms which she 
suggested are precisely those which if enforced would not only have restored her hegemony 
in Greece but also put an end to the new Athenian empire, whilst in surrendering Asia 
Minor to Persia she was only graciously presenting to the king what in fact she had already 
lost.2* Since she must give up Asia Minor in any case, its abandonment to the king was 
to be preferred, because under this arrangement Athenian ambitions would be stunted. 
This of course would be even more true if the autonomy of the islands could also be realised. 
The only real loser would then be Athens, and with Athenian aspirations thus rudely checked, 
Sparta could be satisfied. 

If fear of the resurgent imperialism of Athens was a major motive at Sparta, unbridled 
imperial ambition is an obvious ground for the Athenian rejection of peace. The only 
reason directly attested apropos the talks at Sardis is the fear that the city would be deprived 
of Lemnos, Imbros and Scyros, possessions to which she was particularly attached, whilst 
the official ground for the refusal of peace at Sparta even when these islands had been 
conceded to Athens was unwillingness to sacrifice the Greeks of Asia Minor.“ Beneath 
this high-sounding phrase the yearning for empire is not difficult to detect. From a practical 
viewpoint little had as yet been achieved, but even so any further advance, as Andocides 
was to point out, would not be tolerated by Persia; the terms of Sparta represented the final 
concessions. The moment of decision had come. Acceptance of the peace meant ac- 
ceptance of a lasting check on the vision of a restored empire. This was the prospect that 
Athens was rejecting when she refused to abandon the Greeks of Asia Minor.” | 

The imperialistic mood of Athens is plainly revealed by the arguments which Andocides 
employed in his effort to persuade the assembly to agree to the peace. The opening words 
of his speech attribute to the partisans of war a thesis drawn not from the military situation 
nor, at first sight, from the claims of imperialist expansion. They warn that the conclusion 
of peace will be liable to bring about the fall of the democracy.“ But the equation of 
democracy with empire was familiar, and any speaker who claimed that peace and demo- 
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Martin, oc. 20, ATH vi (1949) 191 ff., Accame, o.c. 
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interpretations of Plato's words. (Cf. Accame, o.¢. 
pat f., Ryder, oc. go ff; contra, Barbieri, oc. 178.) 
The problem seems to be an illusion. The congress 
of Sparta grew out of the wrangle at Sardis, and 
Plato, not surprisingly, gives an account, perverse 
and distorted by rhetorical paradoxes, of the results 
of both sets of negotiations taken together. There 
is no call to deny (as do Accame, o.c, 117 ff, Ryder, 
oc. 32 f.) that Persia had an interest in the conference 
at Sparta, though it is uncertain whether she sent a 
representative; presumably Tirtbazus sanctioned the 
amendments to the terms proposed at Sardis and 
gave a proleptic blessing to such further discussions 
as Sparta might initiate, whilst undertaking to seck 
the king’s approval of the amended conditions, 

* Thus concern for their fate was ample reason 
for Athens to refuse the peace, pace Accame o.c. 124; 
ef. Barbieri, o.¢. 170, rir, 1He. 
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cracy were incompatible was claiming also by implication that peace was equally 
incompatible with empire, For the moment Andocides appears to take the point at face 
value and undertakes to show how often the democracy has survived treaties of peace, 
peace, that is, specifically with Sparta.*? But his preoccupation with empire comes to 
light when he catalogues the benefits which accrued to Athens from each of the treaties he 
discusses, benefits so chosen as to reveal beyond any doubt the imperialistic leanings of his 
audience. 

He describes first of all the ‘Peace of Miltiades’, which apparently concluded the First 
Peloponnesian War.** While it was observed, the demos was not overthrown. Instead 
the city reaped great advantages. ‘The Piraeus was fortified, the northern Long Wall was 
built, a hundred new ships were fitted out, cavalrymen were enrolled and archers acquired. 
A secure base, a powerful fleet, and men: the prerequisites of international power. With 
the dissolution of the democracy is contrasted not its mere survival but its capacity torule 
and exert its sway over others. The analysis of the Thirty Years’ Peace follows a similar 
pattern,.°° The demos was not overthrown, it reigned lofty and secure, depositing a thousand 
talents on the Acropolis against its time of need, building a further fleet of a hundred ships, 
building docks, enrolling men and erecting the south Long Wall. Reserves of money, 
reserves of ships: the bases and safeguards of enduring empire. The Peace of Nicias brought 
seven thousand talents in cash to the Acropolis, a fleet of over three hundred ships, and an 
annual tribute of more than twelve hundred talents. Athens controlled the Chersonese, 
Naxos and most of Euboea. Thanks to Argos these advantages—the enjoyment of the 
profits of empire—were wantonly thrown away when war was renewed 

Thus Andocides claims to have proved that peace has never caused the fall of the 
demos." His real point is that peace with Sparta has never been a hindrance to the acquisi- 
tion and maintenance of imperial power. The present peace, which is treated as a peace 
with Sparta, has the same virtues.‘ It allows Athens to rebuild her walls, to keep as large 
a fleet as she likes, to retam Lemnos, Imbros and Scyros, and does not compel her to restore 
her exiles, who caused the fall of the demos in 404. So once again peace will mean security 
and power for the democracy, whilst war will bring about its overthrow. ‘There are those 
who would reach out for more, for the Chersonese, for the colonies, for Athenian property 
and financial interests abroad. But these must be given up, for without the support of 
the king and the allies they cannot be won, and that support will be denied Let us, 
says the orator, be content, mpocAayfdvorres abra dv pddora Sedpeba2™ 

he obsession with empire is evidenced again in the series of examples adduced to show 
the folly of abandoning powerful friends. The rejection of the ‘Peace of Epilycus’ in 
favour of the rebel Amorges was the cause of Persian aid to Sparta in the Ionian War, 
which continued till the king had overthrown the power of Athens. This, the assembly 
might infer, might well happen again. The refusal of alliance with Syracuse in favour of 
Segesta led to the Sicilian expedition, with its huge losses in ships, money and power, The 
recurrence of the key word évvajus points the obvious relevance of the disaster to the fall 
of the empire; the Syracuse of Dionysius might do comparable harm. The alliance with 
Argos, dpy7) woMAdiw xaxav, resulted in the destruction of the walls, the surrender of the flect 
and the return of the exiles, which last has already been closely connected with the triumph 
of oligarchy in 404. Thus democracy and empire are linked yet again in their collapse. 
Not only is peace with empire possible, but the rejection of peace now will create a situation 
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analogous with that which was the ruin of the old Athenian empire. Imperialism is not 
merely compatible with peace, it is essentially dependent on it. 

In the peroration this point is made openly, without further equations or implications. 
Walls and fleet are the dpyi r@v ayafay, through them was won the greatest duvayus the 
world has ever known, when Athens acquired empire over the Greeks. Then came defeat 
in war. Walls, fleet and empire crumbled. Today the keys to power are offered again, 
but only by the acceptance of peace can they be grasped and put to use. To fight to a 
finish against Sparta and after her Persia is a practical impossibility. For the moment 
Athens must rest content with the seeds of empire, for which she went to war, and wait in 
patience, as she did before, for the harvest to ripen. 

Andocides’ arguments, distortions and omissions all serve a common end, the placation 
of a yearning for empire that was strong in the spirits of his hearers. But on the Greeks of 
Asia Minor his case was bound to break. It need occasion no puzzlement that he passes 
them over in silence. From one quarter in particular he seems to have expected opposition: 
the friends of Boeotia. No individual is named, but some space is devoted to the thesis 
that a belligerent policy is inconsistent with adherence to the Bocotian alliance, as if the 
orator expected those who had favoured the Theban cause to be at the same time those who 
were now most ¢ager to fighton. For Athens to fight when the Boeotians make peace would 
be pointless and dangerous, for it was on the power of Boecotia she had thought to depend.'97 
The alternatives open to her are presented so as to bring the point into relief2°* She may 
choose war, with Argos, or peace, with the Boeotians, an idea repeated later with still 
greater emphasis as a choice between alliance with Argos and with Bocotia, so that to carry 
on the war is as it were to betray the Bocotians, a grave inconsistency with 395.2% 

The orator’s misgivings were not without foundation. Thrasybulus had been prominent 
in moving the Bocotian alliance, but the military failures of 394 and the triumphant return 
of Conon had thrust him into the background. Now that the arrest of Conon had displayed 
the limitations of his policy and position, the warlike mood of the assembly supplied Thrasy- 
bulus with the chance to recover the ascendancy, and he intervened decisively in favour of 
continuing the war. The evidence is murky and has often been misinterpreted. In her 
review of Athenian policy since 395"° Praxagora remarks that there had been a glimpse 
of safety, but that Thrasybulus had in some way opposed it or brought it to nothing. The 
text is corrupt, but the presence of dAAd is sufficient to indicate that Thrasybulus was dis- 
pleased by the advent of cwrypia.™ His active opposition to the peace is made certain by a 
reference later in the play to the wild pear, jv OpacdBovdos ele tots Aaxwuxois.* It is 
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”° Arist, Eccl. 193-203. On the date of the 
Ecclesiazusae it is unlikely that agreement will ever 
be reached. The scholiast dates the play to 392, 
and is followed by Cloché, REA, 0.c. 170, Beloch, 
GG iii* 2, 226, Jacoby, FGH iiib Supp. 1, 514, but 
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to the failure of peace negotiations in winter 392/1. 
Some therefore date the play to 391 (thus Wilamo- 
witz, 0.¢. 737, Accame, 0.c. 112, 125) on the assump- 
tion that the reference to Epicrates’ beard in 71 
must precede his exile and that the play was therefore 
produced after the rejection of peace by the assembly 
but before the condemnation of the envoys. (Cf. 
Wilamowitz, loc. cit., Accame, o.c. 126, Treves, 0.¢, 
134.) This assumption is quite unjustified; in the 
passage concerned only beards are in point, so no 


reference to Epicrates’ flight need be expected, 
whilst his notorious beard might well be remem- 
bered long after he had gone into exile. It is 
therefore possible to put the play in 390 (as formerly 
Beloch, Die attische Politik 357), a date to which 197 f. 
are perhaps more applicable, since Athens’ first 
serious naval efforts after Persian subsidies had been 
cut off were made in spring and summer 390 with 
ships presumably built or fitted out in the winter of 
391/o. But decision between 391 and 390 can only 
be arbitrary. 
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distressing to find that the scholiast’s explanation” has found favour with some scholars" 
He says that Thrasybulus was to speak against the Spartan envoys, but pretended, on 
receipt of a bribe, that he had eaten wild pears and was unable to appear. The objections 
are obvious. Text and scholiast agree that wild pears produce constipation, an unimpres- 
sive excuse for non-appearance in the assembly. More important, on this view the text 
could have only one meaning, that Thrasybulus sent a message to the Spartan ambassadors, 
regretting that he would be unable to attack their proposals, a somewhat implausible step, 
quite apart from the problem of how such a message became public. Nor is this a natural 
way in which to take jv ele. ‘The correct interpretation is surely that Thrasybulus spoke a 
metaphorical wild pear to the Spartans, that is, that he made a specch in the assembly 
which had the same effect on the efforts of the Spartan envoys as the real wild pear had on 
those of Blepyrus, in whose reply the parallel is preserved: just as the dyOpwzos "Aypadsovawos 
(the pear) has bolted the door on his digestion, so Thrasybulus will have bolted the door on 
negotiations.1!5 

The Epitaphios of Lysias mirrors the mood of Athens at this time, when disillusionment 
with Conon and Cnidus must have been rife. What may perhaps be a sneer at Conon’s 
performance at Acgospotami™® precedes the violently hostile treatment of Cnidus.™? It is 
interesting that shortly afterwards Conon is again ignored, and the rebuilding of the Long 
Walls, elsewhere universally attributed to him, is ascribed to the men of Phyle.!'* Perhaps 
it is not too fanciful to see in this a reflection of, and perhaps a compliment to, the renewed 
ascendancy of their leader Thrasybulus. 
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V 


Late in the summer of 391 the prospect that Rhodes, Sparta’s great naval base carlier 
in the decade, might fall completely under Athenian influence brought about a renewal of 
Spartan naval operations, On the request of oligarchic exiles from the island, a fleet of 
eight ships was manned and sent out under the command of the navarch Ecdicus, together 
with Diphridas, whose task was to protect the friendly cities of the mainland and organise 
the remnants of Thibron’s army.“* The Spartan expedition sailed first to Samos and 
detached that island from Athens," then proceeded to Cnidus, where Ecdicus heard that 
at Rhodes the demos was in complete control both by land and sea, with a fleet twice as large 
as his own, and so remained inactive.“ When the Spartans learnt that his force was too 
small to be of use, they ordered Teleutias to relieve him, taking the twelve ships already 
under his command in the Gulf of Lechacum. Teleutias sailed by way of Samos and 


m3 Cf, the just comment of J. van Leeuwen ad foc. : 
‘delirantis et vere vesani hominis sunt quae sequun- 
tur.” His own view is that Thrasybulus uttered the 
threat that the Athenian fleet would blockade the 
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M4 Cf, Accame, oc, 128, 134, Barbieri, o.c. 1go f. 

™ 361 f. There is thus no justification for the 
view that the rejection of peace was the work only 
of the so-called radical democrats. (Cf Beloch, 
GG iii? 1, 82, Jacoby, FGH itib Supp. 1, 519, Accame, 
oc. 127, 191 ff, 199, Sealey, oc. 185. The only 
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Hieronymus, and he was in favour, ef. Arist. Feel. 
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motives to explain Callistratus’ action. 
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Accame, o.c. 132, and that Teleutias replaced him 
extra ordinem as carly as was practicable in the 
following year. The arrival of Teleutias need be 
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Pareti, loc. cit. 

™® Diod. xiv 97.3. Thus Samos is friendly to 
Sparta when Teleutias puts in there, 
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Cnidus, collecting ships as he went; by the time he reached Rhodes his fleet numbered 
twenty-seven vessels.!** 

On his way from Cnidus to Rhodes Teleutias fell in with and captured an Athenian fleet 
of ten ships, commanded by Philocrates, which was sailing to Cyprus to help Evagoras. 
Xenophon remarks on the paradox that Athens, although the king was her friend, should be 
sending a force to fight for Evagoras, the enemy of Persia, whilst Sparta, at war with 
Persia, was destroying a force intended for use against the king! ‘The expedition illustrates 
the new readiness of Athens to provoke the king, but whether Thrasybulus was responsible™ 
is not certain. His prominence at this time is uncontested, but Agyrrhius also occupied a 
leading position!™ Lysias supplies the information that when envoys came from Cyprus 
Aristophanes, the friend of Conon, was active on their behalf This is hardly surprising 
in the light of his earlier career and throws no light on possible political conflicts in 390. 

Later in the summer Thrasybulus himself was sent out with forty ships, for Athens was 
alarmed at the resurgence of Spartan naval power. Xenophon expressly states that his 
expedition was intended as a counter to that of Teleutias, and from the fact that he sees fit 
to explain why Thrasybulus neglected Rhodes, it may be safely inferred that Thrasybulus 
had formal instructions to assist the Athenian sympathisers on the Island.*? Diodorus 
makes no direct mention of such a mission, but there are hints in his account that Thrasybulus 
was allowing time to pass too freely, which may suggest neglect of some specific objective.!** 
The narrative of Xenophon leaves a major question unanswered. How close did Thrasy- 
bulus get to Rhodes before deciding not to intervene there? All that is certain from 
Xenophon’s account is that Thrasybulus made his decision after leaving Athens, at some 
point on his outward voyage. It is tempting to believe that he sailed as far as Carpathos, 
and that the garrison installed on the island and withdrawn by the terms of a decree of 
uncertain date!* was left there by him when he sailed for Ionia after ascertaining the state 
of affairs at Rhodes. At all events he must have set a course for Rhodes mm the first instance, 
so Diodorus is clearly correct in making him sail up the Ionian coast towards the Helles- 
pont.2 The Jonian allies from whom he collected money are not recorded, but it may be 
that some of them at least were allies only in the tenuous technical sense that they had once 
been members of the fifth-century empire, the continuity of which had in Athenian eyes 
been merely interrupted by the Spartan hegemony and automatically restored by Conon’s 
victory at Cnidus, They may thus have had no dealings with Athens since Aegospotami 
and may have found Thrasybulus’ visit an unwelcome surprise. 


183 Xen. Hell. iv 8.23 f., Diod. xiv 97-4. 

13 Xen. Hell. iv 8.24. 

14 As is suggested by Accame, oc. 119. 
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Dionysius was still alive. ‘The form of the comparison 
also makes unlikely the view (cf. Beloch, Dw attich 
Polit 126) that Thrasybulus’ arrogant behaviour 
had led to foolish accusations of tyrannical ambition 


no more than that Agyrrhius was an important 
politician of the time against whom the charge of 
effeminacy could be or had been made. 

im Lys. xix 21—3. 

187 Men. Hell. iv 8.25; note especially the article 
before fonfeiag. Cf. Accame, oc. 7 ff The view 
that Thrasybulus’ campaigns belong to 989 and 985 
(ef. Beloch, Die attische Politik 125, 127, 3451, 
GG iii? 1, 90, 2, 224 f, W. Schwahn, RE vi A.573, 
Accame, o.c. 133 ff.) depends partly on the belief 
that Teleutias was navarch for 490/89, but chiefly 
on the assumption that Arist. Plut. 550 refers to 
Thrasybulus Steirieus and implies that he was still 
alive in February 388. This assumption would not 
be justified even if Thrasybulus were the subject of 
ely, but since the subject ts in fact Dionysius, the 
most that the line could be held to prove is that 


against him, since the natural way to express this 
point would be to say, not that Dionysius was like 
Thrasybulus, but vice versa. The reference may of 
course be to Thrasybulus Collyteus and Dionysius 
the Athenian general, in which case the passage has 
no relevance to this context. 

18 Of xiv 4.2: diatpifer; 3: weTd Tera yporor. 

19 JG xii 1.977 = Tod tro. 

48 Diod. xiv g4.2. During which campaign he 
visited Clazomenae (of. JG i? 28 = Tod 114) is 
uncertain. 

11 Xenophon explains (Hell. iv 8.27) why the 
people of Byzantium were glad to see numerous 
Athenians (ic. Thrasybulus’ forces) in their city; 
where the particular political motive did not apply, 
the reaction may have been clifferent. 
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In the north Thrasybulus did considerable service to the city, reconciling Amedocus 
and Seuthes and concluding alliances with them, with a view to bringing the Thraceward 
cities under the influence of Athens.“* His success at Thasos is recorded by Demosthenes.“ 
Sailing to Byzantium, he farmed the Pontus dexary and also democratised the city, thus 
making the presence of his force welcome to the demos He also won over Chalcedon. 
From the Hellespont he moved on to Lesbos, probably in spring 389.% There Mytilene 
was favourable to Athens, but the other cities were on the Spartan side, whilst in Methymna 
at least the Spartan harmost and garrison had remained undislodged despite the general 
reaction after Cnidus.“* Weakened by the loss of twenty-three ships in a storm,!7 Thrasy- 
bulus used diplomacy wherever he could, and after defeating Therimachus, the harmost of 
Methymna, received the surrender of Eresus and Antissa.%* From Lesbos he made at last 
for Rhodes, taking ships from Mytilene and Chios and collecting money from the coastal 
cities as he went. Xenophon remarks that he was in a hurry to reach Rhodes. News had 
probably reached him of the success of the pro-Spartan faction there, which certainly 
preceded his death.™* But his urgency was not so great as to prevent him from sailing so 
far out of his way as Aspendus in his quest for money, and there the conduct of his troops 
provoked a night attack by the inhabitants of the city, in which Thrasybulus and others lost 
their lives.“° It is uncertain whether the decree mentioned by Lysias“" recalled Thrasy- 
bulus or only the other generals. In describing the withdrawal of the fleet from Aspendus 
to Rhodes, Diodorus speaks only of the trierarchs, not the generals.™* From this it might 
be deduced that there were no other generals present, that is, that they had already been 
recalled, so that unless Thrasybulus was defying orders, he cannot have been included in 
the decree. If this is correct, the activities of Ergocles at Halicarnassus would have to 
belong to the outward voyage, which would make it certain that Thrasybulus sailed south- 
east when he put out from Athens. 

It has been argued that the imperial policy of Thrasybulus was based on a system of 
alliances which respected the rights of the individual cities and treated them with modera- 
tion, in sharp contrast with the policy pursued by Conon and by Conon’s friends after the 
death of Thrasybulus.“* The evidence, such as it is, tells a different story. It is obscure 
with what cities Thrasybulus made alliances: Thasos, Byzantium, and Chalcedon are 
probably certain, Samothrace, Carpathos and Clazomenae not unlikely. The terms of 
these alliances are almost entirely unknown, but Clazomenae and Thasos had to pay the 
eixoory, Thasos may have been subject to judicial interference and an archon, and Carpathos 
may have had to agree to a garrison.* Of the supposed egalitarian provisions no trace 
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43 Xen. Hell. iv 8.26, Diod. xiv o4.2. A fragment 
of the alliance with Seuthes is preserved (JG ii* 21), 
For the cities of the Hellespont in general cf Xen. 
Hell. iv 8.27, 39 £; to claim from these passages that 
Thrasybulus kept on good terms with the satraps 
(ef. Beloch, Die attische Politik 129, GG iii® 1, 93) is 
to go beyond the evidence. 

18 Dem. xx 49, of JG i 24. He probably also 
won over Samothrace, ¢f. Xen. Hell. v 1.7. 

4 Xen. Hell. iv 8.07, of Dem. xx 60. On the 
status of Byzantium from 394 to 390 ¢f. Cawkwell, 
FHS, oc. 152 f 
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empire; fifth-century rebels were still rebels in 969, 
despite the intervention of the Spartan hegemony. 

87 Diod. xiv 94.3. 
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18 Men. Hell. iv 8.28, Diod. xiv 94.5. 
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remains. Now that Persian subsidies had been cut off, imperial expansion was a financial 
necessity if the war was to be continued. Thrasybulus had taken the lead in rejecting peace, 
and he seems to have accepted the implications of his action. His campaigns bear witness 
to the desperate need of moncy, money to fill the treasury at home, to which the dexdry 
and eixoor would contribute, and money to strengthen and enlarge his own forces.™ 
Money too provides the key to the recall and prosecution of his colleagues. It has been 
suggested that opinion at Athens was concerned at excesses committed against the allies."*7 
In fact the arguments which Lysias thought would impress his hearers indicate that the 
expedition of Thrasybulus had been a product of the imperialism of the assembly, from 
which his death brought no revulsion, and that Ergocles was brought to book not for op- 
pressing the allies but for impairing the Athenian war-effort.** 

The opening formulation of the crimes of Ergocles says nothing about the allies or their 
grievances.4* Ergocles is guilty on three counts. He has betrayed cities; he has injured 
the proxenoi and citizens of Athens; from a poor man he has become rich é« raw dperépww. 
These are all crimes against the city and people of Athens, When the charges are repeated 
later in the speech, the betrayal of cities and the theft of the money recur, with the addition 
of bribery to secure an acquittal.“° The accusation of betraying cities might at first sight 
seem to bear witness to some sympathy for the cities as the victims of treason, but it is clear 
from the law which treated of this matter that such betrayal was seen solely as an offence 
against the Athenian people, which was being deprived of its possessions. It is not im- 
plausible to see in this charge an allusion to the proper object of the expedition, the relief of 
Rhodes. The peculations of Ergocles too are immediately related to the military objectives 
of Athens. He and his friends grew rich, while the fleet which they commanded was 
disabled and diminished through scarcity of funds.“* So private greed undermined 
successful prosecution of the war. The second presentation of the charges and their possible 
consequences likewise takes place against the background of the precarious position of the 
city’s financial affairs. The acquisition of a fortune by Ergocles was a crime against the 
city, because it damaged the city’s prospects in the struggle for empire. Therefore he was 
condemned to death, xaxds diabeis ra Tips wOAEws.1* 

What Lysias tells us of the hopes and intentions of the people confirms the impression 
produced by his treatment of the charges. Had the people known that Thrasybulus would 
destroy the efficiency of the fleet and expose his fellow-citizens to danger and expense while 
lining the pockets of his friends, he would never have received his command. Again 
only the ships and the moncy seem to be in point, whilst the decree of winter 390/89 and 


45 On the shortage of money at this time ¢. 
Arist. Eccl. 823-9, 1006f. ‘The decree of Euripides 
was a recent measure intended to raise money; it is 
therefore generally held that the decrees dealing 
with salt and coinage (814-22) had the same purpose 
and were also recent. This is plausible but not 
quite certain. The point that all these decrees have 
in common is that the people later changed its mind 
and rescinded them; it is not necessary to suppose 
the additional link of a common object. 

146 Cf, Lys. xxviii 5, xxix 2. 

M4? Cf. Beloch, Die attische Politik 127, GG iii® 1, 
91, Schwahn, oc. 574, Cloché, REA, o.c. 18 ff, 
M. Bizos, Lysias Discours (ed. Gernet-Bizos) ii 143 £, 
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ef. xxviii 8. 

4° xxviii 1. Cf. Dem. xix 180. It is of course 
possible that the chief prosecutor devoted the whole 


of a much longer speech to this theme, but such a 
speech would be gravely inconsistent with that of 
Lysias, and it might be supposed that prosecutors 
usually worked in greater harmony than is suggested 
by Ps.—Lys. vi 42. 

189 xxviii tt. 

t Hyp. iv 1, 7£ 

182 xxviii 2, of. 4. 

183 xxviii 11. 
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the affairs of the city, though elsewhere in the speech 
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prdotiynoduevos. 
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out. 
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the reaction of Ergocles to it do nothing to suggest that Athens was indignant at the treatment 
of the allies.“* The people wanted to know how much money there was and what the 
generals had done with it, but there is no evidence that they cared how it had been acquired. 
It is true that Lysias claims that the people must see to it that the generals are just, but with 
justice 1s contrasted not extortion of money from the allies but misappropriation of ra 
ipérepa.®? For the benefit of the poor, the theft of the money is connected with the decline 
of the fleet, for the upkeep of which it should have served, but at the same time Lysias 
skilfully appeals to the payers of esphora, who had no love of the war and had viewed its 
continuation with dismay.* To excite their envy and rancour Lysias emphasises how 
their contributions have been misapplied and contrasts their increasing poverty with the 
newly acquired wealth of the friends of Thrasybulus."** 

The orator’s choice of catch-phrases also illustrates his confidence in the imperial 
inclinations of a majority among his audience. The generals, he says, were elected by the 
people to make the city great and free.1%° ‘The contrast with the appointment of the Thirty 
at once brings to mind the fall of the fifth-century empire, whilst allusions elsewhere to the 
greatness and freedom of Athens make it clear that this polite rhetorical formula implied 
the establishment and preservation of democracy at home and imperial power abroad. 
The same ts true of the hope of Athens that cwrypia had at last been achieved."™ 

The memory of 404 is exploited much more directly in the treatment of the treasonable 
advice which Ergocles is said to have given to Thrasybulus.* Thrasybulus, he suggested, 
should seize Byzantium and retain possession of the fleet." The effect these actions would 
have on the imperial aspirations of Athens is plain enough. Control of the Hellespont was 
vital to the corn supply, apart from the dexdry." Not only would the loss of the fleet put 
an abrupt end to the dream of restoring the empire; the fleet, together with the walls, was 
the great symbol of empire, and its loss in 404 was synonymous with the loss of the empire.2% 
So, when the charges are repeated, the conduct of Ergocles is openly equated with the 
surrender to the enemy not only of the fleet but of the walls.“7 The analogy then serves 
the same end as the manner in which Ergocles’ offences are formulated. Both in their 
immediate effects and in their deeper implications the actions of Ergocles are regarded as 
crimes against the imperial design which Athens was striving to accomplish. 

Ergocles is also accused of the desire to establish an oligarchy.%* The experience of 404 
had impressed on men’s minds the equation between the survival of the democracy and that 
of the empire,"* and the insistence upon Ergocles’ oligarchical intentions completes the 
the denials at Isoc. xii 68 and Aesch. ii 74-7. Cf 
Dem. xv 4. 
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4 The significance of Ergocles’ third piece of 
advice, that Thrasybulus should marry the daughter 
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allude to any sinister precedent; there is probably a 
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supposed parallel with 40g. Nothing in the remarks attributed to Ergocles gives proof of 
such intentions, for the threat to make the people wepi adraw dedcévar need only imply the 
interruption of the corn supply and the loss of the fleet; it is precisely his analogy with 404 
which permits Lysias at once to draw the consequences and announce the desire of Ergocles 
and his friends to secure power for themselves!" The way is neatly prepared by Ergocles’ 
complaint against resurgent sycophancy.’” 

Only at the very end of the speech do the unfortunate citizens of Halicarnassus and 
others wronged by Ergocles make a brief appearance, but nothing is said even here about 
extortion of money.!7 The offence of Ergocles and his friends is again betrayal, which 
inevitably leads the mind back to their crimes against Athenian imperialism, 


VI 


After the death of Thrasybulus, the command of his fleet was taken over by Agyrrhius.'” 
There is no evidence that Agyrrhius and his party had intrigued against Thrasybulus during 
the winter or that Agyrrhius defeated Thrasybulus at the elections of 389/74 Xenophon 
says only that Agyrrhius was selected to take Thrasybulus’ place at the head of the fleet, a 
decision which must have been made some time after the elections. The successes of 
Thrasybulus provoked Sparta to action in the Hellespontine region, whilst Athens in her 
turn sent out Iphicrates, either in autumn 389 or spring 388, for she was eager to protect 
the gains made.!7°_ Iphicrates, like Thrasybulus before him, was largely concerned with 
the collection of money.%* Indeed, there seems to have been no change of policy.277 
The other generals who are known from this period are unhelpful to the student of politics 
or policy. The affiliations of Pamphilus, who failed at Aegina, are unknown.'7* Eunomus, 
who succeeded him in 388, should not be hastily described as a friend of Conon.'** The 
inglorious performance of Demaenetus, Dionysius, Leontichus, Phanias and Thrasybulus 
Collyteus in the Hellespont in 387 brought upon them the censure of Cephalus.* But 
only Demaenctus has any known connections, and his link with Conon need have no 
significance in context—the criticism levelled at the generals was perhaps not unjust, and 
Cephalus may have been known for a critical tongue.?*! 

Little can be gleaned from the speech which Lysias wrote for the brother-in-law of 
Conon’s friend Aristophanes.'*? Nicophemus and Aristophanes were executed dxpiror 
and their bodies were not handed over for burial."** The strong degree of hostility indicated 
here is borne out by the speaker’s remark that in 393 at least Nicophemus and Aristophanes 
had been looked on with favour by the city, and his insistence that his father and Aristo- 


competent generals than to the death of his supposed 
opponent Thrasybulus. 

17 Xen, Hell. iv 8.95. 
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phanes had very little in common.'* Nothing suggests that this hostility included 
Conon; the hatred felt by the people for Nicophemus and Aristophanes is simply that 
which was reserved for all, regardless of their party, who seemed to have made too much 
moncy in times when the city was poor.’* But attention is focussed on Conon’s ties with 
Cyprus, which were still acceptable; his association with Persia is passed over in silence. 

More light is shed by another speech of Lysias, the Olympic oration, delivered in 388.1%* 
He complains that much of Greece is under Persian control and that many cities have been 
uprooted by tyrants.'*? The theme recalls the Epitaphios, and here as in the earlier speech 
the Greeks who are subject to Persia must be the Greeks of Asia.4** The reference to 
tyrants must be aimed at Dionysius, and the following sections develop an attack on Sparta 
for her dealings with the tyrant and the king. Empire belongs to those who control the sea: 
the Spartans are the leaders of the Greeks. Yet the king and the tyrant of Sicily have many 
ships, for the king holds the purse-strings and the Greeks are all for sale.1* The message 
is clear: by seeking aid from the king and Dionysius in order to subdue Greece itself, at the 
price of abandoning the Asiatic Greeks to the king, Sparta has betrayed her position and 
her own propaganda. 

The implications for Athens are equally obvious: rejection of the unreliable friendship 
of Persia and wholehearted commitment to the Greeks of Asia. Such commitment had 
however been in 392/1 a polite cover for imperialist aspirations, and an inscription recording 
honours paid to Clazomenae shortly before the Peace of Antalcidas indicates that the 
temper of Athens had not changed.4® Clazomenace is to be exempt from taxation, except 
for the eixoor? imposed by Thrasybulus, her dealings with some exiles are to be left to her 
own discretion, and no Athenian garrison or archon is to be sent out. These concessions 
are the product of necessity. They depend entirely on the will of the Athenian people, 
and the degree of interference to which Athens considered herself entitled is more significant 
of her attitude to the allies in these years than the fact that she waived her rights in this 
particular instance. Her readiness to lay down the law in Clazomenae is unlikely to have 
pleased the king, but an increasing disregard for good relations with Persia marks Athenian 
policy after the arrest of Conon. Thrasybulus had interfered for the first time since Cnidus 
with the Greek cities of the mainland, although his activities seem not to have angered 
Pharnabazus. After his death Athens became more reckless. An alliance was concluded with 
Acoris of Egypt probably before February 388! and the expedition of Philocrates to Cyprus 
in 390, which might, given its failure to arrive, have been forgiven, was followed by that of 
Chabrias in 387.1% Thrasybulus might not, however, have disapproved. The presence of 
Demacnetus in the expedition of 387 does not show that it was planned by former friends 
of Conon and enemies of Thrasybulus, whilst the only appearance of Chabrias before he 
took over command of the mercenaries at Corinth is apparently as a member of Thrasybulus’ 
staff on his last expedition.” 


iM xix 13, 18. against Sparta, Persia and Dionysius, which Ando- 
18 Cf, xix 11, 21 £., 29, 50. cides thought relevant as early as 391, fits perfectly 
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Thus it appears that the constant determining factor of Athenian policy between the 
restoration of the democracy and the Peace of Antalcidas is the refusal of the mass of Athen- 
ians to accept the fact that the empire had been lost and their desire to attempt to recreate 
it in fact as soon as or even before the time was ripe. When Thrasybulus first intervened 
it was to check that desire, but only because he thought the city was too weak to face a war 
with Sparta alone. When Athens accepted the Bocotian alliance the popular yearning 
for empire was still the same, and circumstances had altered sufficiently for Thrasybulus 
to acquiesce in the people's judgment. The failures on land which followed damped the 
ardour of the masses and Thrasybulus fell from favour, but the triumph of Conon at Cnidus 
brought new hope to Athens, With the end of Spartan control of the sea the renaissance 
of the empire could be hailed as a fact. Conon recognised the mood of the people and 
exploited it to his own greater glory, but his ambiguous position meant that his hands were 
tied. During his stay at Athens little practical advance was made and Athens did not 
interfere on the mainland of Asia. The ambitions sharpened by Cnidus had not been 
fulfilled, and Conon’s arrest and the reasons which prompted it made clear to all what 
had been true from the first, that maintenance of friendship with Persia and restoration 
of the empire were ultimately incompatible. Athens opted for empire, and the fall of 
Conon brought Thrasybulus back to power as the instrument of the assembly’s imperial 
design. From this point until the end of the war the nature of Athenian policy does not 
change, regardless of the individuals who execute it: increasing presumption and harshness 
towards the allies and increasing unconcern for good relations with the king, manifested 
by intervention on the Asiatic mainland and especially by Athens’ dealings with Cyprus 
and Egypt. It was this longing for empire on the part of the people which determined the 
actions of Athens throughout the period, not the divergent views of individual statesmen or 
political groups, who attempted no more than to restrain or encourage the people in accor- 
dance with the dictates of patriotism or personal advantage. 
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THE TASTE OF A BOEOTIAN PIG 


ALREADY by Pindar’s day the term ‘Bocotian pig’ was an old reproach,’ and indeed 
Boeotia was ‘a slow canton, as the nimble Attics would say, a glorious climate for eels, but a 
bad air for brains."* My choice of title does not, however, stop there. Anyone brought up 
in Scotland or in the north of England will know the word ‘pig’ in another meaning than 
the usual, will know it as a pot, a jar, a crock, and the use of this meaning in the phrase 
‘Pig and Whistle’ is perhaps more widely known. Porcelain also establishes a connexion 
between pigs and pottery.* 

Boeotian pottery is the Cinderella of the local schools, offering few of the usual attractive 
groups and classes of work which distinguish most other centres, and much of the potting 
and painting done in Boeotia is indeed poor or mediocre. It has, however, an interest of its 
own which makes it worth looking at—the interest one can take in seeing first-rate work 
copied and adapted for local use and in noting the influence of more brilliant craftsmen on 
their less well-endowed neighbours. Part of the trouble with looking at Boeotia is that 
we see Greek pottery through the eyes of Athens; we have come to judge Greek work by 
the standard of Athens and to consider that a different approach means necessarily an 
incompetent attempt at mimicking Athenian work. In many cases this is so, for the in- 
fluence of Attic work on the less original centres was widespread and rarely good. Occa- 
sionally a Bocotian artist produced work which rivals Attic, but this is uncommon, and it is 
more likely that such an artist was an immigrant Athenian. We may also run into the 
danger of regarding ‘Boeotian’ as having the same range in meaning as ‘Athenian’, whereas 
we are really dealing with different local centres, e.g. Thebes, Tanagra, Coroneia, Thespiai. 
Thus we must not expect a continuous tradition of development along a single line, and this 
makes dating hazardous. Boeotian artists did produce local work which is distinctive, and 
they used the basic techniques of black-figure and red-figure in ways and combinations 
different from their neighbours; they also had their own variations with added white and 
purple. For shapes too they preferred a meney different range and their own local 
variations. 

Boeotia did not export much of her pottery, indeed it is doubtful if she exported any, 
except to neighbouring Euboea; most that has been found beyond her boundarics is likely to 
have been taken away casually ‘by individuals.* This means that the soil of Boeotia has to 
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provide the history of its pottery, and the number of sites excavated is not many. Added 
to this there is the fact that the quality of the excavations or the size of the yield has been 
for the most part poor, the two exceptions being the Rhitsona excavations and the German 
researches at the Cabecirion.® There has also been much illicit digging in the area, and, 
what may be worse, a great deal of pottery both Boeotian and non-Boeotian that appears 
on the market, especially in Athens, is given a Boeotian provenience, no matter what its 
true finding place. Many Boeotian vases in museums outside Greece have come there as 
the fruit of illicit excavations and consequently have no associative dates, no precise pro- 
venience and much false embroidery. This means that one has to be careful in checking 
the credentials of particular pieces. Non-Bocotian picces, falsely given a Boeotian pro- 
venience, confuse the picture of imports in the area and thus the social and aesthetic culture 
of the Bocotians. For the Bocotian material, the usual criteria can be applied: the nature 
and content of the painting, the colour of the clay, and the quality of the glaze. 

Attention will be concentrated mainly on the sixth and fifth centuries, but something 
must be said of the centuries before. Scratch is notoriously a position from which one can 
never start, and for the Bocotian material this is undoubtedly true, as evidence is scanty for 
the Geometric period. On piate XIIa we have a late-Geometric neck-amphora of modest 
size and decoration.* Most of the decorative elements belong to the Geometric soine— 
circles, meander, zigzag—but two are elements favoured in Bocotia: the thin-thick wave 
round the middle and the central panel on the neck. The influence of Attic work is strong, 
but the copying is well within the grasp of the Boeotian artist.’ Sometimes more ambitious 
borrowing is tried, as on the hydria, ric. 1.* After a moment or two of amazement, one 
can recognize on this vase the familiar prothesis scene: the dead laid out on the bier, mour- 
ners around, at the side and above, most likely thought of as behind. Scale is immaterial, 
and the figures are only a little more than pattern. The effect is less disciplined than on the 
amphora, the copying less accurate and less precise. It is not too early to suggest that the 
Bocotians saw their decoration—whether linear, floral or figured—as a pattern, reduced 
to a flat or slightly curved surface. Thus the Geometric linear manner of drawing suits 
the Boeotians very well, for it is a matter of replacing one surface by another. Rarely in the 
history of their painting do they go beyond this and as rarely does one find them capable of 
suggesting depth. The stamnos, PLATE XII4, shows the pleasing use of these Geometric 
linear elements.® ‘The lidded bowl, judging by its shape, originated from a woven basket, 
and the linear groupings happily convey the effect. ‘There is a slight borrowing here from 
Corinth which exerted an influence on Boeotian artists at this time only a little less strong 
than that of Athens. Not that Bocotia failed to appreciate the quality of foreign work for its 
own sake. ‘Two bowls, one made in Athens, the other in Corinth, were both found in 
Thebes.!° Both figure ships, and it has been suggested that the ship was particularly dear 
to those from whose shores the armies sailed to Troy.” One need not be reminded that 
rowing is the most Geometric form of exercise, and best adapted to pattern work."* The 
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Fig. 1. Paris, Louvre inv. CA 639 


discipline of such foreign vases could not be commanded, and in many Bocotian works of 
similar date a common ground line means nothing, and scale once more is of little concern. 
There is also a certain disregard for the basic shape and contour of the vase, a disregard 
emphasised by the very nature of the figure drawing itself. Dating is difficult. A time lag 
has to be allowed for the transference of foreign ideas to take hold, but we shall not be far 
wrong if we think of the workshops which produced such vases as on PLATE XIIa-5 as in 
existence in or near Thebes around 700 B.c., 

In the seventh century there is one vase which, though very well known, can hardly be 
omitted from the account, pLate XIIc.4% The shape is developed from the Geometric 
krater on a stem but is tall, narrower and altogether more imposing. In the seventh 
century it is common in a number of centres—the Cyclades in particular, hence its usual 
designation as “Cycladic-type amphora’.“4 The thick vertical lines of zigzag are typical of 
Boeotian work of the period, though this amphora stands apart from the main series in 
quality. The figured scene is concentrated between the handles and is bordered by a line 
of water birds above, and at either side by a dotted wavy line. One of the most striking 
borrowings from the East at this time was the figure of the Mistress of the Animals. The 
ways by which this fearsome and awe-inspiring deity came to Greece were many, and ideas 
of her appearance and nature reached the more remote centres through more than one 
intermediary. In Boeotia the group has been reduced to a combination of Geometric 
clements symmetrically disposed, even to a heart-shaped face. The beasts on either side 
partake of the patterning at their shoulders. There is, however, no terror in the central 
figure, indeed she is hardly seen as a living being at all but rather as a submissive puppet 
created to serve as part of an ornamental tapestry, and the effect is more than a little like 
woven fabric. It is curious to compare this drawing and the amphora it decorates with a 


* Athens NM 5893, from near Thebes: FHS lxxxi “ On the shape, see BSA xlvii (1952) 13-39 
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vase only slightly later from Corinth which was imported into Thebes: the Macmillan 
aryballos. The Corinthian artist has created figures which are instinct with life and yet 
serve as decorative elements as well. Movement, harmony and control of line are qualities 
which the Corinthians of the time had mastered but which the Boeotians with their slower 
wits never really regulated. 

The Geometric traditions die hard in Bocotia, and long after the conventions have been 
abandoned elsewhere, Boeotia still clings to the older manner. Even in the sixth century 
when other schools were producing work in the full black-figure technique and had in the 
main gone over to that technique, Bocotia was producing work like plate XIIla.° This 
low bowl with four handles is typical of a group of vases which belong mainly to the sixth 
and early fifth centuries.!7 The fabric is soft, there is no incision, and the patterns are a 
latter-day version of the old Geometric linear decoration, the birds in the panels having 
more connexion with the Mistress of the Animals on the Cycladic-type amphora of a century 
before than with anything produced contemporancously elsewhere, Until the excavations 
of Burrows and Ure at Rhitsona and the researches of the latter into these vases, bowls such 
as these were thought to be much earlier than the sixth century. However, the floruit 
of this type of bowl from datable contexts at Rhitsona cannot be set much earlier than 
5,60 B.c.18 So here we have a case of stylistic criteria bowing to the discipline of excavations 
and the latter revealing an example of artistic tradition to which the Boeotians seem to have 
been temperamentally prone. Some of the bowls have a high stem and only two handles, 
and there are other variations. ‘The example shown belongs a little before the middle of 
the sixth century. Much work has still to be done on these bowls when the local variations 
may appear more clearly; certainly it 1s likely that they were produced in more than one 
centre. 

We have mentioned the influence of Corinth on Boeotian work. This influence was 
strongest in the seventh century. The Rhitsona excavations unearthed many objects 
imported from Corinth—mainly small, either round aryballoi or pear-shaped alabastra. 
It was natural that the artists of Boeotia should not be content to import material which 
they thought they could produce themselves, and around Goo p.c. there was produced 
what we now see to be a well-defined group of alabastra which are Bocotian but lean 
heavily on Corinthian models.” Let one stand for all, pLaTeE NITIb-c.2° This alabastron, 
about 7 inches high, is a characteristic example of the work of this painter. The motif, like 
the shape, is ultimately derived from Corinthian which often has a snake between cocks; 
here the painter has put a snake between eagles. ‘The black glaze in such work 1s never 
very dense, and the background colour of the clay is usually slightly muddied, the brown of 
untanned leather. Incision on and around the black is much in evidence, and here care is 
taken in incising the details of birds and reptile, less attention is paid to the filling ornament 
of rosettes. Other subjects are known: processions of women, Mistress of the Animals and 
also a complicated floral pattern as the central motif. One painter is responsible for the 
whole group—known as the Horse—Bird Group—and what is of great interest is that the 
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painter has been shown to be identical with a known Attic painter.** So here we have an 
emigré Athenian in Bocotia producing work which is influenced directly from Corinth and 
indirectly through the medium of Attica. Such an involved route of influence is not unique 
at this time. In the early sixth century there are other groups and painters in Athens whose 
work is heavily in debt to Corinthian models, and some of this Attic work, if not the painters 
themselves, reached Boeotia and helped in the formation of a flourishing school to copy such 
work.** The process produced one masterpiece, found at Tanagra—in Beazley’s laconic 
phrase ‘a good vase’, pLare XIV.* The shape is known as a tripod-pyxis and was pre- 
sumably based on a metal original; its purpose is not known for sure.2* The decoration 
covers top, sides and legs and also part of the belly. The top is devoted to animal parades, 
and the general similarity to Attic work is obvious, though for the lid the inspiration most 
likely comes directly from a Protocorinthian harehunt which it copies fairly faithfully.25 
Man finds himself outnumbered here and writ small, There is much incision to add life 
to the figures and most of it is carefully done. The legs, pLare XIV6-d, give us individual 
scenes and a connected story: athletes below, a smiling Perseus and the Gorgons above. 
Beneath, on the belly, there are sphinxes, sirens and a lion bringing down a bull. Around 
the sides, scenes of everyday life: on one, an animated symposion, the scene full of noise, 
music and the sound of wine streaming into cups; on another, a dance of komasts to the 
pipes. On the third side, pLare XIVa, we have the sacrifice of a pig. An attendant 
follows the pig with a sacrificial tray, the pipe-player comes after, then two bring up the 
rear with twig and flower. The pig restores us to our title, and a magnificent animal it is 
too, worthy of the description that G. K. Chesterton gave of a pig in Fancies versus Facts:** 
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‘The actual lines of a pig (I mean a really fat pig) are among the loveliest and most 
luxurious in nature, the pig has the same great curves, swift and yet heavy, which we 
see in rushing water or in rolling cloud. . . . There is no point of view from which a 
really corpulent pig is not full of sumptuous and satisfying curves . . . he has that fuller, 
subtler and more universal kind of shapeliness which the unthinking (gazing at pigs and 
distinguished journalists) mistake for mere absence of shape.’ 


Added red picks out the underbelly of the pig and is also used for details on the other figures. 

The same group of painters has bequeathed us another pig, PLatE XVa-b,*7 not quite 
so fine in proportion but a splendid creature none the less. He is representative of a small 
group of vases** in the shape of animals which were made in Boeotia—goat, bull, pig, ¢.g. 
PLATE XVc,*° usually undecorated but on pLate XVa-b bearing on its sides five tipsy 
revellers. Also related to this group is the unusual tripod-kothon from Thebes, PLATE 
XVd,*° which carries on it a lively satyr, Ydyww by name. The figure is not in black-figure 
technique but incised on a completely glazed surface and filled with added red. There are 
one or two other examples of it in Bocotian in later times. 

We have seen that one Attic painter at least crossed over the border into Boeotia and 
worked there, and the instance is unlikely to have been unique,™ though Hesiod doubtless 
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would fail to understand the reason and we can only guess. Sometimes, as PLATE XVIa,™ the 
drawing is very close to Attic, but in this case the shape spells Boeotia. Of all the shapes 
which the Boeotians cultivated, the kantharos with its many different forms was the 
favourite. Here we have a deep body, with inset lip and two high-rising handles 
strengthened with struts and thumb-rests. This particular shape is a little unusual in the 
form of the strut and the curve of the lower wall but cannot be separated from the more 
common shapes which are most popular about the middle of the sixth century, and the 
drawing well suits such a date. Besides the panel composition adopted for this quadriga 
scene, the whole of the lip is sometimes decorated, as on the more canonical shape with 
the hunt for the Calydonian boar,’ a myth popular in the middle of the sixth century.™ 
Another type of contemporary kantharos alters the proportions of bowl to lip—reducing 
the bowl and increasing the lip, pLare XVIb.%5 ‘This gives a deeper field for the figured 
scene and enables the artist to be bolder in conception and more erratic in execution. The 
legend here is that of the Trojan prince Troilos, youngest and dearest of the sons of Priam, 
and of how he escorted his sister Polyxena to the fountain outside the walls of Troy, only to 
be butchered by Achilles who waited in ambush for him.** On the left, Troilos advancing 
on his mount; on the right, hidden by a tree, Achilles lying in wait for him. The bird 
between them—whether of ill omen or in its natural habitat by the water-hole—is a frequent 
member of the cast in this drama. So too is Polyxena, and she is present here too, but 
rather harder to find. ‘Though the damage the vase has sustained has reduced her appear- 
ance even more than was envisaged by the painter, the latter must take most of the blame 
for her Lilliputian appearance. The story is robbed of some of its point by this lack of 
consistent scale, but the artist has had in his mind the figures of Troilos and Achilles, the 
story to his way of thinking, if he thought at all, is theirs only. As the figures engrossed his 
mind, so they overspread his canvas. Polyxena was only a means to an end and is now of 
little accord. A mentality which thinks in this way has no need for preliminary sketch, no 
place for balance of composition, no consideration for relative scale, no real fecling for the 
narrative content, though it must be admitted that there is a certain grandeur in Troilos 
and his horse. ‘The carelessness of the glazing is apparent here on the horse’s legs especially 
but elsewhere also; and the incision is erratically engraved. 

Incision is for the Boeotians the salvation of much of their figure drawing. Line can 
give form to a carelessly painted shape very quickly and redeem the mistakes a painter has 
made with his brush. Recourse is too often taken in enlivening a dull scene in this way, 
but the effect of a canvas devoid of incision is very drab indeed, as can be seen on a group 
of vases of the mid-sixth century, most likely made at or near Coronea.*7_ They present a 
very flat, lifeless appearance with parades of animals and humans predominating. The 
shape most commonly found is the lekanis as on PLATE X VIIa" in a scene more elaborate 
than was usual: a procession to Athena Itonia at Coronea in which boneless and wraith-like 
figures gesticulate limply. Only out of sheer necessity, as for the figure on this side of the 
bull, is the painter stirred from his lethargy to incise a line or two. A slightly later group 
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of lekanides*® which present a more lively appearance were made in southern Bocotia in 
the Thebes~Tanagra region and may be typified by pLare XVIIb-c,*° again a parade of 
animals—bull, lion, boar, felines—but given substance by the use of incision and the ad- 
dition of red and white colouring. The style of drawing is an amalgam of forcign clements 
with the Athenian predominating. The filling ornament is discreet, once more an attractive 
pattern which only seems to lack quality when one recalls that it was painted about the same 
time that Exekias was working in Athens, c. 540 B.c. Inside we have a sturdy satyr picked 
out in red, a more than competent attempt to fill the difficult circular field. The animal 
parade seen on the outside of the lekanis has a long life in Boeotia. Such a piece as PLATE 
XVIIla, from Tanagra,“ shows the scratchy work that the theme could evoke, even in the 
sixth century: ill drawn, careless use of incision, all carried out on a shape that is as disastrous 
as it was popular. Many examples of the shape are known,** one signed by Gamedes, a 
circumstance which has given the shape a certain fame, but no more justly deserved than 
the amphorae which Nikosthenes signed. The head below the spout of the jug reminds us 
that there is a lively industry in terracotta figurines in the region, and the incidence of this 
head here indicates that the vase and figurine shops were one and the same; other evidence 
points the same way. 

In view of this sad scene it is a relief to turn from figured ware to black. Here the shape 
claims our undivided attention and the distressing figures are absent. Not all potters were 
as bad as Gamedes, and a famous name at the end of the sixth century is that of Teisias, 
pLate XVIIIc;** his scratched signature is clearly and neatly written above the cul of the 
kantharos. The shape is distinctive and well planned, with details recognisably his, such 
as the square tops to the handles and the moulded ring on the stem. The kantharos, 
PLATE XVIIId,** though a worthy piece, is not so well ordered and brings out the quality 
of the Teisian model. Besides the kantharos, Teisias signed two other shapes: a skyphos of 
so-called Corinthian shape and a skyphos with sloping handles, pare XVIIIb.47 The 
latter is not all black but has alternately empty and full rays encircling the foot in a reserved 
band, and round the rim a laurel wreath incised through the glaze and coloured with added 
red. The effect once more is distinctive and striking. The signature is informative. 
Written retrograde, it says “Teisias the Athenian made me’.4* What are we to make of this? 
It looks very much as though the master of the good shape is an intruder and once more 
the Bocotians have gained only reflected glory. But our potter works within the Bocotian 
tradition, for the kantharos, pLate XVIIIc, has nothing Attic about it, and we already know 
from the incised satyr earlier in the century, PLATE XVd, that the incised and reddened 
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7” On the group, see MMStud. iv (1932-33) 
18-38 (A D. Ure). 

*° Heidelberg inv. 179: MMStud. iv (1932-3) 26, 
no 7, figs. 10-11; CVA 1 (10) pl. 27 (461) 4-5. 

" Berlin F 1651: BCH 1897, 448, fig. 3; Fest- 
schrift Eugen v. Merklin (1964) pl. 17, 12 and pl. 20, 
1-2. 

* On this workshop, see now Rosmarie Elgnowski, 
‘Eine Gattung béotischer Kannen’ in Festschrift 
Eugen v. Merklin (1964) 32-40 and further Hesperia 
xxxv (1966) 155 (I. K. Raubitschek). To Elg- 
nowski’s list of 12, add at least two more whole 
examples, Athens NM 12576: Hesperia xxxi (1962) 
pl. 11g, and one in Jacques Schulman List of Egyptian, 
Greek and Roman Antiquities, exhibited at the 13th 
Antique Dealers Fair, Delft, August 18-September 9, 
1961, no. 38. 

© Sce for instance Grace Archaic Sculpture in 
Boeotia 23 and 26, and for the earlier period, Ure 
Aryballoi 53-54. 


“ Athens NM 2239. For Teisias, see BSA xiv 
(1907-8) 305, n. 2 (P. N. Ure), JHS xxix (1909) 348, 
Ure BGP g-10, Arch. Eph. 1912, 104 ff., Hoppin 
HGBV 347-9, Ure Sixth and Fifth 34, Robinson, 
Harcum and Iliffe Toronto Vases 150-1, AA 1938, 
68-77 (Crome), Hesperia xxxi (1962) 371 (A. D. 
Ure). Much work has still to be done on Bocotian 
black vases, of which there is a good deal in Nauplia 
museum (from private collections), soon to be 
published by Madame Ghali-Kahil. 

* Athens NM 2238. 

“ Toronto C 319: Robinson, Harcum and Iliffe 
Toronto Vases pl. 52, 347. 

* Toronto 919.5.134: Robinson, Harcum and 
lliffe Toronto Vases pl. 52, 346; Graham Black-figure 
and Red-figure Greek Pottery (1950) pl. 1 A. 

** There is an Attic Teisias, see ABV 177, but the 
relationship is uncertain. 
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laurel wreath here has local antecedents. Examples of this technique are only inter- 
mittent, and there is too little evidence to say definitely that they constitute a continuous 
tradition in Boeotia, but it seems likely. Examples of Teisias’ work have been found at 
Tanagra and Rhitsona, and he may be presumed to have worked in that area. 

A popular import from Athens about 500 B.c. is a stouter version of the Teisian skyphos, 
with sloping handles and heavy foot. Many Aftic skyphoi produced in the Athenian 
‘Krokotos workshop’ made their way to Bocotia and naturally were imitated by local artists." 
The man who painted the skyphos, Berlin 3283,5° followed his model quite closely; the 
dotted rim, the tongues on the lower wall and a white heron under the handles, all these are 
characteristics of the Attic version. ‘The drawing has enthusiasm on its side but little clse. 
It is a happy pastiche, and many clements can be matched on the model. In the Cyclops 
story the artist seems to have felt his legend more deeply than the generally tame subjects 
the Athenian artists chose for decoration, even though the local artist has given Polyphemos 
two eyes, instead of the more usual one.“ Minutiae of legend rarely disturb Boeotan 
painters. What one must remember, however, is that in Athens at this time the black-figure 
technique was only a second string, red-figure had already passed through its initial experi- 
mental stage and had gained a primary position; in Bocotia red-figure had not yet been 
attempted and their better painters had not yet been diverted to the new technique. Itisa 
sad commentary on the quality of their output that we are secing here some of their best work. 

The same sort of sketchy black-figure is found on a lidded lekanis of much the same date 
in Adolphseck.*? The subject is the preparation for a religious festival with men slicing 
the meat, skewering it and laying it to one side. The uneven edge of the figures and the 
slapdash character of the incision here help in the impression of hurry and concern. Such 
an elaborate treatment of this type of subject is rare, and one can only surmise that the 
everyday theme struck a chord in the heart of the Bocotian artist. A homely scene such as 
this will also introduce us to the early red-figure vases which the Boeotians began to produce 
soon after 480 B.c., two generations later than its appearance in Athens. An early example 
in Munich®* presents us with a representation of everyday life very much of the same order 
as the lekanis scene. The drawing on the Munich pelike has been shown to depend on 
Attic work of about 480 8.c." We need not doubt that we have here one of the earliest 
attempts by Bocotian artists to draw in this technique. The inner lines, especially of the 
seated woman, are stiff and straight, indicating an artist more used to scraping away glaze 
with a sharp point as in black-fgure than of handling the fluid medium of the glaze line in 
red-figure. The subjects are not usual; comparisons have been adduced for the butcher, 
but the picture of the butcher's wife (for that is who she must be), asleep at her task of selling 
the meat, which is in some danger from a marauding cat, is unique, and again one might 
suppose the Boeotian artist to have looked around for a congenial subject from his own 
experience, The adoption of the new technique® was not always, or indeed usually, for 
the better. The potting of the vase is competent, and the impetus to attempt red-figure 
may have come with the arrival of Athenian craftsmen.™ 
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49 FHS Ixxv (1955) 90-103 (A. D. Ure). 

60 Berlin q289: AA 1895, 34, no. 22, fig. 9; 
Neugebauer Fahrer 75; Brommer Vasenlisten 914, C 1. 

8 That the Cyclopes may originally have had two 
eyes (see Masouri Zvpfody) el; rd pévog wai tyr 
povogOudpiay taw Kuxdestor) has no bearing here. 

8 Adolphseck, Schloss Fasanerie 120: Neugebauer 
Antiken in deutschem Privatbesitz (1938) pl. 68, no. 161; 
Brommer Antike Kleintunsi in Schloss Fasanerie, 
Adolphseck (1955) 6, fig. 11; CVA 2 (16) pl. 63 (752) 
and pl. 64 (759) 1-2; Zschietzschmann Hellas amd 
Rome (1959) 192, above. 


“ Munich 2347: AM Ixv (1940) pls. 1 and 2, 1; 
Rumpf Afuz pl. 23, 7- 

“ Eg. the Erlangen pelike, inv. 486: AM lxv 
(1940) pl 2, 2; Rumpf Wwz pl. 29, 6; ARV® 250, 21 
and addendum 16939, the Syleus sequence. 

*8.On Boeotian red-figure, see AM Ixy (1qg0) 1-27 
(Lullies), Cook GPP 189-90. Mrs Ure has done 
most of the spade work in this field and has suc- 
ceeded in sorting out a good number of painters. 

“ In preparing this material, I accepted the usual 
attribution of London BM 95.10-27.2 (Jacobsthal 
Gittinger Vasen pl. 22, figs. 81-89; AM bev [1940] pl. 3, 
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The import of Athenian red-figured vases in the early fifth century was not very heavy. 
Rhitsona in controlled excavations revealed a multitude of slight black-figured vases im- 
ported from Athens (mainly lekythoi, as is natural in a cemetery) and one or two pieces of 
red-figure, amongst them a skyphos by the Brygos painter.57 Rhitsona was small and 
backward; Thebes was large and powerful, and we need not be amazed if there were some 
people there who admired fine work, but again the yield from controlled excavations is 
not great. The kantharos in Boston®* with Zeus pursuing Ganymede is said to come from 
Thebes, a work also of the Brygos painter and syntactically one of the most perfect shapes 
ever produced in Athens. It is interesting that the kantharos shape so popular amongst 
the Boeotians in the home-made version was also imported from Athens. But it is black- 
figure that the Bocotians prefer and the importation of black-figure cups in preference to 
red-figure cannot be wholly laid at the door of Bocotian financial poverty. Experiments 
in the white-ground technique in Athens, e.g. on alabastra, appealed to the Bocotians, and 
many alabastra of this type where the provenience is known have come from Boeotia.5® 
The simple pattern formed by the figures of negroes on the white ground may have helped 
in the formation of the distinctive school of grotesque black-figure work, the Cabciric, which 
flourished in the second half of the fifth century and beyond. Also to be taken into account 
in tracing the ancestry of this important school is the group of kantharoi of the mid-fifth 
century with white figures on a black ground.*® The shape of the kantharoi in this group 
is a development of the earlier kantharos series, thinner and taller with more attenuated 
stem, the decoration relying on heavy caricature for its effect. Three Attic red-figured 
lekythoi in Boston® also found their way to Boeotia, presumably at one time, and the 
Bocotians once more fell to copying both shape and decoration. Lekythoi were naturally 
in great demand as grave offerings, and in the Polyandrion of the Thespians, a multiple 
grave for the Thespians who died at Delium in 424 B.c., three red-figured lekythoi were 
found which are local versions of imported Attic.** The work is good, but the stiff drapery, 
the artless and clumsy figures, the patchy glaze and the colour of the clay all point to 
Boeotia. 

A constant shuffling to and fro between black-figure and red-figure is representative of 
. the state of affairs in the fifth-century Boeotian workshops. It is clear that the same 
workshops produced both black- and red-figure, and in certain cases the same painter 
within one workshop put his hand to both. Let us take an example of the two techniques 
within one workshop. One of the finest specimens of Boeotian red-figure is the lidded 
calyx-krater showing Selene driving her horses over the sea preceded by Hermes, PLATE 
X1X.°' The influence comes from Attic work of about 430 B.c. and only a certain over- 
emphasis of line, beyond the usual criteria mentioned before, sets the piece apart from Attic. 
Not the least charming aspect of the work is the lid which is decorated in unincised black- 


1-2) as Bocotian, but I have since been persuaded 
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by Professor Martin Robertson to accept it as Attic. 
The drawing is bad, but the shape, glaze and details 
of potting point to Attica. 

* Thebes, from Rhitsona: BSA xiv (1907-8) 
pl. 14 (Grave 22.8); ARV® 381, 177, the Brygos 
painter. 

** Boston MFA 95.96: ARV? 381-2, 182, the 
Brygos painter. 

** Negro alabastra found in Bocotia: ARV® 267, 
1 and 268, 9, 10, 30. Compare also the head- 
kantharos, Boston 98.928: ARV? 265, 78, the Syriskos 
painter, which was found at Tanagra. 

#0 FHS \xxi (1951) 194-7 (A. D. Ure). There are 
other classes of overpainted vases in Bocotian which 
merit study. 


" Boston 95.45, 95-43, 95-44, from Thebes: ARV? 
640, 74-6, the Providence painter. 

** Thebes, from Thespiai: AM Ixv (1940) pls. 
4-6; ARV® 1010, 1-3. Only a small part of the 
material from the Thespian polyandrion at Delium 
has been published. Apart from the three Ickythoi 
already mentioned, there is a rf. Bocotian bell- 
krater: AM Ixv (1940) pl. 7; two black stemless 
kantharoi with ring handles: Wolters and Bruns Kab. 
pl. 50, 3-4; and three Cabeiric kantharoi, with black 

or pattern: ibid. pls. 51, 1-2, 56 and 59, 9. 

® Athens NM 4213 (CC 1345): JHS xix (1899) 
270, fig. 3 and pl. 10; AM Ixv (1940) pls. 8 and 10, 1; 
Arch. Class. xi (1959) pl. 31, 1 (lid only). 
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figure. The pattern has freshness and is well controlled, and the Boeotian artist has lavished 
care on the lotus in particular. ‘The same pattern is repeated on a shape of vase known as the 
stamnos-pyxis, no red-figure this time, both body and lid devoted to black. It is possible 
that the same artist used both techniques, but it is more likely that we have two painters here, 
the red-figure painter for the body of the krater, the black-figure painter for the lid of the 
krater and for the stamnos-pyxis. 

Of the workshops producing black- and red-figure in the second half of the fifth century, 
pride of place must be given to the Cabeiric potters and painters who worked mainly for 
the Cabeirion near Thebes.** The Cabeiroi were mystery gods, worshipped mainly in 
Asia Minor, Samothrace and Bocotia, and the religion followed under their guidance is 
perplexing; its secrets, like those of all ancient mystery religions, were well kept. There 
was an older and a younger god among the pantheon (Fie. 2);" the older god is usually 





Fig. 2. Athens NM inv. 10426 


shown reclining, holding a kantharos, and he is sometimes accompanied by his younger 
companion, Pais. With the vases produced at and for the Theban Cabeirion, Boeotian 
painting abandons its slavish imitation of Attic and pours out examples of a style of painting 
both individual and unmistakable. ‘There are not many drawings as serious as the frag- 
ment in FIG. 2; indeed, the ideal features of Cabeiros and Pais give way on the left to a 
shrivelled Pratolaos and a simian Mitos, and they have many followers. The shape from 
which this fragment comes is also characteristic. On prate XXa*? we have it whole: a 
deep cup on an elaborately profiled foot and with two vertical handles with thumb-rests and 
finger-grips. ‘I'he antecedents of this shape are not known, it appears full grown, as if from 
the head of Zeus. It was already in production before 424 8.c., as it appears in the Thespian 
polyandrion, and the Cabeiric style of drawing was also in full swing by then. Turning to 
the drawing, we see the features we have noted before as characteristic of Boeotian: a loose 
flat outline for the figures with slipshod incision for added life and a thin glaze with little 
sparkle and bare patches. But all this has been transformed by one or two painters endowed 
with an engagingly comic draftsmanship which renders errors of little moment. Here 
we have a pygmy with rustic spear and a pig with severely upturned snout, the pygmy no less 
rotund than the pig. 


4 Brusels A 78: BSA xli (19g0-45) pl. 7, 4; continued at least to the middle of the fourth century. 


CVA 3 (3) pl. 5 (114) 6. “ Athens NM inv. rog26: AAf xiii (1888) pl. g; 
& For the Cabeirion, see primarily Wolters and Wolters and Bruns Aab. pl. 5 and pl. 44, 1. 
Bruns Aab. passim and for the more recent excavations, * Heidelberg inv. 190: Wolters and Bruns Aab. 


AA 1964, 231-265, where one sees (248 and 262) that pls. 26, 11 and 53, 6 (M 15); CVA 1 (10) pl. go (464) 
production of the distinctive Cabeiric painting 1-2 and 7. 
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The artist of the vase has two modern names: the Mystenmaler and the Thetis painter. 
If I keep mainly to this one man, it is because, of the few Cabeiric painters who have a 
distinct personality, he is the liveliest and the most idiosyncratic. Our artist likes mytho- 
logical subjects, and they are usually seen with a fresh eye, as the judgement of Paris*® where 
Paris’ task is made difficult not by the beauty but by the ugliness of the contestants. All is 
gross caricature, from the camera-conscious Hera to an elderly and bearded Paris. Odys- 
seus and Circe*® are popular figures in the Cabeiric workshops and may have had special 
significance; the players are travestied and burlesqued, and it would be difficult without 
the name to separate Odysseus from the pig-hunting pygmy. One shape which carries the 
two scenes of Odysseus is the common skyphos borrowed from Athens. More unusual is 
the almond amphoriskos, pLate XXé-c,7° never a common shape and rarely figured. 
The three men in a boat have defied analysis, and they still sail by, their identities unknown, 
on a stormy sea, lit by the twin constellation perhaps of Castor and Pollux who had signifi- 
cance in the Cabeiric observances. The figure on the other side, riding on a dragon, is also 
difficult to place. One thinks of a Nereid, most likely Achilles’ mother, Thetis, not, it is 
true, carrying the armour but complete instead with box and quite naturally a Boeotian 
kantharos; but she may simply be a character out of the mysteries.71 This is not the vase 
which gives the Thetis painter his name; the subject-matter there is less equivocal, PLATE 
Xa and ric. 3.7% Here Thetis and her sister Nereids ride along the curling sea on 
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Fig. 3. Paris, Louvre CA 4502 
dolphins, sea-horses and a sea-dragon, each carrying an item of Armour for Achilles: 
sword, helmet, shield, breast-plate and spear. This troupe of aquatic sisters is a little 
stocky, but they take evident delight in their diaphanous veils, as did Hera, their triangular 
eyes unblinking as they circle round the vase in continuous travel, bordered above and below 
by water birds. The vase on which the scene is painted is not well preserved, but we have 
met it before: the stamnos-pyxis. A contemporary example is PLATE AAI,“ with the 
"' Boston 99.593: Fairbanks Cal. pl. 69, 
Wolters and Bruns Aad. pl. 47, 2-3 (M 18). 


462; legends about people who conveyed the secrets of 


the Mysteries (Cabeiric, in this case) being helped 


“! See Brommer's list in Vasenlisten g10, D 1-6. 

*© Berlin 3263: Wolters and Bruns Aah. pl. 36, 4-4 
(M 20). The vase is not mentioned in Beazlicy's 
discussion of non-Attic almond amphoriskoi, BSA xli 
(1940-45) 14. 

"1 7 am grateful once more to Professor Robertson 
for this suggestion. He recalls Pausanias x of. in 
which it is said that in Polygnotus’ Underworld 
Kleoboia was shown in Charon’s barque with 
Demeter's cista mystica on her knees, because she was 
the first to bring the Mysteries of Demeter from Paros 
to Thasos. He asks if there may not have been 


miraculously on their way by sea-creatures: he adds 
characteristically that she might have been Jonah-ed 
out of the boat on the other side of the vase, 

* Pars, Louvre CA 4509: Wolters and Bruns 
Ab. pl. 96, 1-2 (M 19); Rumpf Mu.7 119; Brommer 
Vasenlisten 272, Dat (but not in Athens NM), 

*? The bringing of the new armour was a common 
subject in late filth-century art, see Brommer Vasen- 
fisten 271-2 and ARV? Mythological Index. 

“™ Heidelberg inv. 181: AJA xiii (1909) 04, 
fig. qa; Wolters and Bruns Aah. pl. 55, 1 (M 23); 
CVA 1 (10) pl. 28 (46a) 9-4. 
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water birds which were subsidiary to the Thetis scene promoted to the centre of the stage 
where they spread their wings in a pleasing pattern amongst the tree, palmettes and tongues 
around. At this point we may return three centuries and compare the ecarlicr version of 
this shape, pLaTE XIIb, where the composition of the decoration is so strangely echoed in 
the later vase. The Thetis painter besides painting in black-figure used the red-figure 
technique but did not abandon his individual approach, and the elements which mark 
off his style can be seen very clearly.” 

The close connexion in the workshops between red- and black-figure at this time can be 
further shown in other groups of vases where a mixed technique is common.”* Such pieces 
seem to be linked to a larger group of vases—kraters, plates, bowls—which have as almost 
standard decoration a woman’s head; the workshop seems to have been situated in Thebes,** 
Close to this group but finer is the Thetis krater in Cambridge: at the back a woman’s 
head, in front, Thetis once more, riding a hippocamp. Despite the clumsy hand this is 
an enchanting piece of work. It is closely modelled on contemporary Attic work, a com- 
parable piece being the cup with Sparte on a horse, found at Tanagra.”® It was such a 
drawing as this that the Bocotian artist had before him, but the Boeotian Thetis has more 
charm and attraction than the swooning Attic jade. 

In the late fifth century the shape of vase that proved popular in Bocotia was the calyx- 
krater. These were imported from Athens and are in the main loose, sloppy pieces of work, 
but eye-catching with much added white. The Bocotians copied these imports in both 
red- and black-figure, work as bad as the Attic.*® One can hardly expect the copyist to 
outstrip the model when the model gives such poor guidance. A further decrease in 
quality in the Attic imports during the fourth century does not seem to have lessened the 
enthusiasm of the Bocotians for these monstrosities, for of the fourth century Attic red- 
figured calyx-kraters with known provenicnces, many went to Bocotia.“’ The only plea one 
can make in the defence of the Bocotians is that there was little that was any better that they 
could import instead. 

It would be impertinent to finish with references to vulgar Attic work. The fourth 
century is a dark period in Boeotian art where little is known for certain. That Alexander 
destroyed the Cabcirion in 335 8.c. provides a terminus ante quem for material produced and 
found in that place, but evidence for elsewhere and for the middle of the fourth century is 
meagre.*? Let us rather turn back a little and look at a Bocotian lebes with stand, PLATE 
XXIla-6.** It is a very attractive piece well within the scope of Bocotian potters, painters 
and coroplasts. There is black-figure pattern dear to the Bocotians and also another old 
favourite: the animal parade, though this time the figures are applied onto the sides of the 
pot in the contemporary manner. Amongst these animals is a white pig and he can act as 
the tailpiece. 


78 See Athens NM inv. 1393 (CC 1926): Eph. 
Arch. x (1890) pl. 7; AM Ixy (1940) pl. 26; attributed 
by A. D. Ure in AA 1933, 31- 

™ See AA 1933, 36-7(Ure); Arch. Class. xiv 
(1962) 96-41 (Pelagatti). 

7? Add to the references in the previous note, AZA 
lvii (1953) 245-9 (A. D. Ure) and Arch. Class. xiv 
(1962) 33-4. 

7* Cambridge, Fitzwilliam Museum, on loan from 
Trinity: JHS xxvii (1957) pl. 4; Brommer Vasenlisten 
272, Da 2. 


7 Boston 00.354: Matz Naturpersonifikationen pl. 1; 
CB iii pl. 106, 175; ARV? 1516, near bottom. 

8° E.g. New York 57.11.4 and 57.11.39: BMMA 
xxi (1962-3) 10, figs. 11 and 12. 

BSA xi (1904-5) 224 ff. (Richter); Schefold 
Untersuchungen zu den Kertscher Vasen 25. 

*2 A. D. Ure’s study of fourth-century floral cups 
has indicated the standard of the work; see especially 
FHS xlvi (1926) 54-62 and Hesperia xv (1946) 27-37- 

* Athens NM 12539; mentioned AA 1933, 3! 
where other examples of the same shape are quoted. 
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APPENDIX 


The following list catalogues the published graves dug at Rhitsona by R. Burrows, Professor P. N. Ure and 
Mrs A.D. Ure. Photographs of the material from the graves are scattered throughout the writings of the 
excavators, and there has been no previous list of the published references. As the Rhitsona cemetery still 
constitutes the only closely dateable Bocotian contexts which cover an extended period (from Geometric to 
Hellenistic), it seemed opportune to gather together the published material from each grave. The list contains 
the primary publication of the grave contents, subsequent photographs and the attributions of painted vases 
to be found in Haspels ABL and Beazley ABV or ARV*. The numbers given for the contents in each grave 
are in some cases approximate, and the dates also may need slight adjustment. 


Number of 
Grave Publication Contents Date 
t jJHS xxx (1910) 341-2, figs. 5-6 4 mid-8th c.? 
194 <Arpb 88, plate 3 5 mid-8th c.? 
6 FHS xxx (1910) 344-6, figs. 6 and 8 19 late 8th c. 
750 FHS xxx (1910) 342-4, figs. 6-7 10 late 8th c. 

88 Aryb 83, pls. 1 and 3 6 late 8th c. 

qo Aryb 84, pls. 1 and 3 I late 8th or early 
7th c. 

192 «Ary BB and 13, fig. 4 ‘) 650-40 B.c. 
13 FHS xxx (1910) 946-9, figs, g-12; And pl 4 16 640-25 B.C. 
Q7 Aryl 65, pls. 1, 4-6, 10 and 12 14 650-600 B.c. 
14 jJHS xxx (1910) 950-53, figs. 19-16; And pl. 9 29 late 7th c. 
Bg Aryb 89-4, pls. 1, 4 and 6 10 late 7th c. 
gt = Ary By, pb. 9, 6, 8, 9 and 21 31 late 7th c. 

141 Aryb 88, pls. 5-6 a0 late 7th c. 

4  JHS xxx (1910) 953-6, figs. 17-20 43 ¢, 600 B.C. 

87 Arb 83, pls. 4, 5, 8 and 21 29 c. G00 B.C. 
o2 «—- Arb By, pls. 1, 4, 5, 8, g and 21 18 c. 600 B.C. 
05 Aryb 85, pls. 1, 8, g and 21 it) c. 600 B.C. 

125a Aryb 86-7, figs. 2 and 3, pls. 5 and 12 18 c. 600 B.C. 

125$ Ary 87, figs. 2 and 3, pl. 8 and 9 7 c. 600 B.C. 
99060 Aryb 85-6, pls. 3, 4, 6, ro and 17 54 early 6th c. 

123 Ary 87, figs. 2 and g, pls. 3, 10 and 19 2g RQO-7O B.C, 

rad = Aryb 87, figs. 2 and 3, pls. 13 and 16 6 ,Qo-80 B.C. 

tage Anyb 87, figs. 2 and 3 3 early 6th c. 

rota = Aryb- BG, fig. 1, pls. 2, 10 and 12 5 57O B.C, ? 

ro1b «= Aryb 86, fig. 1, pls. 2, 7, 12, 15 and 17; see also 8g 40 ,go-Bo B.C 

115 6th and sth g2, pls. 7, 8 and 10 52 fe. 570 B.c.? 
a6 Aryb 85, pl. 1 rt) é. 570 B.C. ? 
86  Aryb 83, pls. 2, 4-13, 15-16 and 21; Payne NC 60; ABL 3, note 2; 4, 1 297 500-70 B.C. 

t45  Aryb 89, pls. 2, 5, 7, 1g and 15 100 c. 580 B.C. 
40 FHS xxix (1909) 310-16, figs. 1-5 and 6; BGP 13 199 mid. 6th c. 
49 BSA xiv (1907-8) 250-56, figs. 6 and 12, pl. 9 and 15; BGP 14-14, 447 560-50 B.C. 


pls. 1 and 7; AE 1912, 114, figs. 12-19; AE 1915, 116-17, figs. 1-3; 
118-19, figs. 4-5; 6th and 5th pls, 13 and 17; Ar 58, fig. 8, pls. 19-14 
and 16; ABL 9; 4, 2, 12, 17-18; 5; 10, note 3; 22; a8, note 2; 29; 94; 
ABV 68, middle; 7o, 2; 655, 11 
50 BSA xiv (1907-8) 257-64, figs. 7 and 9-12, pl. 10; FAS xxix (1909) 406 560-50 B.C. 

432-4, fig. 15 and pl. 25; AGP 14, pls. 1 and 7; AE 1912, 114, figs. 10 
and 11; AE 191%, 123, no. 1; 6th and 5th pls. 13 and 17; Origin of Tyranny 
115,;,7HS xlix (1929) pls. 13, 12 and 16; Arvb 36, fig. 5; 38, fig. 6, pls. 7, 
9, 15, and 16; 7HS hii (1932) 56, 1.4 1; ABL 4, 19-14; 43 15, note 4; 16; 
28, note 2; 96; Studies Robinson pl. 11, a-c; ABV 30, 5 and 8; 655, 12. 


93 Arb 84 (maybe not a grave); 22, note 2 5 mid, 6th c. 
105 Aryh 86 (with possible intrusions) 1g 550-25 B.C. 
104 6th and sth 86-7; Aryb pl. 17 45 mid-6th c. 
105 Aryb 2, note 1 (burnt grave), pl. 10 I mid-6th c. 


117 Aryh 2, note 1, pls. 13, 16 and 17 124- mid-6th c. 
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Publication 


6th and 5th 88; 103, fig. 6, pls. 6, 8 and 13; Ard pls. 14-16 

BSA xiv (1907-8) 265-70, figs. 13-14, pls. 9 and 15; BGP 14-15, pl. 7; 
AE 1912, 110, fig. 3, left; 113, figs. 10-11; Studies Ridgeway pls. 1 and 2; 
AE 1915, 119, figs. 6-8; 123, figs. 12-13; 6th and 5th pls. 13 and 17; 
FHS iii (1932) 56, I A 2; 57, 1 B 6; And 58, fig. 8, pls. 1g and 15; 
ABL 936. 

6th and 5th 94-6; 103, fig. 6, pls. 2, 4-8, 10-13; And pls. 14 and 17; 
ABL 17, 8; 28, note 2; ABV 461, 38. 

AE 1912, 114-16, figs. 14-17; BGP 15 

6th and 5th 85, pls. 1 and g 

6th and 5th 85-6; 102, fig. 6, pls. 1, 7-9, 11-12, 14, 17-20; ABL 205, 6; 
ABV 619, 52; 621, 94; 624-5, 1-9 and middle. 

BSA xiv (1907-8) 271-81, figs. 12 and 15, pls. 7, 11-12 and 15; JHS 
xxix (1909) 938, note 97; JHS xxxi (1911) 77, fig. 6; 70, figs. 8-9; 
BGP 15-16, pls. 2-3, 5-6 and 8; AE 1912, 109-10, figs. 2 and 3; 112, 
figs. 6-8 and note 1; 113, figs. g-11; 114, figs. 12-13, pl. 6, 2; AE 1915, 
120, figs. g-11; 123-4, figs. 14-16; 6th and 5th pls. 6-7, 9, 14-15, 17-18 
and 19; JHS lii (1932) 62, II C 70; 65, III C 94 and 98; And pls. 14 
and 18; ABL 36; 68; 108; 201, 7; 204, 7; JHS Ixxv (1955) 90-91, 6:91, 
7; ABV 209, 1-2; 471, 119-20 and 1; 496, 178; 619, 48; 625, middle; 
626, 2. 

6th and 5th 96-7; 103, fig. 6, pls. 3, 9 and 14; ABV 471, 2 

FHS xxxi (1911) 75, fig. 4; BGP 18; AE 1912, 116-19, figs. 18-20; 6th 
and 5th pls. 20 and 22; Aryd 58, fig. 8; ABV 620, 83; 627, 5. 

6th and 5th 99; 103, fig. 6, pls. 3, 7, 11, 15 and 18; ABV 500, 45 

6th and 5th 97-8, pls. 3, 7-8, 10, 14-16, 20-21; Arp pl. 17; ABL 68; 
ABV 457, 21; 465, 28; 466, 1; 468, 48 and 53; 472, 3; 499, 313 491, 

45; 504, middle; 624, 7 

6th and 5th 8g-90, pls. 2, 5-8, 12, 16, 19 and 20; Ard pls. 14, 17 and 19; 
ABV 471, 1; 619, 473 673- 

BSA xiv (1907-8) 281-7, figs. 12 and 16, pls. 8, 11-12 and 15; JHS 
xxix (1909) 309, note 5, 1; JHS xxxi'(1911) 81, fig. 10; BGP 16-17, 
pls. 4, 8 and 9; 6th and 5th pls. 14, 16, 18 and 21; Ard 58, fig. 8, pl. 17; 
ABL 68; 108; 199; ABV 467, 20; 471, 2; 491, 53; 617, 1-3; 623, 2. 

6th and 5th 82-4; 103, fig. 6, pls. 1, 8-12, 14-16, 19 and 21; Ard pls. 14, 
18 and 21; ABL 55; 63; 107; 109; 163, note 2; 201, 3 and 9; 202, 21; 
204, 6; 212, 148; 223, 43; 254; ABV 469, 73; 488, 2; 492, under 76; 493, 
1053 494, 121; 496, 163-4; 499, 29; 500, 61; 502, 114; 618, 38. 

FHS xxix (1909) 916-21, figs. 6-8; BGP 17, pl. 4; AE 1912, 114, figs. 
12-13; AE 1915, 127, figs. 24-5; 6th and 5th pls. 16 and 20-22; ABV 
214, 51; 468, 47; 581, 14; 622, under 115. 

6th and 5th 100; 103, fig. 6, pls. 3, 9, 15 and 21; ABV 504, 13; 622, 115 
6th and 5th q2-3, pls. 2 and 22; ABV 628, 5 

BSA xiv (1907-8) 287-98, figs. 8, 12, 17-21, pls. 7-8 and 13; ZHS xxix 
(1909) 334-8, pl. 26; BGP 17, pls. 2 and 5-9; Studies Ridgeway pl. 2; 
AE 1915, 125-6, figs. 17-19; 6th and 5th pls. 15-19 and 21-22; Arb pls. 
17-18; ABL 36; 109; 110; 187, note 2; 231, 9; 242, 17; 253, ro and 14; 
FHS ixxy (1955) 92-3, 14; ABV 209, 3; 499, 95; 506, 2; 522, 1; 580, 
and 5; 591, 2; 619, 54; 621, 103; 626, 1; 627, g and middle; 628, 4. 
6th and 5th 93-4; 103, fig. 6, pls. 6-7, g and 11-12; Aryd pl. 19; ABV 


424, 7- 

6th and 5th 84, pls. 18 and 22; And pl. 19; ABL 144, note 3; 253, 17; 
ABV 627, 7- 

AE 1912, 119, fig. 21 

Aryd pl. 18 


6th and 5th 98-9, pls. 2 and 15; Aryé pls. 14 and 19 
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BSA xiv (1907-4) 299-g04, fig. 29, pls. 19-14 (grave not complete); 
ARV® 140, 29; 381, 177. 
BSA xiv (1907-8) 299-300, 304-5 (part of Grave 22?) 
BSA xiv (1907-8) 298, fig. 22 
6th and 5th go-g1; 109, fig. 6, pls. 2, 11 and 15; ABV 585, 6 
JHS xxix (1909) 921-9, figs. 6-13, pls. 25 and 24; AGP 18; AE 1912, 

192-111, figs. 1, 4 and 5; 115, fig. 15, pls. 2 and 6; Gtk and sth pls. 15-16 
and 22; ABLE 112, 4; 141; 150, note 2; 259, 115; ABV 590, 70; 546, 215 
and 218; 547, 246; 560, 5139; 571, 7or and 707; ARV? 502, 10; 306, 7. 
JHS xxix (1909) 929-31, fig. 14 (disturbed); BGP pl. g; 6th and 5th 
pl. 10; Ard pl. 17. 
BGP 41-2, pl. 10 (disturbed) 


Aryb 2, note 1 (*chuster of objects’), pl. 19 

Gth and 5th 87-8; Aryb pl. 20; ABL 136; ABV 566, 622 

6th and 5th 100-101, pl. 9; Aryd 58, fig. 8, pl. 20 

AGP 40-41, pl. 9; ABL 196; 184; 189; ABV 576, 6; 577, 24 
6th and 5th 101-2, pls. ro, 16, 22, 29 and 25; Arb pl. 20; ABV 566, 623 
6th and 5th gi; 109, fig, 6, pls. 1, 10 and 24; Arb pl. 20 

6th and 5th g4; 103, fig. 6, pls. 2, 10-11 and 24 

6th and 5th 102, pl. 24 

AGP 49-50, pl. 15 

6th and 5th Bg 

6th and sth gi—2, pl. 25 (maybe not a grave) 

BGP 42-5, pl. 11 

SGP 46-7, pls. 12-13 (see also 45-6) 

BGP 47-8, pls. 12-19 (see also 45-6) 

Gth and sth 87, pl. 25, 

BGP 50-52, pl. 15; 6th and 5th pl. 10 

BGP 52-9, pl. 16 


AGP 53-5, pl. 17 

BGP 48-9, pl. 14 

AGP 55-6, pl. 18 

BGP 56, pls. 18-19 

BGP 56-7 

BGP 45 (rifled) 

AGP 41 (a group of fragments) 

FHS xxx (1910) 949-9, note 44 (disturbed) 


The University of Southampton. 
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NOTES 


Further thoughts on the ‘Cycle’ of Agathias 


We should like to make the following additions and 
modifications to our article “The Cycle of Agathias’ 
in FHS Ixxxvi (1966) 6-25: 

p. 7: We might have added that AP xiii, xiv, xv and 
probably iv as well are non-Cephalan. 

Pp. 7, m. t1:; We would now retract the view that 
Planudes used | the Palatinus direct. Cf. Gow, 
Sources and ions 51, and F. Lenzinger, Zur 
griechischen Anthologie (Diss. Ziirich, 1965) 31-55- 
But our argument at, ¢.g., p. 12, para. 4, is un- 
affected, since it is clear that Planudes used a MS 
closely allied to the Palatinus (more closely, indeed, 
than Lenzinger, op. cit. 55, supposed). 

p. 8, n. 18: We should now place Eutolmius in the 
Cyele rather than in Palladas’ Sylloge, and probably 
admit Diogenes as well. Possibly also, on the 
strength of their titles, Thomas Scholasticus (xvi 
315) who may be the Thomas mentioned by Agathias 
in xvi 80. This latter Thomas is probably not, as 
Beckby (index nom. s.v.) supposed, a painter, but 
the man who commissioned the painting in 
question or wrote the epigram for it (of. G. Mathew, 
Byzantine Aesthetics [1963] 74). Mathew assumes 
that he is the Thomas Curator of xvi 41: this is 
certainly possible, but no more. 

Pp. 10: i $4 was written before Agathias’ fourth year 
of legal studies. It was in 551 or 552 that he 
began them (see ch. i of Averil Cameron’s forth- 
coming monograph on Agathias), and so the poem 
can be dated to 554 or 555. For the question of 
the inclusion of this poem in the Cycle see below 
on p. 22. 

p. 11: Concerning line 1 of SEG xviii no. 474, J. and 
L. Robert report (Bulletin Epigraphique 1960, no. 
347), ‘nous avons lu sur la pierre xparéovta sans 
aucune trace d’un rho,’ 

p. 12: If we are correct in distinguishing the John 
grammaticus of ix 628 from John Barbucallus, then 
it would be attractive to identify him with John 
grammaticus, the author of an “Exgpaciy roi 
Koopixod xivaxog (preserved only in the Palatinus, 
between AP xiv and xv). The Iemma to an 
cpigram (xv 1) alluding to this Ekphrasis styles 
its author ‘John grammaticus’ just like the lemma 
to ix 628. P. Friedlaender (Joh. von Gaza [1912] 
110-112) has shown that the author of the 
Ekphrasis belongs in the middle of the sixth century, 
and thus it would be natural enough for him to 
have been selected as a contributor to the Cycle. 

Pp. 19: v 230, by Paul, appears to imitate a phrase 
from Agathias’ poem on the bridge over the 


Sangarius, written (cf. p. 9) ¢. 560: for Agathias’ 


priority, of. Mattsson, op. aif. (p. 20, n. 89) 86 
Paul's poem should thus be dated after ¢. 560. 
On Theaetetus, see Koster's note, below. 


p. 22: It has been suggested to us that Agathias did 
not include Christian epigrams in his Cycle. This 
possibility cannot be ruled out, but there is no 
direct evidence in its favour. Note that in his 
preface (AP iv gb, 115) Agathias apologises for 
devoting his Bk. 1 to poems dedicated to ‘the old 
gods’: this apology is confined to Bk. 1. vii 613 
is decidedly Christian in tone. Moreover, whereas 
the majority of the epp. in AP i are anonymous, 
as is usual with inscriptional epp. collected from 
the original monuments (of. Gow, Sources 18 n. 1), 
i 34-6 are all expressly ascribed to Agathias. It 
is unlikely that his narne would have been included 
on the original paintings which the epp. describe 
(of. BICS xiii [1966] 103), and thus they probably 
come from a literary source. And it would be 
natural to assume that this was the Cyele. The 
same perhaps applies toi 33, by Neilus Scholasticus, 
to judge by his title possibly another Cycle-poct 
(the only other poem by Neilus, xvi 247, immedi- 
ately follows poems by Agathias and Leontius). 
The compiler of AP may have collected the few 
Christian epp. in the Cycle together in his Bk. i with 
his other Christian epp. (the other 14 books as a 
whole—excluding viii of course—are almost 
entirely secular. At any rate, such Christian epp. 
as they do contain are, as it were, incidentally 
Christian in tone: not one celebrates a church or 
martyr, like those in i). 

p- 23: Gregoire Recueil 100 bis is none other than 
AP i 36. 

p. 24: A forthcoming book by Alan Cameron will 
point out some further close correspondences 
between Agathias’ preface and Corippus, and con- 
firm a date after 566. For example, Agathias’ 
remarks on Persia (49-52) are exactly paralleled 
by Corippus, pr. go f. And Agathias’ reference to 
the ‘hopes of internal discord’ which the emperor 
has dashed (99) is surely an allusion to the con- 
spiracy against Justin II in 566 (cf. the similar 
allusion to it in Corippus, i 60-61). 


Avert AND Atan CAMERON, 
London. 


Theaetetus pseudogrammaticus 


In huius bibliothecae vol. lxxxvi (1966) Averil et 
Alan Cameron de Agathiae Cyclo disserentes p. 19 
de homonymis Theactetae poétac egerunt, Inter 
cos auctorem opusculi -tepi "Attixaw droudtow in cod. 
Laurentiano lvii 24 traditi afferunt, quod adhuc 
ineditum sit. Attamen iam ante fere xxx annos 
hanc tractatiunculam, quae sparsa scholia in Platonem 
insertis locis ex ipso Platone et excerpta lexico- 
graphica (pracsertim ex Suida) continet, publici 
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iuris feci (Mnem. Ser. iii, Vol. vii [1999] 63-75). 
Apparuit Theactetum nomen auctoris non esse: 
Geaityto: in titulum opusculo superscriptum irrepsit 
ex primis annotationibus, quae ex scholiis in Theae- 
#eium excerptac sunt (inc. sch, ad davddvioc, 162A; 
p: 25 Greene). 


W. J. W. Koster 
Groningen 


A Note on IG i 114 


The battered stone which bears the bouleutic oath 
and a decree of the demos about the boule has the 
same width as and is universally agreed to be a 
companion piece to JG i? 115. That text begins with 
a decree of 4oo-8 ordering the anagrapheis to obtain 
Draco's law on homicide (from the basileus, as R. 5. 
Stroud will show) and write it on the stone. On the 
face of it, they are merely to make a copy, and, 
though the stray voice has been raised to suggest that 
they altered the text, most discussion has been about 
the age of the text before them and the changes that 
it might have undergone before 409. 

The bouleutie stone is unprotected by a decree, as 
it stands, and encouragement for those who might 
wish to suppose that it represents a revised text comes 
from Philochorus F 140, which suggests a change in 
legislation about the boule in 410-9. There has not, 
to my knowledge, been any very great enthusiasm for 
massive revision or new formulation, To put it at a 
minimum, tase édoyaey #4 Avx[e]fo[t) (l. 94)’ and 
we évat Gdar émfadé (1 41) do not sound like 
consitutional procedure or even formal language of 
410, and there has been at least one attempt® to carry 
the whole document back beyond the Persian War. 
The archaisms convinced even Hignett® ‘that it was 
to some extent a copy of an earlier law’, but he found 
it ‘incredible that in 410, when the full democracy 
had just been restored after an oligarchic interlude, a 
law on this subject should have been no more than 
a faithful copy of a previous law; some additional 
safeguards suggested by previous experience must 
have been inserted.’ 

Wade-Gery’s text of line 44 runs homes dir dower [tdi] 
dfuot tole" A]Geraiow wAe[Otorm), and readers have 
probably assumed, as I did myself, that the spaces 
represented by the first té: were so worn or damaged 
as to be illegible. This is however not the case, as 
may be seen quite clearly on BSA xxxiii (1992-39) pl. 
15. The three spaces are in excellent condition. 
They were never inscribed with letters. Instead each 
space does have, rather left of centre, a vertical pair 
of points, similar to those used, in single pairs, at least 
in ll. 94, 44 and 50. The lime runs hdnog dr ddxes 
22: d€mor Td[s "A]Oeraloy ade[Odorrs]. 

Even if one were to assume that a major break in 
the structure of the text at this point for no very 
obvious reason occasioned a triple punctuation instead 
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of a single one, the thought of a clause ending 
hoxo; Gr daxet and another beginning déua td[t 
‘AjOevaioy ade[fderti] is not attractive. The 
traditional restoration must be correct, and the 
[ré:] once appeared somewhere. Where the some- 
where was, I do not know, but it was not on this 
stone, which was carved by a careful man tran- 
scribing a damaged original with such fidelity that he 
preferred to mark three blank spaces which he could 
not read rather than make what appears to us the 
easiest of conjectures. This stone was put up on the 
Acropolis and I imagine the original had been there 
too, just as the Draco code came from the basileus and 
went back on stone to the Stoa Basilcia. 


D. MM. Lewis 
Christ Church, Oxford. 


‘1 quote by Wade-Gery’s line numbers (BSA 
xxxili [1992-33] 120-1). 

* Cloché, REG xxxili (1920) 28-35. 

* History of the Athenian Constitution 159 [ 

“ Velsen and Kochler seem to have reported part 
of'a crossbar, whence y[é¢] in both editions of IG. 


Three new enquiries from Dodona 


It is due to the efficient scholarship and generous 
kindness of Professor Henri Seyrig that I am able to 
publish the texts of three new enquiries from Dodona. 
In 1929 he bought three lead tablets in Athens, 
which were sold to him as coming from that site. 
They were at that time still rolled up in the form in 
which most of them have been found. This fact 
itself can be regarded as a strong confirmation that 
they were genuinely derived from Dodona, Professor 
Seyrig proceeded to unroll the strips and fortunately 
copied carefully the texts which he found within. 
He then put them aside, and when some years later 
he looked at them again, the lead had completely 
disintegrated. Thus the original tablets are gone, 
but Professor Seyrig’s copies survive, and he has 
kindly put them at my disposal for publication. 

These enquiries are generally quite typical of those 
already found, but also have some individual features 
of interest. They are all from private enquirers 
asking Zeus for guidance on personal subjects. The 
lead tablets showed no signs of previous use. They 
were not palimpsests, as are some other extant 
examples. Also as preserved at the time of copying, 
they showed no marks on the reverse of the tablets, 
such as were used to distinguish one enquiry from 
another after it had been rolled up. But such marks 
may have been on the back of the first line or two, 
which in each of the three instances appear to be 
missing. The lettering, as can be seen by Professor 
Seyrig’s facsimiles, is of an indefinite post-5th 
century B.C. type (fig. 1 a-c). 
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IEIA IONCYNAIKAAAMBANONT] 
MAMENON KAINAIA ELE CONTA we. 
POTFOPOIMAOAHMAIL Vac. 

MMAQHNHSIENIAHMOINT| wae. 
SITIOAIT E- YOMEN A NAOKMES I 








KAIEARENON/ 
\MormMETASIO y, 
iif MoEPTALTOME 
NAIMErAPOLy 











TASER HLOIKAAEPOT vac, 
ITOMADEAPECY vac. 
woe. 







Fig. 1 a-c. Lead tablets from Dodona, 


The texts are as follows:— 
(a) 12 cm = 4.2 cm 


[.Jae ef Ale ]iov povaixa Jaufarovte 

[xJal duerov kai aide: foorras 

[ym ]potpapor “foodyjuen 

[xJat “Adina éndyyoirre 

[xJai zodrrevouercr “AGijrya. 
This is a longer enquiry than the average, and it is 
unusual for the enquirer to supply both his name 
and that of his city. The first words containing the 
verb of enquiry and the address to Zeus will have 
eccupied a line or two missing at the top. They 
may have run as follows: Gof. “Joddyao: tor Afo 
éxgpeo/T] di el. .., which would about fill one line. 

Isodemus, like many enquirers, framed his question 

rather inaccurately. His spelling &vdqpoivt: in- 
stead oof féudqyofvr: is irregular, and with 
Todttevaueror his syntax appears to have broken 
down completely. It is common for cnquirers to 
ask for children, but this is the first occurrence of the 
adjective jqpetp&pog on a tablet, with its emphasis 
on care in old age. Isodemus also tries to combine 
this question with the other favourite subject of 
family business and prosperity. He asks Zeus 
whether he is to remain at Athens and exercise his 
rights as a citizen. For the use of azodrcrejoum in 
this sense, of. L. and 5. s.0. The name Isodemus 
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was not common in Athens. Kirchner (P.A. 7710 
and 7711) lists only two examples. 
(b) 4.9 cm * 2.5 cm 


wai 2 Guerde 

ot peta leo~ 
[ri ]peo Epvoltopd- 
ren Meyepoi[en]. 

The verb of enquiry has again been lost together 
with the first lines of the question. Possibly the 
enquirer's name may also have occurred in this part 
of the sentence, but some extant enquiries are anony- 
mous. Enquiries, such as this, on business prospects 
are very usual at Dodona. One may compare 
Carapanos, Dodone ef sex ruines, ii, PLATE AXXV.2, 
where the simple use of the verb g¢pydfoua: recurs. 
It is interesting that the proposed place of business, 
Megara, is named, but it is not certain that the 
enquirer meant the city in mainland Greece and not 
one of those of the same name in Sicily. 

{c) Bem x 1.8 cm (to left) and 4 cm (to right) 


f) @peprn: olwade aor 
Tor ddedpecr. 


Again the lines with the verb of enquiry are lost. 
Also the use of the second person seems colloquial. 
It appears to be an enquiry about a suitable place of 
residence—whether the enquirer is to retire and join 
his brother. ‘The forms used are not Attic, but are 
scarcely distinguishable cnough to suggest the precise 
dialect of the writer. 
H. W. Parke. 
Trinity College, Dublin. 


Greek Mosaics: A Postscript 
(PLATES XXITI-XXIV) 


These notes supplement and correct my article 
“Greek Mosaics’ in FHS Ixxxv (1965) 72-89 (here- 
after GM). 


I, Additions 


Miss Elizabeth Ramsden, who is making a corpus 
of Roman mosaics in Greece, has drawn my attention 
to three important pebble-mosaics omitted from my 
survey. I am most grateful to her for this, and for 
permission to use her descriptions and photographs, 
reproduced in rprates XXII] and XXIV. I am 
also very grateful to Professor Orlandos for permis- 
sion to publish the photographs of the mosaic in 
Sicyon, no. 1; and to the late Dr. N. Verdelis for 
permission to publish those of the fragment in Athens, 
no 3. I know these two floors only from photographs 
and descriptions; nos. 2 and 4 only from the publica- 
tions. 

1. Sicyon Museum, from Sicyon (Kiaton). Found 
by Professor Orlandos in 1940 and published by him 
in Praktita i941, fig. 6 (see alo BCH 1940/1 241, 
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fig. 7). Here, PLATE XXIV. 2.80 x 2.80 m (without 
entry-panel); blue-black and white pebbles, with a 
few red. 

I said in GM 6&3 that no ‘Pausian’ flower-mosaics 
had been found at Sicyon, but this, which IT had 
carelessly missecl, is such a floor, It has not the 
*three-dimensional’ spiralling tendrils of the Apulian 
vases and the floors at Pella, Dyrrhachium and 
Verghina-Palatitsa; but the stalks supporting the 
trumpet-flowers show the same idea in a simpler 
form; and are exactly paralleled in those of the inner 
ring of flowers on the Verghina-Palatitsa floor, whose 
central feature too is particularly close to that of this 
mosaic (both clements best seen in the detail- 
photograph, AJA Ixi [1957] pl. 86, fig. 14). The 
flowers, too, are foreshortened; and the whole con- 
ception and treatment is of the same character. 

The idea that in the floral stvle common to South 
Italian vases and mosaic floors in Macedonia and 
Epirus we sec a reflection of the famous style of 
flower-painting developed by Pausias of Sicyon, 
receives some support from the presence of this and 
the next floor at that city, ‘The very elegant Oriental 
griffin on the entry-panel, with its feline head and 
bull's horns, finds a close parallel on a pebble-floor 
from Assos which I suggested (GM 86 with n. 75) 
might be of Hellenistic date, The floral style of the 
Sicyon mosaic and its technical character make an 
earlier date likely (see on nos. 2 and 4 below), and it 
probably takes the Assos floor with it. The horned 
feline griffin is rare in Greek art, regular in Achae- 
menid; and in these floors, especially this from 
Sicyon, there seems foreign influence in the style of 
drawing as well as the nature of the beast—perhaps 
through textiles; see IT], 6, below. 

2. Sicyon Museum, from Sicyon (Kiaton). Frag- 
ments found in illicit excavations, and collected by 
Professor Orlandos in 1940; published by him in a 
restored drawing, Praktika 1941, Go, fig. 7. Black 
and white pebbles. Circular design (originally in 
square?) : central rosette surrounded by bead-and-reel 
and simple scroll supporting cight palmettes of two 
alternating types, and between them foreshortened 
trumpet-flowers; wave-pattern border. 

Only the flowers here recall the ‘Pausian' style. 
The palmettes belong to an older but enduring tradi- 
tion, represented at Olynthus and, for instance, in the 
centaur-mosaic at Sicyon (GM &3 with nm. 57), in 
the floor of the Temple of Zeus at Olympia (GM &5 
with n. 69), and in the border of the Amazonomachy 
at Pella (GM 78 with n. 92). The bead-and-reel is 
found in the border of the Pella lion-hunt (GM &o 
with n. 44, and 82). 

Professor Orlandos dated 1 to ¢. goo Bc. and 2 
to the first half of the fourth century, In technique 
t at least lies, like the other Sicyon mosaics, between 
the crude simplicity of Olynthus and the extreme 
refinement of Pella. What this means in terms of 
relative and absolute dating must in our present state 
of knowledge remain vague (see GM 84-7, 89); but 
I should suppose both these to belong most probably 
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to the second half of the fourth century. 
on 3 below. 

3. Athens, Fetiye Djami, from Athens (found ‘near 
the Arch of Hadrian’ in the late nincteen-filties). 
Unpublished. prate XXIII, 1-4. [know this piece 
from Miss Ramsden’s excellent photographs and des- 
cription, Fragment, ¢. 1.50 * o.80 m. (no original 
edge preserved). Circle-in-square composition; ori- 
ginal d. of circle & 1.90 m.; original extent of 
surround unknown. The pebbles of the ground are 
black, those of the main designs grey, with yellow 
(eyes, hair, beard), pink and red for details; white is 
used for the tondo—border (a double row) and the 
letters. 

In the tondo: hero (Herakles rather than Theseus) 
and centaur. Herakles (beardless?—the face has 
suffered), attacking from behind, pulls back the 
centaur by the hair with his left hand and swings the 
club in his right behind his head. The centaur's 
head (pink details) and human torso are preserved, 
with the left arm flung up and back, the open hand 
almost touching the end of the club. His right arm 
is stretched back towards Herakles’ breast, but is lost 
below the elbow, with the lower part of the hero's 
left arm and the front of his body. The beginning 
of the centaur’s equine back is preserved, and part 
of one foreleg raised in front. Behind Herakles, 
under his raised right arm, is preserved part of his 
quiver, ‘hanging’ on the background, red, with grey 
outlines and a yellow interior showing. 

Round the inner edge of the tondo-border, to be 
read from outside, runs part of a signature: ... cw 
éxo...; ON between the centaur’s foreleg and his left 
elbow; EJ” between his left hand and Herakles’ right; 
O between Herakles’ right elbow and the corner of 
the quiver. 

Outside the border, as though in the two upper 
corners of a square in which the circle is thought of 
as inscribed, are two birds (doves? pink details), 
displayed as though in flight, their heads breaking 
the outer pebble-circle of the tondo-frame. There 
must have been two more, at the lower imagined 
corners; and the rough square formed by the circular 
picture and the four birds, was itself enclosed by big 
scroll-work with foreshortened trumpet-flowers. One 
such flower, supported on broad scrolls, is set hori- 
zontally, at the level of the heads in the tondo-picture, 
by the lower wing of the left-hand bird, Traces of 
a precisely similar arrangement, with the flower set 
vertically, are visible by the upper wing of the right- 
hand bird, suggesting, what is in any case probable, a 
symmetrical design; but the whole cannot be re- 
constructed. 

The light-on-dark tondo with encircling inscription 
suggests a red-figure cup, though in those the inscrip- 
tons are normally read as viewed from the centre— 
a difference due to the different scale and nature of 
the objects. The basic formula of the design is very 
old, and is found in much this form on the two Boston 
cups by Aristophanes, of around 400 8.c., though 
there the centaur carries Deianira, his face is in 
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three-quarter view, and the hero does not grasp his 
hair.) The centaur here may likewise be Nessos, but 
he is not identified. 

The form of signature could have been éto()ec 
or éto(i)yoer (sce GM 81 and 88). The sequence 
of letters is interrupted by pictorial elements; when 
not so (2N and £77) they are rather widely spaced. 
The background at the bottom of the picture may 
have been rather freer than at the top, but if the 
longer form were used the artist's name must have 
been short, and cannot in any case have been very 
long. 

The birds shown in flight at the corners of the 
composition, as it were supporting the circular picture, 
are a most unusual as well as attractive feature. It 
seems a slightly odd invention for a floor; and remem- 
bering Pliny’s statement that Pausias was the first to 
paint coffered and vaulted ceilings,* I wonder if this 
is not a reflection of a ceiling-design. 

The character of the scroll-and-flower-work is, so 
far as preserved, very like that of the floor from 
Sicyon, no. t above, though a littl simpler. In 
technical quality it seems less refined, though that 
may be in part due to poorer condition. Its pictorial 
polychromy seems more advanced, colour being used 
to suggest modelling on flowers and birds, while the 
foreshortening of the flowers on the Sicyon floor is 
purely linear. Technique and style alike of the 
Athens pavement are less advanced than those of the 
stag-hunt at Pella signed by Gnosis; and the second 
upright of Gnosis’s J7 is slightly shorter than that at 
Athens? The Athens floor then is probably the 
earlier, and the first signed mosaic of which we know. 
The difference in stylistic development, however, 
does not seem great, the earlier impression made by 
the Athens piece being partly due to its less refined 
technical quality; and Mr Peter Fraser, with whom 
I have had the benefit of discussing these inscriptions, 
considers that both belong to essentially the same 
stage of development, and suggests a date for both 
in the late fourth or early third century.4. The floor 
at Athens, then, may very well date from the time of 
Demetrius of Phalerum's rule (GM 84 f.), and that 
at Pella to the early third century, as the excavators 
SUPE ESst. 

4. Pella. In BCA xc (1966) ii, 871 and 875 fig. 5, 
is published a drawing of an important new mosaic, 
the circular floor of a tholos: floral complex, surroun- 
ded by a frame of animal-scenes in panels (one pre- 
served: stag attacked by griffin and feline), It is 
noted that the beautiful floral resembles that at 
Verghina-Palatitsa but seems earlier. It is also very 
like our no. 1 from Sicyon. 


II. Correction 


GM 75 ff. and 62: use of lead and terracotta in 
the mosaics of Building I at Pella. Correcting an 
erratic reference to bronze in my Greek Painting I said 
in GM that only leaden strips were used to contour 
limbs in these mosaics, terracotta only for locks in 
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the hair of Dionysus. In fact leaden contour-strips 
are used in the Dionysus and centaur-mosaics, terra- 
cotta strips in short sections not only in Dionysus’ 
hair but for limb contours in the lion-hunt, where 
leaden strips are not found.® 


Ill, Bibliography 


1. The proceedings of the Paris Congress (GM 
75 mM. 17, etc.) are now published as La Mosaigue 
Gréco-Romaine (Colloques internationaux du centre 
national de la recherche scientifique, Paris, 1965; 
here A{GR). Mr Petsas’ contribution, Mosaics at 
Pella, is pp. 41-56, with ten black-and-white plates 
and one coloured. It is particularly valuable for its 
full discussion and illustration of technical processes, 
The references in GM should read: GM 76 n. 22 
(patterned floors of anterooms): AYGR 50 f.: GM 
77 n. 25 (beads in Dionysus’ hair): AIGR 46: GM 
82 n. 455 (scroll-work on vases and Dyrrhachium 
mosaic): MGR 55 (Supplément). 

Some other pebble-mosaics are also illustrated and 
discussed in this volume. <A detail from Motya (GM 
76 and 84) is given by Becatti (fig. 1 and p. 16) in 
his most important paper on black-and-white mosaic 
in Italy. A. Vostchinina (pp. 915-19 and figs. 1-2 
and a) republishes the floor from Cherson with bath- 
ing women (GM 86 with n. 75). It comes from the 
bathroom of a house dated third to second century 
g.c., and is said to belong to the last reconstruction, 
but Mme. Vostchinina notes its dependence on 
fourth-century models. She also illustrates (fig. 5) 
a detail of the floor from Olbia with palmettes and 
heraldic animals; and points out that new investiga- 
tions at Olbia have allowed the dating of the Hellen- 
istic houses to the third century, not as previously 
thought, the late Hellenistic period. 

An important review-article on this volume is in 
REG Ixxix (1966) yoq—26, by Ph. Bruneau, who also 
publishes in ACH xc (1966) 971-427, a mosaic from 
Delos of c. 100 #.c. with Lycurgus and Ambrosia, 
most important for iconographic continuity. 

2. In Hesperia xxiv (1965) 77-88, pls. 23-4, M. K. 
Donaldson publishes with good photographs an 
interesting pebble-mosaic in a cave-sanctuary in 
Piracus, with a chariot, previously available only in 
an unsatisfactory drawing in Eph. Arch, 1925-6, 1-8 
(Dragatsis}. 

q. In Essays in Memory of Aarl Lehmann (1964) 
igo ff., Phyllis W. Lehmann writes on “The Tech- 
nique of the Mosaic from Lykosoura’, with a valuable 
discussion of pebble-mosaic and the transition to 
tesserac. 

4. In Setentific American December 1966, 96-105, 
Makaronas publishes an article on Pella with illustra- 
tions of mosaics including (cover) a large detail of 
the animal's head from the lion-hunt, showing very 
clearly the use of terracotta strips (IT, above), 

5. Mosaic at Sparta (GM 86 with n. 74). The 
central panel is now illustrated in BCH xc (1966) ii, 
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796 fig. 5, where the floor is said to be from a 
Hellenistic building. 

6. I should have mentioned F. v. Lorentz's impor- 
tant article Bapfipar Opiewara in RAL lii (1997) 
165-222, in which he claborated the thesis that 
pebble-mosaics derive from Oriental textiles. He 
perhaps exaggerates the importance of textile- 
influence; but for the early patterned floors the thesis 
must be essentially sound, and I did not sufficiently 
emphasize the connection (GM 74). See also 
Rumpf in Fraser and Rumpf, Two Ptolemaic Dedica- 
tions (FEA xxxvii [1952] 79; Webster, Bull. John 
Ryland: Lib, xlv (1962) 261 ff. and Hellenistic Art 
(1967) 23 ff). 

7. Centauresses (GM 97 f). A full ane delightful 
discussion of these creatures is now provided by 
D. E. Strong, MQ xxx (1965) 36-40 with pl. 6. 

&. PLATE AXIII, 5 illustrates the fragment from 
Corinth, GAL &4 with n.62. 


Martixs Roserrson. 
Oxford. 


1 ARV? 1919 nos. 2 and 3; CB iii pls, 85-7, pp. 
103-5 with refs. and discussion, Deianira’s out- 
stretched right hand corresponds almost exactly in 
position to the left hand of the centaur in the mosaic. 
Pirithous, in the groups on the exteriors of the cups, 
pulls back the centaur’s head by the hair, and the 
figure is much like that of Herakles here, except that 
he thrusts down with a spit instead of swinging a 
club; but the centaur there resists, clutching with 
both hands at the hero's left arm. 

Sum ¢f facunaria primus pingere insliluit, nee 
camaras ante eum taliter adornari mos fuit,. NH xxxv 
124; Overbeck 1760; GM 83 and 85. 

* Both are in fact made of three pebbles; but 
Gnosis uses five for the first upright, the craftsman 
of the Athenian pavement only four. 

“Mr. Fraser also tells me that he thinks the 
lettering of Sophilos’ Alexandria mosaic dates it in 
the second century p.c. (GM 68). 

'See Petsas in MGR (below III, 1), 48; also IIT, 
4. 


Kimon’s Capture of Eion 


Diodoros makes a notorious mistake in his dates 
for the Eurypontids at Sparta during the fifth century. 
Under the archonship of Phaidon, 476/5, he records 
(xi 48.2) the death of Leotychidas, after a reign of 
22 years, and the accession of Archidamos, who went 
on to rule for gz years. Accordingly, after these 
42 years have passed, we find the death of Archidamos 
and the accession of Agis recorded in 4394/4 (xii 
35-4). In three subsequent passages, however (xii 
42.6; 47.1; 52.1), Diodoros mentions activity of 
Archidamos during the early years of the Pelopon- 
nesian War. Three passages in Thucydides (iii 1.1; 
26.2; 89.1) lead us to suppose that Archidamos died 
sometime in 427, probably in 427/6 (cf. Gomme, 
Commentary i 405). Thus, given that Diodoros is 
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correct in the length of the reign, 42 years, then his 
accession date is seven years too high—476/s, instead 
of the correct 469/68. In consequence, his dates for 
Leotychidas and Agis are also seven years too high. 

The most satisfactory solution of this muddle" is 
that Diodoros used an archon list (A) which recorded 
Phaidon as archon for 476/5 and Phaidon/Phaion? 
for 469/8. Finding the death of Leotychidas and the 
accession of Archidamos dated to the archonship of 
Phaidon/Phaion (469/8), he unfortunately took this 
to be the earlier Phaidon (476/5) with the results 
outlined above. This explanation involves an 
authority (ofz. Diodoros’ source for the accession of 
Archidamos) in addition to Diodoros himself for Phaidon! 
Phaion as archon for 469/8. A different archon list 
(B), first evident in Marmor Partum 56, recorded 
Apsephion as archon for 469/68 in place of the 
Phaidon/Phaion of list. A. In this it is followed, with 
slight variations in the spelling, by Apollodoros 
(FGrH 244 fr. 34) and Plutarch, Atmon 8.8. It is 
usually assumed that list B is the ‘correct’ list and 
that whenever the archonship of Phaidon is else- 
where mentioned it must necessarily refer to 476/5 
(Phaidon) and not to 469/8 (Phaidon/Phaion). 
Whether list B is or is not the historically correct list 
is unimportant and will not be considered (but see 
the suggestion in n. 2): it is the second assumption 
which is here challenged. 


The scholiast on Aischines ii 91, in listing the nine 
disasters which the Athenians suffered around Ennea 
Hodoi, begins as follows: 

Td apéiror péy Avowrpdtov Kwai Avxotpyouv Kai 
Kpativou otparevartew én” "Hicva ti éal Drpupdrt 
diepidpyocay tad Gpoxdw, eidypétes "Hidwa, él 
dipyortos "Abyyot Baldewos. 

This cannot be identified with Kimon's expedition, 
but is probably closely connected with it in some 
way. The accounts of Kimon's expedition (Hdt. vii 
107; Thue. i 98.1) imply that it was the first capture 
of Eion, and so elarypdres "Hiiva in the scholiast must 
refer to a second capture. Plutarch, Kimon 7.9 ends 
his description of Kimon's Eion campaign as follows: 
ottm dé dafow tiv addy dido pév obdiy dfidoyor 
wpedyoy, Ta aisiotow Toig fapidpog cvyxatacaérrey, 
THY d€ yopar eipverrityy odor Kal radAloryy olka 
atapédeoxe toig ’AOnreions. 
It seems possible, then, that the details found in 
the scholiast on Aischines ii 31 are those of the first 
colonising expedition, after Kimon's capture of Ejon, 
perhaps in the following year. We must assume 
that in the meantime a native rally had necessitated 
a second capture by Lysistrates and his colleagues 
before the colonial activity could proceed. This 
second expedition is dated to the archonship of 
Phaidon, which gives us a choice between two years, 
4760/5 (Phaidon) and 469/8 (Phaidon/Phaion). 
Which is preferable can be decided only after estab- 
lishing a probable date for the initial capture of Eion 
by Kimon. 
Kimon’'s capture of Eion, along with the reduction 
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of Skyros and the battle of Eurymedon, is related by 
Diodores (xi 60.2) under the archonship of Demotion, 
470/69. It would be natural to suppose that he 
found at least one of these events dated in his chrono- 
graphical source to this archonship. Skyros can be 
satisfactorily eliminated. Plutarch, Theseus 96.1, 
dates the Delphic oracle concerning the recovery of 
the bones of Theseus to the archonship of Phaidon. 
The expedition cannot have been long afterwards 
and so, whether Phaidon's archonship here be 476/'5 
(Phaidon) or 469/8 (Phaidon/Phaion), it must have 
taken place cither a few years before, or a few years 
after, 470/69. The choice, then, lies between Eion 
and Eurymedon for 470/69. Some years ago,’ con- 
firmation that Eurymedon was fought in 469 was 
found in Plutarch’s story (Aimon 8.8) of the time 
when, contrary to custom, Kimon and the board of 
generals sat as judges in the theatre when Sophokles 
first competed with Aischylos in the archonship of 
Apsephion (list B, 469/8}. The prestige of Kimon 
which occasioned this departure from custom was 
presumed to have been recently won at Eurymedon. 
It is significant, however, that Plutarch's account 
follows immediately after his description of the 
Skyros campaign and the popularity won by Kimon 
when he brought home to Athens the bones of 
Theseus. Elsewhere with reference to §S 

Plutarch mentioned the archonship of Phaidon, here 
that of Apsephion. It is my guess that Plutarch is 
unawares referring in both passages to one and the 
same archon year, 469/6. To this year different 
archons had been attributed by his different sources: 
his source for the oracle followed list A, that for 
Sophokles’ first competition with Aischylos, list B. 
Thus the oracle, the campaign, the triumphant 
return and the honour at the tragic contest all belong 
to 469/8, Eurymedon in all accounts follows Skyros 
and so, if the above guess is right, happened after 
469/8; it cannot have been fought in 470/69. Thus, 
if both Skyros and Eurymedon be eliminated from 
the archonship of Demotion, 470/69, the only event 
which Diodoros can have found so dated in his 
sources will be Kimon’'s capture of Eion, This means 
that the expedition of Lysistratos, etc., dated by the 
scholiast on Aischines ii 31 to the archonship of 
Phaidon, must be placed in 4609/8 (Phaidon/Phaion) 
a not 476/5 (Phaidon). The order of events will 


470/69 Capture of Eion by Kimon. 

469/8 Kimon’s expedition, following the oracle, 
to Skyros. 
Success at Skyros, triumphant return. 
Kimon and the board of generals made 
judges at the dramatic contest, 
Colonising expedition of Lysistratos, ete., 
to Ejon. 

This low date for Kimon’s capture of Eion, if 
correct, would have important consequences for the 
interpretation of the early history of the Delian 
League. I hope to deal with this elsewhere at 
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length. 

Charles Fornara has recently (Historia xv [1966] 
257 £.) re-argued the case for accepting Justin ix 1.3: 
hace namque wrbs (sc. Byzantium) condifa primo a 
Pausania, rege Spartanorum, ef per seplem annos possessa 
Jjuit; dein pariante victoria mune Lacedaemoniorum, nunc 
Atheniensium iuris habita est. Fornara suggests 478/7— 
472/t for Pausanias’ possession of Byzantion. I 
agree with him in principle and would add my 
support to Meyer (Forschungen ii 60) against Wila- 
mowitz (Aristoteles 1 145 n. 40; ii 291). But it must 
be emphasised that there is difficulty on the orthodox 
chronology with Kimon’s capture of Eion in 476/5. 
Ephoros* clearly makes Kimon sail out of Byzantion 
on his way to Eion, There can be no prevarication: 
on the orthodox chronology one must reject Ephoros 
if one accepts Justin. It may (or may not} be a 
virtue of the proposed chronology that one can accept 
both sources. That Thuc. i 98.1 starts his account 
of how the Athenian arche was established with the 
capture of Eion does mot necessarily exclude his 
having believed that Pausanias was expelled from 
Byzantion before the Eion campaign (contra Fornara, 
art, cil. 270); ATL iii 15g may well be right. The 
apartoy pty of Thuc, i 98.1 should not be pressed too 
hard; it means ‘the first event to be mentioned is 
their capture of Eion’ and not ‘the very first thing 
they did after the foundation of the League was to 
capture Ejon’. 

Finally, a small point. In the Aristotelian 
Athenaion Politeia xxvi 1 (Kata yap Tobs Kxaipovs 
Tovrevg (se. crea 462/1) ouvémeoe pnd’ tyendva Eyere 
Tots émemeotépovs, dA attaw apoeorara Aiea tov 
Midreadov, recsrepoy Gyra xai apdg ty add dyed 
apocedidrta) veotepor is commonly regarded as 
corrupt.® But on the proposed chronology Kimon, 
if one supposes that he was at least 30 at the time 
of his first generalship in 471/0,* need not have been 
born before spring, 501. Thus he need not have 
been older than go in 46/1 and reeirepay could 
just fit. Plutarch Aim. 4.4 describes him as perpdixcor 
aoartatacw at the time of his father’s death in 489. 
This, for what Plutarch is worth here, might well 
mican an age nearer (? under) 15 than the 18 or 19 
required by the orthodox chronology.* 


J. D. Sstart. 
Cniversity of Leeds 
Trinity College, Toronto. 


1 For other suggested solutions see Busolt, Griech- 
ische Geschichte tii (1897) 85 n. 1 (ef. Wilamowitz, 
Aristoteles und Athen i [1893] 147 nm. 42; Lehmann- 
Haupt, Alio xvii [1921] 67 £; Johnston, Aernmathena 
xlvi [1931] 166 £; Wade-Gery, JAS li [1932] 224 
n. &6; Gomme, Commentary on Thucydides i [1945] 
406; M. E. White, JHS Ixxxiv [1964] 145); Meyer, 
Forschungen zur alten Geschichte ii (1899) 502 f.; Beloch, 
Griechische Geschichte ii 2 (1916) 1go £. 

Busolt and his followers must suppose that for 
some reason or other Leotychidas’ years of exile 
were included in his reign and yet so far no convincing 
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reason has been suggested (Pleistoanax’s 18 years in 
exile [ef. Thuc. v 16.9] were included by Diodoros 
xii 75.1 in a total reign of 50 years, but Pleistoanax 
returned from exile, whereas Leotychidas did not); 
Meyer failed to notice that Diodoros’ statement of 
Archidamos III’s death in 346/5 occurs in a digres- 
sion (xvi 61 f.); and Beloch could give no good 
reason why Leotychidas’ Thessalian expedition 
should fall in 476/5 other than that this was the year 
needing explanation. The solution accepted in the 
text is that of Prof. Andrewes and appears in M, E. 
White, JHS Ixxxiv (1964) 145 mn. 21, 

® Diod. xi 63.1 éx’ dpyortos &° "ADiyne: Dalcwos 
(PAHL})/®aldewog (FIKM). afewoc, the reading 
of the better MSS and diffiilior lectio, is generally 
preferred (cf. Diod. xii 65, "Ioapyo; (PAHL, right), 
“Iaxapyor (FIKM, wrong)). All that can be said 
against it is that Phaion seems to occur nowhere else 
as an Attic name. Phaidon does, but otherwise 
there is little to be said for Paihowoe, One can only 
remark that to read Paisuwros would make Diodoros’ 
mistake more straightforward and would avoid the 
necessity—involved in reading Paliros—of believing 
that the scholiast on Aischines ii 31 and Plytarch 
Theseus 36.1 (or their sources) joined Diodoros in 
misreading Phaion in list A as Phaidon. 

Dr H. B, Mattingly has suggested to me the 
possibility that Palwrog (later corrupted to Paisawas) 
occurred as a misreading (or mishearing) of ["Ape) 
giwroz during the early transmission of Diodoros’ 
MSS. If this were so, it would nullify the whole of 
the above argument. It would be 4 pity to have 
to abandon Andrewes’s neat solution of Diodoros’ 
mistake in the dating of Archidamos' reign, But 
Mattingly's suggestion remains attractive and one 
way of making use of it for our own afgument would 
be to suppose that carly (? grd cent. p.c.) in one 
branch of the transmission of a source for the 
Athenian archon list (say a MS of Hellanikos) 
Apsephion was corrupted to Phaion/Phaidon in the 
way suggested. This would account for the fact that 
Phaion/Phaidon has on the present hypothesis 
replaced Apsephion in Diodoros’ chronographical 
source for the archon of 469/8 while it and Apsephion 
(from the uncorrupted tradition) stand together in 
Plutarch. 

4 Meritt, Wade-Gery and McGregor, The Athenian 
Tribute Lists iii (1950) 160. Cf. Jacoby, CO. xli 
(1947) 3m. 1. 

‘That Plutarch’s juxtaposition of the recovery of 
the bones and the honour at the Dionysia does not 
necessarily imply chronological connexion was 
demonstrated by Wilamowitz (Arisfofeler 1 1.46 n. 41; 
cf. Meyer, Forschungen ii 62 n. 2) but this naturally 
does not show that there was not in fact such a 
connexion. 

SFGrH jo fr. 191, 97 £.: "Abnraiot db Kisewos tod 
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Midtuidov otparyyotvreg “exadetoarre; fx Bvfarriov 
peta tar cuppayor "Hidva the ial LOrpupde: Mepotir 
éydvrow eliov Diod. xi 60.2: oftog dé (se. Kimon) 
aupadofar tor otdior év Avlarrie, Kal Kavandetcas 
éni addy THY dvopatopérny 'Hidva, tattyy wév [epode 
Koreyorraw fyeipmoato ... Pausanias cannot have 
been at Byzantion when Kimon left for the Eion 
campaign. 

A possible reconciliation of Justin with Ephoros on 
something approaching the orthodox chronology 
would perhaps be as follows: 

478/7 Pausanias’ first recall to Sparta (Thue. i 
95-3) 

Foundation of the Delian League (Ath. Pol. 
23-5) 

Kimon and the allies leave Byzantion for 
Eion. 

Pausanias’ return to Byzantion (Thue. i 
131.1) 

Kimon’s capture of Eion. 

The colonising expedition of Lysistratos, 
efc., to Eion. 

Final expulsion of Pausanias from Byzan- 
tion (Thue. i 191.1). 


4783/7 
47/6 
47/6 


477/65 
4765/5 


4772/1 


But can it be scriously maintained that what stood 
behind FGrH 70 fr. 191 and Diodoros xi 60.2 was in 
fact an accurate description by Ephoros of such a 
sequence of events? One would hardly have thought 
30, From Diodoros xi 44 f. it would appear that 
Ephoros had Pausanias out of Byzantion (and 
murdered already) before he went on to deal with 
Rimeon and Ejon (Diod. xi 60 f.), much like Plutarch 
Kim. 6-7. Neither author may have had much 
respect for chronology, but it can hardly be argued 
that because prima fact they both place B after A, 
they therefore in fact support placing B before A. 

* Cf. Sandys, Aristotle's Constitution of Athens (1912) 
ad foc. Kenyon (OCT) describes it as Wane incongruum, 

7 Tf one accepts Plut. Aim. 9.9-6 and associates it 
with the final expulsion of Pausanias from Byzantion, 
then this will be Kimon’s first generalship. For this 
I prefer 471/0 to Fornara’s 472/1 and hope to present 
detailed arguments elsewhere. For a sceptical atti- 
tude towards possible earlier generalships (e.g. Plut. 
Aristeid. 10.10; 23.1; Aim. 6.1) see Jacoby, CQ. xli 
(1947) 2, 1. 4. 

* Cf. Jacoby CO xli (1947) 1: Ion was ‘about fifteen 
years of age’ when Plutarch Aim. 9.1 described him 
as setictac, peipdxtoy, For a different inter- 
pretation of Aim. 4.4 see ATL iii 160 quoting Plut. 
Brutus 27.2. 

I am grateful to Dr. J. P. Barron and those who 
attended the seminar Athenian Jmperialism at the 
London Institute of Classical Studies in 1965/6 for 
much useful discussion of the above arguments. 
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Severyns (A.) Les dieux d*Homére. (Mythes et 
religions, 57.) Paris: Presses Universitaires de 
la France. 1966. Pp. 145. Fr. 8. 

‘La critique du XIX° siécle a trop souvent mutilé ou 
tué la confiance indispensable pour goiter pleinement 
un auteur comme Homére.’ 

It is a rare privilege in these hypercritical times 
to read a book by an author who knows enough 
about Homer to choose to confine himself to what 
the poet says about the gods without being side- 
tracked into speculation about their origins or dis- 
cussion about religion in general. Almost twenty 
years have gone by since the writer had the pleasure 
of reviewing Homére. Le cadre hnistorique and Homere. 
Le podte et son aucre, and the present work, like its 
predecessors, is characterised by learning, good sense 
and an enviable ability to express mulfa in parvo," 
J'ai done relu Homére’ is a salutary reminder that 
no one can hope to carry the entire Jlied and 
Odyssey in his head, or recall every event or reference 
in poems of such length. Im this case 5. has per- 
formed the task for us, reminding us of incidents that 
we had probably forgotten, and sometimes inspiring 
us to think again. 

The book is divided into two sections, of which the 
first treats in seven short chapters with “Les Dieux 
chez Eux’, The gods all belong to one family, based 
on paternal rule and the right of seniority, and though 
they love their children are more vicious than virtu- 
ous and, in general, reflect contemporary society. 
That they were also coeval with the Trojan War is 
proved by Linear B, but Homer's treatment of myth 
is veiled in mystery. Behind the frivolous lives of 
the gods lie older and darker stories, like the punish- 
ment of Hera or attempts todethrone Zeus. Homeric 
contradictions have given much offence to critics. 
But critics are readers, not listeners, most of whom 
the inconsistencies would probably escape. The gods 
differ from men in certain obvious characteristics, 
They can see further, shout louder and move with a 
curious lightness, despite their size and weight. 
There is a gods’ vocabulary and a men's vocabulary, 
but is there any reason to suppose that their scales of 
measurement were also different, just because Ares, 
doubtless to impress the audience and enhance 
Diomedes’ prowess, is said to stretch so far? 
Hephaistes’ marvels are the precursors of science 
fiction, but the gods’ disguises are in general ‘d’ordre 
physique’. 

Part IT deals with the gods vir-d-ris men. They 
converse by signs and omens and their intermediaries 
are professional seers. Homer's own views on omens 
sometimes obtrude, e.g. at Il. IT G59 and V. 148 £. 
The introduction of Teiresias and Theoclymenos 
from other epics marks a deliberate attempt by the 
poet to build a bridge between his work and that of 
his predecessors. Homer does not sleep. “Méme 
un dieu sous forme humaine est quelquefois distrait.’ 


The gods sometimes display unreasoning jealousy 
and Calypso gives vent to a of de orur in a society 
where women were not permitted to choose a mate. 
Nevertheless the gods" loves and hates are frequently 
so arbitrary that one is forced to conclude that the 
incidents figured in previous epics, or when Zeus 
sends storms against Odysseus, it is merely to justify 
the hero's wanderings. Homer is always discreet. 
‘Mais comment distinguer entre silence voulu et 
réelle ignorance ?’ 

The penultimate chapter on Zeus’ protégés curi- 
ously ignores the Islands of the Blest. Behind Zeus 
chained to destiny is an older and free Zeus, the 
guardian of morality, guests and outcasts. 

The ritual of sacrifice ascends to an era when gods 
and men lived side by side. Im Homer the gods, 
significantly, go abroad to feast. Homer served an 
apprenticeship in epic, borrowed from other poets and 
invented for himself. As far as the gods are con- 
cerned ‘On pécherait lourd en construisant sous son 
nom un ensemble rationnel dont serait éliminée toute 
disparate’. In fact epic has its own logic, and the 
unity of Homer belongs to the beginning and not the 
end. This is a delightful and scholarly little work. 
If it sometimes betrays naiveté this is due to the 
author’s modesty and occasional irony rather 
than to any lack of acquaintance with the deeper 
problems involved, The occasional footnotes are 
brief and to the point. The references are full 
and accurate. 

Joux Pottargp. 

University College of North Wales. 


Tsopanaks (A. G.) Problems in the Homeric 
hexameter. (Aperrorédeioy 9 staremotyuor 
Geocatovinyn:, "Emornuormh éxetypic pidocopuds 
ayoij:, O'.] Thessalomki: the Author. 1q66. 
Pp. 937-74. Price not stated. 

This work is valuable for its statistical data, but 
rather fanciful in its methodological criteria and con- 
clusions. The author is an enthusiastic follower of 
the ‘formulaic style’ and ‘oral composition’ approach: 
the dangers inherent in an exclusive adherence to 
this creed are evident in his pamphlet. 

*Formulaists’ such as O"Neill have often applied 
a considerable amount of labour to the demonstration 
of features which are ultimately truisms. To quote 
Tsopanakis (p. 338), “O'Neill Jr. has irrefutably 
demonstrated that each word tends to occupy a 
particular place in the verse according to its indi- 
vidual metrical form, not only in the Homeric poems, 
but in the later epic poets as well’ : this demonstration 
will hardly strike as an unexpected revelation those 
who are conversant with posthomeric epic poetry 
and consequently know that, owing to the metrical 
limitations which the poets in the development of 
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the genre progressively! inflicted upon themselves in 
addition to the restrictions they had inherited from 
Homer, Homeric formulae could hardly be accom- 
modated, in Alexandrian and post-Alexandrian 
hexameters, clewhere than in their respective 
Homeric sedes (Ludwich, Wifstrand and Keydell 
have shown this instructively). 

Tsopanakis analyses the prosodic and metrical 
problems connected with the Homeric usage of Oi: 
his statistical data are useful in their exhaustiveness, 
but his explanation of metrical anomalies as being 
somehow due to ‘oral composition’ seems to me far- 
fetched. The trouble with ‘oral compositionists’— 
Tam of course not speaking of Tsopanakis alone!—is 
that they often do not trouble to acquaint themselves 
with the relevant research-work already extant. 
The problems discussed by Tsopanakis have been 
best elucidated, as far as I know, by Danielsson, Zur 
metrichen Dehnung im dlteren griechischen Epos (Uppsala 
1897), La Roche, Homerische Untersuchungen, i (Leip- 
zig 106g) and Hartel, Homerische Studien, 1° (Berlin 
1873). In these works, which every ‘oral composi- 
tiomst’ should be compelled to read, satisfactory 
explanations are offered: for instance, in the case of 
the ropdperoo at Od. xi. 996, rather than hastily 
postulate with Parry a metrically incorrect junction 
of two formulaic hemistichs (cf. Ameis-Hentze ad oc.) 
—a hypothesis rightly rejected by Tsopanakis him- 
self, of. p. 972—or attempt the contorted justification 
submitted by Tsopanakis (p. 472 f.), it is far simpler 
to explain the metrical phenomenon in the light of 
Hartel’s coherent and balanced conclusions. 

Tosum up: a useful piece of research, with interest- 
ing statistical data. Giuseppe GIANGRANDE, 
Birkbeck College, University of London 


Funke (H.) Die sogenannte tragische Schuld: 
Studie zur Rechtsidee in der griechischen 
Tragédie. Cologne: the Author. 1963. Pp. 
n+ 166. Price not stated. 

The contention of this doctoral dissertation is that 
the term ‘tragic guilt’ is an absurdity, since guilt is 
never the theme of tragedy and when it enters in at 
all it is ward oupfefyedg (p. 155),—as a minor 
element utterly irrelevant to the meaning of a tragic 
action, “Guilt” is to be understood in the strict 
juridical sense of a deliberate breach of law and not 
with the wider and vaguer connotation which Funke 
decries in much writing about Greek tragedy. 

Funke covers familiar ground in sketching the 
emergence of the concept, utterly alien to the Homeric 
poems (even, he argues, to the Arto’ pastage of 
[. 4q6 ff), until with the Code of Draco the presence 
or absence of apérent becomes the determining 
principle in the evaluation ofadelict, In his attempt 
to show that this juridical concept of guilt plays no 

‘This progression creseit cundo: of the 92 possible 
forms of hexameter used by Homer, Callimachus 
admitted 21 and Nonnus 9 (ef. Mooney, Ap. Rhod. 
p. 401 and Ludwich, &ritr, Anit. Nonn. p. 45 £). 
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part in Greek tragedy he concentrates on the 
Oedipus Tyrannus; his treatment of the plays of 
Aeschylus and the other plays of Sophocles (Euri- 
pides is left out of account) is much more cursory, 
and he is too easily content to assume that where dry 
or ardya7y is alluded to an act must be regarded as 
involuntary and guilt therefore ruled out. It is the 
Oedi~ms which bears the weight of his argument, on 
the assumption that it may be taken as the paradigm 
of tragedy (p. 11). Oedipus, he shows, would not 
be pronounced guilty by any Greek court, but never- 
theless by the frightful punishment which he inflicts 
on himself accepts responsibility for acts which he 
did not will; so too do Deianira in the Trachinias and 
Adrastus in Herodotus’ tale of Croesus ancl Adrastus. 
The deeds of all three are instances of acts which lie 
outside ordinary legal and moral categories and 
which constitute a breach of the Divine Order for 
which the doer must suffer, regardless of his intention 
(p. 119); but whereas the affirmation of a divine law 
transcending human standards of justice is implicit 
in the Trachiniae and in Herodotus’ story, in the Oedipus 
it is explicit, above all in the second stasimon, which 
Funke regards as the heart of the work and program- 
matic for it. Like many others he sees in it Sophocles’ 
affirmation of faith in a divine order, evoked by his 
opposition to the moral relativism of the sophists, of 
which he gives a good account in Chapter VI. 
Funke's work shows a wide range of reading and 
is written persuasively, sometimes cloquently. He 
has many good ideas, though occasionally, as when 
he adduces to illuminate the fate of Oedipus and 
‘not only this, but the essence of tragedy in general’ 
(p. 129) Heraclitus’ dark saying dfdraro: thytol, 
Oryrot aOdrara: ... (B. G2), one is tempted to 
echo Socrates’ G july evrijea yervaia, ola d2 wai a pa) 
oui, Ajo Andee yé twos detra Koduufinrod. 
Occasionally, too, he offers strained interpretations, 
as when in OT 65-70 he will allow Oedipus no 
glimmer of relief and no shadow of doubt in the 
infallibility of Apollo's oracles. There are other 
defects of detail, such as the improbable interpre- 
tation of Heraclitus fr. B. 79 on p. 126 and of S. 
Ant. 601-3 on p. 149. But the main defect of the 
work is its method: in his elaborate treatment of the 
Oedipus Tyrannus Funke often seems to be flogging a 
dead horse, and his concentration on this play, which 
so obviously fits his theory best, has the result that, 
while he has justified it as @ formula for tragedy, he 
fails to carry conviction that it is the formmula,—that, 
as he claims on p. 155, ‘guilt and the tragic are 
mutually exclusive’. C.B i 


Westfield College, University of London. 


Evse (G.F.) Theoriginand early form of Greek 
tragedy. (Martin classical lectures, 20.) 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press 
Ar Oxford U.P.). 1965. Pp. xi + 127. 

1 6s. 
This is an original, highly sensible, and beautifully 
written book, which may well become the standard 
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theory of the origin of Greek Tragedy. Professor 
Else is well aware that it is a theory (and it may be 
vulnerable im certain places). He states his pre- 
suppositions: (1) only Athens matters, (2) there were 
two creative leaps, by Thespis and by Acschylus, (3) 
the second leap followed in direct line from the first, 
(4) tragedy was never Dionysiac except that it was 
presented at the City Dionysia, (5) tragedy did not 
grow out of any kind of possession or ecstasy, Dionysiac 
or otherwise. 

The first, second, and fifth seem undeniable: 
argument will centre on the third and fourth. But 
first Else's positive position must be briefly stated. 
What we know about Athens in the carly sixth 
century is Solon, ‘His religious view of the structure 
of life... won through personal experience and hard 
personal meditation, without benefit of revelation or 
cult" ‘s the prototype for the religiosity of the fifth- 
century tragedians. Secondly, in the famous Salamis 
episode Solon himself acted, and in his late poems he 
used the iambic trimeter or the trochaic tetrameter. 
Another milestone was the inauguration of the recital 
of the Jliad and Odyssey at the Panathenaea, which 
may have been the act of Solon himself, This ts all 
excellent. 

The next step is more doubtful: Peisistratos im- 
ported the cult of Dionysos of Eleutherai and from the 
beginning tragedy was its central, special feature; 
the Dionysia was created for tragedy. But we have 
no evidence either that Dionysos of Eleutherai was 
imported by Peisistratos or that tragedy was from the 
beginning an element in his festival; the parallel with 
Archilochos' Parian experiences suggests that neither 
was true (of. my Greek Art and Literature, poo-4530 B.C., 
58 ff). 

But to proceed to the first creative leap, that of 
Thespis. His name may suggest that he or his father 
was a reciter of epic (this is an excellent idea). He 
was the first fragoides or poct-actor. His prologues 
may have been frankly introductory; his rheseis were 
either an exhortation or a description of a state of 
affairs and in either case elicited a response from the 
chorus; he took his metres from the late pocms of 
Solon. (It should perhaps be noted that essentially 
the assumed relationship of Thespis to his chorus is 
that of Aristotle’s exarchon, and that the introduction 
of the tetrameter (as distinct from the iambic tri- 
meter) is ascribed by the Suda to Phrynichos, which 
may be true: the polymetry of the Persae may be a 
comparatively recent development, which Aeschylus 
then rejected.) The subject-matter was epic and 
more particularly the hero's pathos, made immediate 
by impersonation and realised before the sounding- 
board of the chorus, who particularly sang hymns and 
laments. ‘It took Thespis’ act of genius to bring the 
heroic vision into focus for a new age.” 

What is excellent here is the new cmphasis on 
Athens in the sixth century, on Solon, and on the 
Panathenaic recitations of Homer as the essential 
influences on tragedy. They are much more impor- 
tant than Arion, satyrs, Kleisthenes of Sikyon, Charcn 
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of Lampsakos, and all the rest, who are thrown out 
of the window in the first chapter. Spiritually Solon 
and Homer are sufficient ancestors, but are they also 
sufficient formally? ‘From this quasi-impersonation 
of Homeric characters’ (by the rhapsode) ‘it was only 
a step to full impersonation’ (by the actor). Lf this 
was the source, why was not Homeric debate also 
introduced cither between two actors or by one actor 
taking both parts as the rhapsode did? The mask 
is an essential ingredient of tragedy, and the mask, 
like the costume, surely came from the cult of 
Dionysos. We still have to ask what disguised per- 
formers were known in Athens in Thespis’ time, how- 
ever we interpret them; the creator of a new art form 
commonly uses kindred art forms: cinema found it 
hard to get away from the theatre; television finds it 
hard to abandon the film. And the Dionysiac story 
of Pentheus may well have been the prototype for the 
pathos of the tragic hero; it may not be chance that, 
as Attic vases show, macnads’ costume changes in 
his lifetime or that the first surviving representation 
of the Pentheus story can be dated some fifteen 
years after 594 8#.c. Dionysos cannot be entirely 
discarded. 

The second creative leap was made by Aeschylus, 
and Aeschylean tragedy is scen as the result of the 
new spirit which inspired Athens to fight and win the 
Persian Wars. “The long ordeal of Greece and her 
salvation through the spirit of Athens and the will of 
the gods are the prototype of the Grestei.' The 
chapter on Aeschylus is excellent: Aeschylus accepted 
the pathos of the hero but insisted on making sense of 
it as flowing from certain events or conditions and 
issuing in others. The urge to do this determines 
Aeschylus’ whole development in so far as we can sec 
it, icc. from the Persae through the Septem and 
Supplices to the Oresteia, With the Prometheus Else 
promises to deal later and this treatment will be 
awaited with great interest. 

T. B. L. Wester. 

University College London, 


Avien (L.) Greek tragedy and the modern 
world. London: Methuen. i964. Pp. vi 
+476. £2 25. 

Dr Aylen attempts to disarm criticism in his preface 
by admitting that he is making a synthesis of work in 
very different fields—literary criticism, social history, 
religion and philosophy—and that he feels it in- 
cumbent on him to brave the dangers of superficiality 
to expound his personal convictions. In the final 
count, this book is in fact special, sometimes seclf- 
contradictory, pleading for his central theme that 
tragedy is rightly a tool for moral leadership. His 
argument is supported by apergus of Greek Tragedy 
and of modern drama which are often stimulating and 
provocative to the informed; but for the general 
reader they are both too partial and too incomplete 
to be safe guides to the study of these two periods, 
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despite his very real interest in stagecraft and dramatic 
form. Aylen’s thesis is that the main function of 
tragedy is to help mankind to come to terms with 
death, and to make relevant comments on man's 
relation to the universe. It is a sort of lively medita- 
tion on some issue of permanent significance, It 
flourished in the Greek world before the development 
of formal philosophy, in the context of a generally 
accepted pattern of religious belief, and may now be 
again revived to fulfil its role in a modern post-war 
world where, in his view, philosophy has nothing 
relevant to say about life and men are once again 
aware of the limitations of human power—circum- 
stances which are very similar to those which 
produced Greek Tragedy. For this reason he omits 
consideration of French tragedy and even of Shake- 
speare, whose work he seems to regard as a highly 
individual coda to the—to him—truly tragic didacti- 
cism of the miracle and mystery plays; and he is 
highly critical of what he considers misguided analyses 
of tragedy by writers and scholars (especially those of 
Henn and Steiner) because they are based on Idealist 
philosophy, which, together with logical positivism, 
he regards as entirely obsolete and disproved. He is, 
of course, correct in arguing that the word tragedy is 
nothing more than a convenient label whose meaning 
and application changes with the years by general 
consent. It is also true that critical literature, from 
Arwtotle onwards, has tended to set canons which 
have arbitrarily affected the development of tragedy, 
often with stultifying effect. But he allows too little 
for the combination of artistic and intellectual per- 
ee which has shaped the development of tragedy 
a literary form in some way distinct from melo- 
aaa: comedy and the rest; and too little for the 
poet's interest in dramatic expression in its own right. 
There is too the possibility that this kind of aesthetic 
development helps the dramatist to express and us to 
intuit some dimly discerned truths about life, though 
we may at the same time remind ourselves that we may 
be imposing a pattern on events which is merely the 
product of our own mental and emotional processes. 
Aylen sets himself first of all to analyse the religious 
and social background of Greek tragedy and rightly 
draws attention to the two levels, human and divine, 
on which Greek drama operates, calling it not ‘over 
determination’ with Dodds, but rather ‘double 
determination’. For him, the tragic dramatists are 
first and foremost not men of the theatre but teachers, 
using historical myth (he overstresses Greek accept- 
ance of myth as history) to pose the problems of life 
in their own world against a common background of 
belief. The change of outlook induced by loman 
natural philosophy, intensified in the filth century, 
led to a greater search for purposiveness and order, 
but also, he argues, weakened the practical and 
mythological formulae which were the current ex- 
pressions of belief. Tragedy declined pant pass and 
died before Euripides was written out (but may it not 
be that its existence is in part an outcome of the 
conflict?). Aylen draws his analogy here with the 
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gradual dilution of ‘affirmative’ pre-Reformation 
Christianity after the Reformation and remarks that 
Plato, like the Puritans, found imagery dangerous 
and that he condemned the poets for being depressing 
about the after life and for having too much sense of 
humour; Shakespeare's age is not without its similari- 
ties to the fifth century in Greece and Aylen might 
have been wiser to compare Greek drama in the 
fifth century more carefully with Shakespeare in his 
search for effective tragedy. Though the Greek 
dramatists did not mix humour and serious thought 
in the same play, as Shakespeare did, they did after 
all combine both in the same cycle of plays in the 
Dionysiac festival; and there is evidence for allowing 
Shakespeare a more central claim to his place in the 
tradition of tragedy than is acceptable in Aylen’s 
argument. His parallel with the mystery cycles and 
miracle plays ts less close, despite their ritual origins 
and their communal setting (of. Allardyce Nicoll, 

Development of the Theatre, p. Bo f£.), and Aylen is 
nearer the mark when, in discussing the possibility 
of modern tragedy, he remarks that rational poetry 
is the sensible medium for the imaginative, specula- 
tive, eclectic, provisional approach which alone makes 
it possible—words which describe excellently one side 
of Shakespeare's intensely sensitive understanding, 
suit Euripides to a T and are not entirely inappropri- 
ate even for Sophocles and Aeschylus. 

What Aylen has to say in detail about the Greek 
tragedians, despite interesting comments on imagery 
and stagecraft and the function of the chorus, is 
severely limited in range by his special interest and 
uneven emphasis. His insistence on the communal 
focus of Greek tragedy leads him to exaggerate the 
importance of the chorus in the later plays, to under- 
estimate the importance of plot in Sophocles and to 
discount altogether much of Euripides’ later work. 

When he turns to the modern world, Aylen sees, 
though not very hopefully, the possibility of a rebirth 
of tragedy based on historical myth in a Christian 
context, though it must not be the Idealist one to 
which in his view most Christians are bound, There 
must be a shared point of view between audience and 
dramatist. Neither Marxists nor ecxistentialists see 
enough meaning in history to give an adequate scale 
of reference or value. To be effective for tragedy, 
religion must create a mythology (did Greek religion 
create the myths?) and tragedy itself cannot be 
naturalistic, for naturalism in the theatre encourages 
the author to avoid showing his own views about the 
nature of the decision which is his subject. For this 
reason Ibsen is ruled out of court as a tragechian for, 
though he has a moral purpose and nostalgia for an 
heroic past, he avoids the moment of decision—a 
harsh judgment which does too little justice to 
Ghosts and to other plays, and is unfair to naturalist 
drama. Anouilh's plays are indeed shouts of defiance, 

as Aylen says, but there is surely something of tragedy 
in Antigone, even if its cathartic effect falls short by 
reason of its utter . Eliot comes nearest 

to Aylen's ideal, but falls short by reason of his 
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idealism. ‘There is, he feels, no double determina- 
tion, simply God in action, crushing Thomas into 
martyrdom, first spiritually and then physically, and 
the chorus loses in effectiveness because it lacks the 
metrical, antiphonal rhythm of song and dance found 
in Greek tragedy; but all the same here is a model 
which shows us how Greek tragedy could be imitated 
in the modern context. 

Aylen is partly right—yet Thomas, from a atrictly 
Christian viewpoint, is not and cannot be a tragic 
figure at all. The tragedy lies in the conflict and 
uncertainty which causes a man like Becket (or a 
woman like Antigone) to dic for something he believes 
to be more important than life itself, the sense of 
waste and destructive force in human affairs com- 
bined with a certain grandeur that ennobles those 
who follow their bent without fear or compromise 
against inscrutable and uncertain forces, Eliot 1s at 
his most tragic where he is least Christian. The end 
of tragedy, Aylen concludes, is that every person and 
every point of view should capitulate to a peace 
beyond understanding—but that would be the death 
of tragedy and the end—in another sense—of man. 
This book cannot, alas! be commended either as a 
scholarly account of Greek tragedy for the student of 
classical literature (as the bibliography alone 
demonstrates) or as a safe guide to the general student 
of drama, There is some robust argument, at times 
oddly expressed, and some enlightening comment, 
particularly on modern plays, but his theme is more 
the subject for a paper of normal compass than a full- 
scale book. 

P, G, Mason. 


The Manchester Grammar School, 


Scuwince (E.-R.) Die Stellung der Trachinie- 


rinnen im Werk des Sophokles. (Hypo- 
mnemata, 1.) Géttingen: Wandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht. 1962. Pp. 139. DM 18, 


In this book the author secks to establish the 
approximate date of the Trachimae by comparing 1t 
in respect of particular scenes or aspects of dramatic 
technique with plays of known date by Euripides and 
Sophocles. In relation to Euripides his most detailed 
comparison is between Tr. goo-46 and Alc. 158-98. 
Both passages are in effect ‘messenger speeches’, 
in both we have a description of the words and actions 
of a wife about to die and in both the centre-piece as 
it were is the picture of the woman in tears bidding 
farewell to her marriage bed. Schwinge discusses 
these two scenes against the background of cach play 
as a whole, In the Trachiniae he regards this scene 
as an integral part of the play; the love of Deianira 
for Heracles, essential for the plot, is here once more 
emphasised, and it is essential for the audience to 
know with what thoughts of Heracles she is about to 
dic. In Alcestis he considers the scene much less 
appropriate, since he does not believe that Alcestis is 
represented as acting out of love for Admetus, and 
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much less functional. From this he infers that 
Euripides must have had the Trachiniae in mind when 
he composed this speech, so that 438 is established as 
a terminus ante quem for the Trachimiar. This brief 
outline does not do justice to the thoroughness of the 
discussion and many interesting points that are made, 
but the whole argument depends on an interpretation 
of the Alcestis that is open to dispute. Even if this 
is accepted the argument is still based on the assump- 
tion that where a similar scene or dramatic device 
appears in two plays, the play in which it is more 
appropriate and effective must come first; yet this is 
surely mot self-evident. 

Schwinge then surveys certain aspects of dramatic 
technique in the plays of Sophocles, including plot 
structure, developments in the use of dialogue and 
the dramatic use of oracles. In all these respects he 
finds the Trachimiar to be similar to Aias and Antigone 
and contrasted with Oedipus Tyrannus and later plays. 
Iam not sure that he makes sufficient allowance here 
for the possibility that differences in dramatic 
technique may be due to differences in the theme of 
a play rather than to its date, and it may be that 
there is not enough material to establish a wholly 
convincing picture of developments in technique. 
The cumulative effect of the arguments in this part 
of the book is certainly to suggest an early date for 
Trachiniae, though they are not conclusive, and less 
objective than the linguistic evidence for a similar 
date put forward in 1944 by F. R. Earp. The late 
date for the Supplics of Aeschylus, based on the 
external evidence now generally accepted, isa warning 
against relying on internal evidence. There is how- 
ever much to be learned from this scholarly and 
perceptive study of the Trachiniae and other plays 
apart from the author's main thesis. 

P. T. Srevens. 


Bedford College, Lonclon. 


Zuntz (G.) Aninquiry into the transmission of 
the plays of Euripides. Cambridge: the 
University Press. 1965. Pp. xx + 295. 16 
plates. £3 55. 

Une enquéte policiére dure parfois longtemps, 
I'affaire se révéle plus complexe qu'on ne le pensart 
d’abord et les résultats auxquels on parvient sont 
souvent fort éloignés de ceux que l'on entrevoyait en 
commencant. L'JInguiry de M. G. Zuntz est 4 la fois 
philologique et historique, mais elle reste conforme 
aux lois du genre. Un probléme: les manuscrits 
L et P d’Euripide sont-ils copi¢es sur un modéle 
commun? ou bien P est-il transcrit de L? Plusieurs 
enquéteurs successils se sont prononces en faveur de 
une ou de l'autre solution, sans que l'affaire fut 
jamais jugée. Le dernier venu, Alexander Turyn, 
avait apporte des faits nouveaux, d'un intérét capital, 
qui ont décidé M. G. Zuntz & poursuivre ses 
recherches pour aboutir A un résultat décisif, indis- 
cutable, tel qu'aprés lui on ne pit plus soulever le 
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probléme. IJ] livre aujourd'hui son dossier au 
public, qui est le juge en pareille matiére; la con- 
clusion qu'il lui propose, c'est que, contre son 
altente, P est la copie de L. On se défie toujours, 
plus ou moins, d'une démonstration qui aboutit A 
la solution entrevue dés le départ. En revanche, un 
retournement, comme celui de M. Zuntz, témoigne 
d'une bonne foi respectucuse des faits; notre auteur 
n'est pas, comme tels de ses contemporains, de ceux 
qui donnent tort aux faits quand ils contredisent leur 
theorie. Comment donc lui refuser notre assenti- 
ment ? 

Ouvrons donc le dossier. Il se divise en six partics, 
dont les quatre premiéres présentent les pitces de 
l"Jnquiry; les deux derniéres en constituent |"élargiase- 
ment. En quelques pages (pp. 1-15), M. “4untz 
démontre d'abord, par des preuves externes, que le 
manuscrit P a été copié sur L; l'élément décisif est 
un minuscule fragment de paille, adhérant a la 
surface du papier de L, que le copiste de P a reproduit 
comme deux points superposés (dicolon). Le livre 
aurait pu sarréter la, et nous aurions cu un excellent 
article. Mais, en philologic, les choses ne sont 
jamais toutes simples; ct si de bons savants, A, Turyn 
en dernier licu, ont soutenu que L et P descendaient 
indépendamment du méme modéle, c'est que des 
arguments solides étayaient leur thése. M. Zuntz 
devait donc les réfuter, ou du moins nuancer son 
affirmation initiale; il sy emploie dans les deux 
Parties suivantes, qui occupent 4 elles seules plus de 
la moité du volume (pp. 16-192). Avec une 
extréme minutice et une grande honnéteté, M. Zuntz 
étudie le travail de Démeétrius Triclinius (dont A. 
Turyn a eu le grand mérite d’identifier la main) sur 
le manuscrit L et ses effets sur le manuscrit P, puis il 
dégage les caractéres distinctifs des deux témoins ct 
cherche Aen déterminerlorigine. Dans la quatri¢éme 
partic (pp. 199-216), M. Zuntz montre que le 
travail de Triclinius correspond précisément a celui 
qu'il a fait sur d’autres pottes grecs. 

Les deux qualités fondamentales de M. Zuntz, la 
minutie de son examen ct sa grande honnéteté 
intellectuelle, ont leur contrepartic. La lecture de 
certaines pages, remplies de petits faits, n'est pas 
spécialement attrayante, ct l'on se trouve contraint 
soit de faire pleine confiance 4 l'auteur, soit de 
reprendre de bout en bout son travail pour le 
verifier; parmi les motifs qui poussent le lecteur 4 
adopter la premiére solution, il suffit d'indiquer la 
prudence et la réserve de M. “untz, qui présente ses 
arguments en se gardant de toute extrapolation. 
D'autre part, dans la masse de petits faits qu'il 
rassemble et analyse, il nous montre, avec une grande 
probité, des éléments résiduels qui n'entrent pas dans 
sa reconstruction; par lA méme, il invite le lecteur 
attentif A remettre en place, 4 son tour, les pidces 
restantes du puzzle, ou méme & le recomposer A sa 
maniére. 

Avant de répondre A cette invitation, il convient 
de préciser que, méme aux yeux de M. Zuntz, les 
relations de L ct P sont plus complexes que je ne 
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lai laissé entendre jusqu'A pré&ent. Pour les neuf 
piéces dites alphabétiques, dont Vinitiale du titre 
commence par E,H,I ou K, P est copié sur L, et il 
en va de méme pour le Ahésos. Pour la triade et 
les autres tragédies dites du choix, y compris les 
Bacchantes, P est copié sur un descendant révisé du 
modéle de L: il est toutefois possible que quatre 
tragédics: Andromague, Médée, Hippolyle et Alcesie, 
remontent directement & L. Ainsi se trouvent réso- 
lues plusieurs difficultés, notamment l'absence des 
Troyennes dans L et, dans le méme manuscrit, la 
mutilation volontaire des Bacchanter (interrompues 
au v. 755, au bas du recto d'un folio dont le verso, 
comme les pages restantes du cahier, est resté blanc). 

Le cadre d'un compte-rendu ne permet pas 
d'exposer en détail les points sur lesquels le travail 
de M. Zuntz ne parait pas pleinement convaincant; 
pour repondre A son argumentation si précise et si 
honnéte, il faudrait un gros article, sinon un autre 
livre. Je me contenterai donc de poser quelques 
questions, qui touchent au fond du probléme étadié. 

Le manuscrit perdu, utilisé par le copiste de L 
(et par celui de P, pour ceux qui ne croient pas que 
P a ¢te copie sur L) pour les piéces alphabétiques, 
ne comportait-il pas déji de bréves notes métriques— 
indignes de Triclinius?—qui ont été transcrites dans 
L par le réviseur (celui que M. Zuntz appelle, ct ce 
serait alors & tort, Tr’), qui a aussi corrigé la 
colometrie, et dans P par le rubricateur ?—L’argu- 
ment du brin de paille, en Héléne q5, parait décisif; 
mais le dicolon est-il de premiére main dans P (sur 
la photo que donne M. Zuntz, pl. V (e), il semble 
trace avec une encre pale)? et pourquoi le copiste du 
Lourentianus 32, 1, qui travaillait un siécle plus tard, 
n’a-t-il rien note & cet endroit? ne pourrait-on pas 
attribuer la ponctuation 4 la double difficulté que 
présente la fin du vers, avec flor (alors qu'on 
attendrait le génitif) et le futur actif orepeiz (au 
licu du participe aoriste passif otepelz)?—Pour 
reconstituer |'ordre primitif des quatre parties de L, 
ne faudrait-il pas tenir compte des filigranes du 
papier (B et D offrent un filigrane unique—un 
bulbe—absent des deux autres parties, A et C), de la 
couleur de l'encre (identique A la fin de C et dans 
D) ct des signatures de cahiers utilisées par Nicolas 
Triclinius, le copiste de la partie B? ne constaterait-on 
pas, alors, que la tragédie d'Hippolyte se trouvait a 
Vorigine en téte de L comme de P? ct si, de nos 
manuscrits, nous remontions & leurs sources, ne 
découvririons-nous pas que les deux tragédies 
mutilécs ou incomplétes, les Bacchantes et Iphigénie & 
Aulis, occupaient la derniére place respectivement 
dans un manuserit du choix et dans un manuscrit de 
la collection alphabétique?—Pourquoi, dans P, le 
texte doit-il se lire verticalement, une colonne apres 
autre, alors que dans L la disposition des vers est du 
type usuel 4 cette Epoque (on change de colonne a 
chaque vers) ?—Comment se fait-il, si P est bien une 
copie de L, que la fin d'Jphigénie d Aulis ait été, a 
partir du y, 1570, transcrite par une main différente 
dans l’un et l'autre manuscrits, mais que son addition 
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dans L soit antérieure 4 la premiére révision attribuée 
a Triclinius? et pourquoi, justement dans cette partie, 
le rubricateur du manuscrit P n’a-t-il pas reproduit 
les trois bréves notes métriques qui seraicnt de 
Triclinius ?—Certes, il est plus facile, et plus rapide, 
de poser ces questions que d'y répondre, mais il sera 
nécessaire de leur apporter une réponse pour que le 
dossier soit complet. 

Dans un ordre d'idées tout différent, l'expos¢ 
rapide et brillant qui clét le volume et dans lequel 
M. Zuntz retrace les principales étapes de la trans- 
mission du texte, appelle quelques remarques (il 
n'est pas sans intérét de le rapprocher de celui que 
W. S. Barrett a donné, presque en méme temps, en 
téte de son édition d'Hippolyte). Sur le principe d'un 
choix de tragédies, M. Zuntz ¢carte avec raison la 
notion de ‘sélection théatrale’, mise en avant par 
A. Pertusi; mais il ne semble pas avoir suffsamment 
tenu compte, pour l'origine et la date du choix, des 
indications fournies par les papyrus et par la tradi- 
tion indirecte. Pour la constitution du commentaire 
marginal représenté par les scholies des manuscrits 
médiévaux, M. Zuntz n'a pas changé d’avis depuis 
ses deux gros articles de Byzantion (1938 et 1949) sur 
les scholies d’Aristophane; il parait pourtant difficile 
de s'en tenir au [X¢ ou au X¢ siécle aprés la publica- 
tion de papyrus comme le P. Ox, 2258 de Callimaque, 
pour ne rien dire des P. Vindob. G. 2g769 (Euripide) 
et G. 29817 (Pindare); c'est vraisemblablement entre 
le He et le VIe siécle que le corpus des scholies a cté 
constitué ct transcrit dans les marges d'un manuscrit 
d’Euripide: une meilleure connaissance des methodes 
d’explication utilisées dans l'enseignement permet- 
trait de préciser la datation. 

Le livre de M. Zuntz, méme si l'on n'adopte pas 
toutes ses conclusions, suscite l'admiration par la 
maniére dont !'auteur associe l'étude minuticuse du 
détail et 'ampleur des vues générales. A chaque 
page, le lecteur s'instruit, il sent son esprit stimule, 
acquiesce ou discute, et regrette seulement de ne 
pouvoir poursuivre avec l'auteur le dialogue ainsi 
amorcé. Les futurs éditeurs d"Euripide ne pourront 
se passer du livre de M. Zuntz, 4 qui ils sauront gre 
de leur avoir préparé et simplifié la tache. Et tous 
ceux qui s‘intéressent A la tradition des textes grecs 
trouveront profit 4 le lire. 

Jean Tricot, 

Université de Paris. 


Evarrines. Orestes, erklirt von W.Bichl. (Deutsche 
Akad. der Wiss., Schriften der Sektion fir 
Altertumswissenschaft, 46.) Berlin: Akademie- 
Verlag. 1965. Pp. xiv + 218. DM 44.50. 

Evrirines. Orestes. Ed. V.di Benedetto. (Bibl. 
di Studi Superiori, 51.) Florence: La Nuova 
Italia. 1965. Pp. xxxi + 918. Lire 4,500. 

Earlier publications by both scholars had indicated 
their common interest in this strangely under-edited 

play. In his dissertation of 1955 Bichl discussed a 
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number of textual points, often to good purpose; more 
recently di Benedetto put out two good articles, the 
more accessible of which appeared in Hermes fg 
(1961) 298 f. The two editions are however so 
different that a comparative review is hardly 
practicable, 

Tam ata loss to divine the kind of reader for whom 
Bichl’s well-produced edition is intended. For con- 
tinuous text it substitutes (in the interests of 
economy?) a list of passages (pp. 216 ff.) where 
Murray's readings are rejected, though the lyric 
portions are set out in the metrical analysis (pp. 
187 ff.). Critical apparatus, lists of MSS and papyri 
are lacking, and there is not so much as a vestigial 
literary introduction, What is offered is 189 
pages of commentary, divided into 26 sections, 
cxatakexeppotiayéra, cach headed by a paraphrase 
of the ensuing action, The notes are couched in a 
staccato style, relying heavily on inverted commas 
and exploiting parentheses much as Mr Alfred Jingle 
might have done, had that Dickensian worthy ever 
had to expound Euripides: a good random-chosen 
specimen is the note on 298. Points of dramatic 
technique pass Biehl by, and he is tantalisingly mute 
on other major problems, as at 502, 755, 819, 1295 £ 
and elsewhere. All too often paraphrase or jargon- 
labels such as Ersatzhandlung (266, 1299) Motiv der 
‘Gering fagigkeit" heim Opfer (382) Tektonik der Wortstel- 
lung (1492) and the like do duty for critical discussion. 
However, some interesting parallels such as those to 
Timotheus’ Persae in the notes on the Phrygian’s 
monody (e.g. 1997, 1420, 1487 al.) caught my eye, 
and no doubt there is useful interpretative material 
here for the inquisitive to disinter, but the overburden 
takes a deal of shifting as quite clementary points 
bulk large and mew material (see below) sometimes 
gocs unnoticed. 

Di Benedetto’s edition materially advances the 
study of the play. He confines himself in his Intro- 
duction to textual matters, giving (pp. ix—-xvil) a 
concise rénoné of the conclusions of his book on the 
Euripidean textual tradition of 1965 (not yet acces- 
sible to me). 1 infer that in it he makes substantial 
allowance for contamination within and between the 
main branches of the tradition as Turyn, in_ his 
magisterial but over-schematic work of 1957 did not 
(on this see Lloyd-Jones, Gnomon 30 [1958] p. 509); 
this is surely gain. Di Benedetto has himself collated 
most of the key-MSS, it seems alertly.! He lists 11 
papyri, one previously unpublished (pap. Flor. 1475, 
containing 867-881, second century a.p.). To 
lighten the apparatus, the numerous citations of the 
indirect tradition are recorded separately (pp. xx- 
xxv); Ar. Ahet. 1g05 b 22 f£. is omitted, presumably 
because it only quotes 1587-8. In view of the 
editor's thoroughness, I find some surprising gaps in 


!He points to two disconcerting instances of 
‘endemic’ error in reporting of readings at 1101 and 
1148 on p. xv. This kind of thing is coming to be 
seen as more frequent than was once thought. 
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the lists of articles and reference-works on pp. xxvi- 
xxxi. Wedd's old but serviceable edition of 1895 
may not be essential to salvation, but neglect of 
W. Krieg's dissertation of 1934 is more serious, The 
merits of this opuscule were recognised by Morel 
(B.Ph. W. 1934, 817-22) and Lesky (Diz. 1995, 
542-7). Krieg might have saved di Benedetto from 
the widespread misunderstanding of 1617, which has 
bedevilled criticism of the play's ending: with 
Fy; pe Menclaus merely acknowledges that 
Orestes has the advantage over him in holding 
Hermione as hostage, but does not, and for dramatic 
reasons cannot, agree to intervene with the Argives 
(1611), a3 be must if Orestes is to be saved by human 
endeavour. So Orestes has to order the conflagra- 
tion and Apollo's appearance as deus commanding a 
general stand-fast is thus effectively motivated. 
Acquaintance with Krieg’s work might, inter alia 
have induced di Benedetto to equip his edition with 
an introductory section giving his literary estimate 
of the play as a whole, for his notes offer rather 
sporadic comment on the interplay of characters and 
hardly anything on the underlying dramatic ideas of 
the piece. One may distrust encapsulated formulae 
as aids to understanding Euripides, but Krieg 
assembled (pp. 15 ff.) quite a body of evidence for 
secing (pace Ar, Byz., Avpoth. sub fin.) some laudable 
qualities in some of the characters other than Pylades. 
Orestes has his values of loyalty and Electra is not 
lacking in sisterly devotion in preternaturally trying 
circumstances, and a case might be made for regard- 
ing this play as a study in tragic form on the theme 
corruptio hominis vel medtocriter bonit pessima.* ‘This is 
at least not at variance with Aristotle's singling out 
Menelaus’ ‘unnecessary villainy" (Poet. ch. 15, of. 25) 
and is complementary to the approach of H. G. 
Mullens, who, in an illuminating article (CQ. 34 
[1940] pp. 153 ff.) which has also escaped di Bene- 
detto’s net, took the play as a study in human 
demoralisation.? In so far as one may, according 
to one’s critical standpoint, legitimately pitch the 
mark one awards this highly controversial play any- 
where between beta-alpha and beta-minus, one 
would dearly like to know how di Benedetto rates it, 
especially now that scholarly interest everywhere ts 
shifting more and more to questions of content and 
literary cvalwation. 


117 had taken the passage so, before I found that 
Krieg (p. 27) had anticipated me. First prize for 
reading into Euripides’ words at this point what 
simply is not there must go to Pohlenz (Gr. Trag. F 
Pp. 419), with others who shall be nameless not far 

? An interesting observation on Orestes’ fiefas lurks 
in di Benedetto’s note on 418-20 (p. or). 

* Any future treatment of the moral issues of the 
Orestes-saga should take account of the observations 
of Profesor D. Daube in his Oxford Inaugural 
Lecture of 1956, The Defence of Superior Orders in 
Roman Law, 
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It is as a linguistic and textual critic that di 
Benedetto comes into his own, His expertise in 
assessing stylistic levels and detecting verbal nuances 
stems from intimate acquaintance with standard 
works, ancient and modern (he generously acknow- 
ledges his debt to Eduard Fraenkel: unfortunately 
Barrett's Hippolytur must have appeared just too late 
to be of help). Thus within the first 50 lines there 
are at least a dozen places! where an acute observa- 
tion illuminates a point that is easily missed, and this 
is no unfair sample. Now and then a tendency to 
overconscientiousness entraps him: surely, to take a 
random example, there was no need at 44 to waste 
space on Hermann's of mov ...; for 4} mow ...; of 
the MSS, as if there were really no more than ‘una 
differenza di sfumatura’ between the two phrases: 
compare the instances on p. 286 of Denniston’s 
Particles with those on p. 492. Happily this kind 
of thing is not typical and is more than offset by 
some excellent extended notes, such as those on 
morviddes (318), diltemoz, (973), dixdfew (579) 
or doxciy (762), to mention only a few. Verbal 
ancestries are skilfully traced and Stesichorus duly 
comes in for attention, as at 268 where P. Oxy, 
xxix 2605 is cited: here Biehl only refers to the 
scholiast and Virtheim's book of 1919, but of the 
papyrus ofdé ypd. On 1905, the two dmo- 
compounds might have prompted a reference in the 
note to Stes. fr. g6/229 line 5 in PMG. Myth is in 
general well handled, as e.g. in the notes on B87 £, 
85 £; on a detail, Euripides may well have created 
Lyssa as a figure in tragedy (270), but she appears 
in a representation of the death of Actacon on a r.f. 
bell-crater in Boston by the Lycaon Painter of ¢. 440 
(illustrated in Pfuhl, Malerei und eichmmg der 
Grischen, vol. III, fig. 515). 

Dramatic technique is perceptively handled: 
witness the notes on 71 (dialogue before parodos and 
unannounced entry of Helen); 140 (form of lyric 
interchange which serves here for parodos;* 217 
(2-line stichomythia: ef. on 257, 1047); 975; 470 
(Tyndareus’ hasty entry does not preclude an 
explanation of how he came to be in Argos); 492 f. 
and 544 f. (structure of speeches in the dpaw-seene: 
here Krieg, p. 30, neatly points out the fundamental 
issue, in that Tyndareus bases his argument on 
communal rive; while for Orestes the vengeance is 
a personal matter); 852; 1258 (division of chorus); 
1324-5 and 1354 (timing of sounds ‘off stage’): 1567 
(roof-scene). Where so much is ad rem, one misses 
discussion of the curious way in which Euripides in 
his later plays handles ‘triangular’ scenes: thus from 
tors to 1152 Electra, Pylades and Orestes are to- 
gether on stage but the scene is no true triloguinm, 
for in 1018-65 Orestes talks only to Electra and in 


'On 3; 5 (of 8); 17; 20; 21; 22; 25; 27; 99; 40; 
42; 453 47- 

* Here reference to A. Dietrich’s article on Sleep- 
scenes in Greek Tragedy in Rh. Mus. 46 (1891) pp. 
25 ff. might have been in point. 
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1069-1152 only to Pylades. At one point di 
Benedetto's sense of theatrical economy deserts him; 
certainly the strophe 1953-65 is poor in content and, 
like its antistrophe 1537-49,' makes little dramatic 
impact, but the reason is, surely, that these intermezzi 
are only there to enframe (so Biehl, p. 148) the 
Phrygian’s lengthy monody and its immediate sequel, 
and so are kept short to avoid overweighting the 
lyric clement. What governs the length of the anti- 
strophe is the minimum time needed for the actor 
playing the Phrygian to exit at 1596, change costume 
and mask, and reappear as Menelaus at 15.49. 

Space allows only selective observations on di 
Benedetto’s text. He has a nose for the best con- 
jectures of others, but is discreet in introducing his 
own. At 1646 his xeypyicetar for wexdyjoerar of 
the MSS is pleasing, and his treatment of 491 1s 
certainly resourceful, but at 434 his dc dypiew for 
dic tod is not promoted beyond the apparatus. 
As specimens of his independent yet balanced judg- 
ment I cite: 1074 adoption (with Hermann) of the 
variant od of the fourteenth century Monac. gr. 560 
against aj given by the MSS and one papyrus of 
second century A.D.: 1513 acceptance of F, G. 
Schmidt's Geveiv for Garciv of the MSS while reject- 
ing Jackson's superficially attractive effe (/Marginalia 
Scaenica, p. 183) for ei ye, on the strength of Plato 
Laws 886E. At 45 do is justified once the full point 
of fo in the echo in Eubulus fr. 75, line 6 (IK) is 
sensed, In the face of such sensitivity it is perhaps 
a little surprising that sjraysxaguéro; is retained at 
904, for the reference to Cleophon could have been 
deduced from "Apyeioc of ‘Apyeios and few surely, 
if any, would guess unaided that the participle 
was equivalent to éopefiacpéro;. The messenger 
dypd8ey (866) could surely infer from the accent of the 
dSupéyAweco: that he was no Argive, and Jackson's 
ij 8 "Aprds yérog fits this train of thought; if the tense 
of jv offends, perhaps ir 4" "Apxds yey: might be 
considered, on the strength of Soph. 0.7. 1973. _ 

Di B. does rather less than justice to Longman’s 
proposal for 338 f. Both Longman (C.Q., NS 12 
[1962] pp. 61 ff.) and E. G. Turner (7.H.S. 76 [1956] 
p. 95) rightly stress the special position of the papyrus 
line-order here; not only is the papyrus early (third/ 
second century 8.c.) but it carries musical notation, 
which, si quid aliud, should have stabilized the line- 
order, a fact which cannot be blinked. Longman’s 
restoration, though neat, may fall short of certainty, 
but di B. has not taken account of the difficulties of 
the MSS text that prompted it while his own objec- 
tion to the proposal is uncharacteristically feeble— 
that elsewhere (xar)ddogipopa: has a personal 
object. Truc, but if its suggested object parépos 
alua (338) is not a fair equivalent, I do not know 
what is. 


1 Incidentally, while strophe and antistrophe are 
often quite widely separated in Comedy, only Hipp. 
362 £~668 f. provide a parallel to this in Tragedy: 
see Barrett, p. 224. 
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Much interpolators’ dead wood is cut away, but 
judiciously; thus 111 goes, but not rro as well, 677 
but not 678-9, 716 but not 7rq-15. 1966-8 survive; 
perhaps 602-4 might be reprieved if they can be 
deemed a pendant to Tyndareus’ wry remarks at the 
corresponding point of his specch, 540-1. Space 
precludes discussion of metrical matters, but luckily 
I have few bones to pick with di Benedetto here. 
The mere mention of Prato's lunatic off¢ aecur at 
35 with its fourth-foot anapaest (split, too, for bad 
measure) made me raise my eyebrows: this spectre 
flits across the page too at 7oo, where mercifully it is 
disposed of by reference to Miss Dale's note in 
fustrum 11 1957 99- 

Clearly this work deserves to go one day into a 
second edition, when [ hope it will be rather better 
served by its proof-reader: I noted some 30 misprints 
and I fear there may be others. In places I thought 
I detected signs of over-intense editorial pondering; 
if so, di Benedetto might be well advised to lay this 
play aside for a time and in the light of further 
reflection produce what should be the definitive 
edition for years to come. Even as it is, he has done 
more than enough for honour in the service of the 
Orestes. 

Jous G. Guirrirn. 


Jesus College, Oxford. 


XeNopHon. Reitkumst. Ed. and trans. K. Widdra. 
(Schriften und Quellen der alten Welt, 16.) 
Berlin: Akademic-Verlag. 1965. Pp. vii + 
116. ot figures. MDN 19.80. 

The most interesting part of this book for the 
general reader is the all too short introduction. No 
wonder Xenophon was enthusiastic about the military 
value of cavalry, having dragged his abandoned 
infantry over the back end of Asia Minor. Other 
good features of the book are likely to be missed 
altogether; fancy packing an essay on bits into seven 
closely packed pages of small print (notes 90, 91 pp. 
g4-100). 

It is a pity that he has missed J. K. Anderson 
Ancient Greek Horsemanship. We should have liked to 
have our author's reactions to Anderson’s archaco- 
logical evidence, particularly on halters: some of it 
might have modified his note 7o. The absence of 
stirrups affected Greek riders in other ways than by 
making mounting difficult, Our author should have 
consulted another fundamental treatise on this, 
namely Lefevre de Noéttes, L’attelage du cheval de selle 
d travers les dges. 

Mr Widdra has given us a careful and accurate 
translation—Mr Anderson is sometimes more specific 
than our author, as when he tells us that the ptyaipa, 
the sabre, or hunting knife, has a rounded blade. 
There is a good example of the weapon on a red 
figure cup by the Penthesilea Painter in Munich: no 
doubt Apollo is using this weapon because he is the 
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God of hunting: Xenophon tells hunters to take a 
mayapa with them to cut wood. It is also being 
used by mounted Arimaspians against griffins on a 
red figure bell-krater in the Louvre: see Anderson 
pl. 31. 

S. Benton. 


Oxford. 


Braun (E.) Das dritte Buch der aristotelischen 
‘Politik’: Interpretation. (Sitz.,  dsterreich- 
ische Akad. der Wiss. philos.-hist, Klasse, 247, 
4) Wienna: H.Bohlaus Nachf. 1965. Pp. 
292. 6S 360. 


Professor Braun, who is already responsible for a 
number of papers on issues arising out of the third 
book of the Politics, notably his studies in the 
JFahveshefie des Gsterreichischen archdologischen Institutes in 
1959, and in the Vienna Academy Situngsherichte of 
1961, has now followed these up with a full-length 
book devoted to the same work of Aristotle. He 
describes his atm as being to arrive at a satisfactory 
overall understanding of the treatise and of its place 
in the Politics as a whole, and he sets about this by 
undertaking a detailed critical exegesis of the text. 
Although he declines the comparison, his treatment 
is hardly less full or less thorough than that of the 
classic work of Newman. He takes each chapter in 
turn, giving a close analysis of the contents and con- 
sidering their relation both to the argument in the 
neighbouring chapters, and to the opinions that 
Aristotle expresses elsewhere in the Politics or in the 
ethical works. His last chapter gathers together the 
threads of his discussion and sets out some general 
comments on the results of his step-by-step analysis, 
and he ends with ten pages of notes on points of 
textual criticism, 

Braun makes full use of the extensive studies on 
the origin and growth of the Politics that have been 
carried out, since Jaeger’s Aristotle, by such scholars 
as von Arnim, Kahlenberg, Siegfried, Gohlke, 
Theiler and Weil. At several points he summarises 
and criticises the opinions of most of the principal 
commentators on particular passages, so that this 
book serves as a useful introduction for anyone 
interested in learning the current state of scholarly 
discussion on these questions as they relate to book 
Il. One work of a rather different kind which he 
does not discuss is Robinson's translation and com- 
mentary in the Clarendon Aristotle series (Oxford 
1962), and this provides a striking contrast with 
Braun's book. Where Robinson frequently passes 
judgement on Aristotle's political thought and ex- 
presea outspoken views on where his theories are 
right or wrong, Braun hardly ever ventures any 
opimon on such matters. The principle he adopts is 
to interpret the text, as far as possible, from the 
evidence within the text itself. But this means that 
he concentrates most of his attention on the question 
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of the internal consistency (or lack of it) of Aristotle's 
ideas, and he makes little attempt to evaluate those 
ideas as contributions to political theory. 

Besides the numerous insights Braun provides into 
the meaning of obscure passages in the text, the chief 
menit of his work lies in his sensitive handling of the 
question of the relation between Aristotle's several 
treatments of the nature and varieties of political 
constitutions. As with the psychological treatises, 
so too with the books of the Politics, scholars have 
sometimes been too ready to see an actual contradic- 
tion between two contrasting theses on a particular 
topic and have not made sufficient allowance for the 
different points of view from which the same topic 
may be discussed. As far as this book of the Politics 
is concerned, Braun does a great deal to redress the 
balance. He points out where different discussions 
of such topics as the citizen or the state may be quite 
independent of one another, and in particular he 
makes some penetrating and original comments in his 
criticisms of Jaeger's conclusions concerning the 
interconnections between book IIT and the descrip- 
tion of the ideal state in books VII-VIII. 

The scholar will find this book a valuable addition 
to the tools of research already available for a study 
of the Politics, The philosopher or historian of ideas 
may perhaps be rather disappointed to find so little 
on such issues as how Aristotle's theories relate to the 
political realities of his time, or the relevance his ideas 
may have for us in the twentieth century. 

G. E. R. Liovp. 


King's College, Cambridge. 


THeormeasrus. De lapidibus, Ed. and trans. 
D. E. Eichholz. Oxford: the Clarendon Press. 
1965. Pp. vit + 141. fo 45, 

Professor Eichholz is to be congratulated on his 
excellent edition of “Theophrastus On Stones’. For 
this he originally collated the three Manuscripts 
(ABC) which were used by Caley and Richards for 
their 1956 edition.’ Later ten new manuscripts were 
found and these were discussed by the writer? after 
he and Eichholz had examined the photographs. It 
was clear at that time that they all belonged to the 
same tradition as the first three, and as Eichholz now 
points out, ‘the results have been disappointing’. 
However, one lacuna has been filled with a reading 
adopted from BH, 1d devwdy pAmpoeméatepor 
(re yAmporuarepos Schneider § 49). 


* Earle R. Caley and John F. C. Richards, "Theo- 
phrastus On Stones’, Columbus, Ohio, 1956. 

2J. F. C. Richards, ‘Nine new manuscripts of 
Theophrastus On Stones’, Classical Philology, LVIII 
(1963), 94-6. See also ‘Heinsius and a manuscript 
of Pi ead Classical Philology, LIV (1959), 
118—1q. 
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Eichholz supplies a stemma, in which FKLM form 
one group, AGN with CE another, and DJBH (in 
that order) forma third. The change that has been 
made since the photographs were first examined is 
that N is now rightly grouped with AG. N was put 
with DJ because they all share the omission of 
pdidiota ... hadria (§ 64). But Eichholz shows that 
this may be a coincidence and that a lacuna could 
easily have arisen in N because the phrase apo; ta 
iudtea occurs in two successive sentences. He also 
explains why BH end at zapa [sic] in§43. In J 
aapd occurs at the end of a verso page, so that B's 
scribe, while copying J, failed to keep his place. 

Eichholz has transferred 1a dior . . . tovtory from 
§ 49 to § 50 and & dé to... atrijv from § 53 to 
§52. Of §§ 49 and 57 he says that ‘the expedients 
adopted are the most drastic and the least satis- 
factory’. 

Caley and Richards were expected to provide a 
conservative text and could not go far from the 
editions of Schneider and Wimmer, but fortunately 
Eichho!z has felt free to emend the text where he 
found it unsatisfactory. There are at least fifty-five 
places in the apparatus where the word ego indicates 
an emendation of his own. Many of these are of 
great interest. Thus he has @fouootefe: dorarrar 
(€fonemtvra: duvdueror codd. § 5) and yurpidicn 
(§ 14), since the archetype may have had xvépedics, 
leading to xviprad, etc, codd., xuttdpa Schneider. 
There is a brilliant emendation in § 47, which he 
had already adopted when it was found in the margin 
of the British Museum's copy of Turnebus; a; 
idiortoz rod fdovz (‘as though the statue were 
sweating’) now replaces ididy ti tod Gdows (ag Mdiov 
td tod eldove codd,). 

He accepts a few readings suggested by Caley and 
Richards, such as ovppéovow ols (§ 9), éxaieto, 
éaateto (§ 17), <dja> toig yvtoic (§ 48), adoupas 
(§ Go), and several suggested by Schneider, such as 
év toig <xmourro> (§ 20) and <iua> TH yapapp 
($62). In § 25 he substitutes Aaxandy for tarar (aren 
todd.) and follows Turnebus (and E) in reading 
iduerépmg (‘in a more remarkable way"). In § 69 he 
restores nine words (Oepuotépa .. . tic yc), which 
were omitted by Schneider and Wimmer but included 
by Caley and Richards in the apparatus. 

His introduction contains a thorough treatment of 
the formation of earths and stomes according to 
Theophrastus, a continuation of a theme already 
discussed in connexion with Aristotle and Pliny. 
This is better than the treatment in the edition of 
Caley and Richards, but their commentary is still 
useful, since Stanley Smith, who died in 1955, was 
unable to write his mineralogical chapters for 
Eichholz. Sometimes Eichholz has different views 
on the identification of stones, but here certainty is 
impossible. The two editions supplement each other 
and can both be used together. 


j. F. C. Ricuagps. 
University of Connecticut. 
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Mexaxper. El misantropo: Atewojo:. Ed. and 
trans. D. C. de Pozzi. Buenos Aires; Editorial 
Universitaria. 1965. Pp. 144. Price not stated. 


The Dystolos again, now provided for the first time 
with introduction, parallel translation and notes in 
Spanish. The work began from a seminar in Buenos 
Aires in 1960, and was completed carly in 1963, 
though it was possible to take some account of 
J.-M. Jacques’ Budé edition while the printing was 
in process. The text was set up initially from a 
collation of the photographs published with the 
editio princeps, and the apparatus gives detailed reports 
of the Bodmer papyrus; alternatives to the editorial 
choice of readings and restorations appear in a 
limited selection in the notes, which also find room 
in their nineteen pages of small type for some brief 
exegetical comments; a numbered list of publications 
at the end helps to make references in the introduc- 
tion and notes economical and precise. It would be 
gratifying if such a work helped people to study the 
play who might otherwise have felt discouraged; but 
there are many places where the treatment of the 
text and the selection of material for the notes could 
beyond doubt be improved. There is, for instance, 
great uncertainty over metre: 893 is too short as 
printed, and 938 too long; 122, drdave; printed 
(and translated) as the end of an iambic trimeter; 
719, ‘ucipreaysor dre in troch, tetr. is one of a 
number of instances of anomalously distributed short 
syllables (jjcdipt<ar adv te would do, if it were clear 
that the imperfect is right); 715, dexsrror does not 
scan as a cretic, no matter how many wish it did; 
953, an iamb, tetr. beginning dA4y oy. Except at 
315, nothing is said on these passages to show that 
others view the matter differently; and much though 
one sympathises with the problems of making a 
compact selection from the mass of criticism avail- 
able, there are many other passages where the reader 
is given a text which may puzzle him, and is left 
without adequate information and guidance. I can- 
not comment on the literary quality of the transla- 
tion, but note that as an aid to understanding the 
text it is sometimes defective, as at 39 (ojudc “mre') 
and 639 (out of step: no comment). There are a 
few textual innovations and departures from the 
yulgate which, it may be, will attract attention from 
critics (e.g. 266, air poor Sowa; 510, the spelling ry) 
retained); but extensive revision ts needed before the 
book can be said to have served its purpose as a 
critical edition satisfactorily. 

E. W. Hanspwey. 

University College London. 


Scuarer (A.) Menanders Dyskolos: Unter- 
suchungen zur dramatischen Technik, mit 
(Beitriige zur klassischen Philologie, 14.) 
Meisenheim am Glan: Anton Hain. 1965. 
Pp. 145. DM 18.00. 

Publication of this penctrative study (the shortened 
version of a 1963 Berlin dissertation supervised by 
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R. Kassel) has been tragically accompanied by the 
premature death of its author. Schafer’s main aim 
is to provide the means for a more objective assess- 
ment of the merits of the Dyskolos by analysis of its 
dramatic structure and technique in general and of 
the relationship between Sostratos and Knemon— 
that is, between ‘love intrigue’ and ‘character drama’ 
—in particular. 

The book's central thesis, so far as it can be sum- 
marsed, however inadequately, in the short space of 
a review, is as follows. In the Dystofas Menander 
attempts to combine two different sorts of play, that 
of character (in which Knemon’s misanthropy is the 
focus) and that of love intrigue (where the interest 
lies in the method by which Sostratos gets his girl). 
Though many of the dramatic ingredients (such as 
the motif of the sacrifice) are cleverly organised, and 
though the climax of the play in the fourth act is 
surprisingly masterful (Sch. subjects Knemon’s great 
monologue to an incisive analysis), Menander’s 
attempt to create a structural unity must be judged 
to fail, with a progressive disintegration from the 
third act on. This unity is forfeited—here Sch. is 
strongly influenced by Kayser’s dramatic theories— 
because Menander has not made up his mind whether 
the love intrigue or the characterisation of a hum- 
gruffin should be the keystone on which his play 
rests. 

This attempt at a general interpretation is abun- 
dantly justified for two main reasons. First, by care- 
fully delimiting the play's dramatic problems, it 
should stimulate more valuable (because productive) 
debate. How far is Sch. right to make the inter- 
relation between plot structure and character study 
the basic criterion for judgments about the Dyskolos? 
Is the Kayserian critique really relevant to the 
Dyskolos? Secondly, in the course of his argument 
Sch. frequently sheds mew light on individual 
passages or aspects of the play. To illustrate this 
one may single out three of the discussions: that on 
the carly scene (vv. 81-152) in which Chaireas and 
Sostratos allow differing prejudices to colour their 
mistaken judgments about Knemon; the analysis of 
Knemon’s fourth-act monologue, already noticed, in 
which Menander cleverly distinguishes between the 
hero's central misanthropy and its peripheral acces- 
sories; and the new interpretation of the final 
gilravage, in which Sch. suggests that Menandcr may 
possibly be parodying the Theophrastean idea that 
education civilises the soul by removing from it td 
fiypuades wal Gyrwpor, though here admittedly the 
evidence is insufficient to substantiate the author's 
case. 

Naturally, in a study where so much seems con- 
troversial, Sch.'s arguments appear to be sometimes 
wrong-headed, sometimes only half-true. Thus 
(p. 92, n. 1g) in the discussion about Pan's alleged 
influence on the action Sch. may be right in steering 
his middle course between Photiades’ theocracy and 
its complete rejection, but he misses what seems to 
me an essential point here; that Menander is aiming 
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at a deliberate ambiguity. Again (p. 54, . 8), in 
arguing that Menander is playing on the audience's 
ignorance about the origins of Knemon’s misanthropy 
in the first three acts, Sch. ought not to have glossed 
over the precise te tpomy of v. 19. Yet points such 
as these are details merely in relation to the book as 
a whole. 

The work is enriched further by two bonuses: an 
analysis of the Aufularia on lines similar to his Dyskolos 
one, and a detailed review of those passages in the 
Dyskolos where Sch. rejects Lloyd-Jones’ text. The 
problem of the relationship between Aulularia and 
Dyskolos is already a cause céléjre. Sch.'s ideas (which 
take as their spring-board Ludwig's important paper) 
and especially Sch.'s views on the lost ending of 
the Aululanta, cannot fairly be neglected by future 
scholars, although they may at times be a trifle 
irritated by the assertive dogmatism that here (and 
occasionally elsewhere in this book) rears its head. 
Thus the possibility that the lost Plautine ending may 
have differed significantly from the Menandrean 
original is never allowed for, and the theory that 
Euclio’s sacrifice of his treasure may have been pro- 
moted by a third party such as Megadorus is too 
easily discounted. In this connection John Jackson's 
remarks about Herwerden's textual conjectures 
(.Marginalia Scaenica, 14) may perhaps, muutatir 
mutandis, be of some relevance. 

In his critique of the Lloyd-Jones edition Sch. 
combines sensitivity to Menandrean Greek with a 
nice appreciation of the origins of scribal error. 
There are important long discussions of several 
passages (especially vv. 89-95, 280-3, 756-61) and 
several new suggestions among which the attribution 
of vv. 145-146a alone to Chaireas (but of. Kraus) 
and Kassel’s supplement fgg at v. g24 seem the 
most interesting. 

There are a considerable number of petty mis- 
prints, but these are perhaps Iess likely to disturb 
readers than the unattractive type face used for 
Greek. 


W. Georrrey Arnorr. 
University of Newcastle upon Tyne. 


MeNanner. Zayia. Ed. C. V.Dedoussi. (‘Egrext) 
aripmmotiny étapela, cepa 2, q.) Athens: 
‘Eddyvud) "Avipemerun “Eraipela. 1965. 
Pp. xv -—- 11g. 55.00. 

While the parts of the Samia in M. Bodmer’s 
library are still gy dxopprjroc, it is bold to publish 
an edition of what is contained in the Cairo codex. 
But it is to be hoped that Dr Dedoussi has not 
diminished the number of her readers by writing in 
demotic Greek, for she offers a palatable half-loaf. 
She has wisely cut down speculation about the un- 
known, and her valuable interpretative and illus- 
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trative commentary will need little revision when the 
new evidence is available. 

Dr Dedoussi publishes for the first time a photo- 
graph of the mosaic from Mitilim: which by its title 
Sautag pfepog) y confirms that the play i the Samia 
and that the Cairo MS begins near the opening of 
the third act. The scene represented is 159 ff.: the 
cook has an attractive black face and wears his hair 
in plaits, Demeas angrily raises his arm to dismiss 
Chrysis. Having this evidence, Dr Decloussi is able 
to prove that Sam. did not come first, nor directly 
succeed Perik., in the Cairo MS, which must there- 
fore have contained at least six plays. She would 
date Sam. a few years later than Dyskolos, arguing 
that the characters are more individualised and more 
subtly related one to another; she rightly remarks 
that the scenes in trochaics and the numerous mono- 
logues are no evidence of an early date. 

The commentary deals not only with individual 
passages but also with the dramatic aspects of whole 
scenes. For the most part the interpretations are 
sensible and convincing. By way of exception I do 
not believe that Demeas alarms Parmenon at 81 and 
that the latter’s dyafij tiyy) is a prayer, not a formula 
of assent; rather the slave is jaunty down to 91, when 
with fine dramatic effect a chasm yawns at his feet. 
At 116 Ogpaxaivaz cannot be a ‘magnifying plural’. 
At 199-40 an interesting piece of lexicography leads 
to a revival of Allinson's untenable view that Chrysis 
did not pretend to Demeas that the baby was hus 
and hers, but that it was a foundling. Her action 
is three times described by the word drarpetofai, 
which D. maintains is always used in the Greek 
world of taking an exposed child. Only with refer- 
ence to Romans does it mean ‘acknowledge and 
decide to keep’, being then a translation of suscipere 
or tollere, But her attempts to reconcile this with 
51 ff. and 99 ff. are quite unconvincing. In fact 
Plutarch, Mor. 489 F, uses the word with reference 
to Attalus, and Epictetus i 23 against Epicurus, both 
in the sense needed in the Samia, The word must 
already have been capable of bearing it in the fourth 
century. Some passages do not get the attention 
they need. Thus there is nothing on the reading at 
10, 55, 267, 310, 927, and no explanation of 52 
yropluor, 174 Kal dixaiag, 208 tobryjy, 277 ef 
olz; and the difficulties of 177-8 are not faced. 
Among good notes may be mentioned those on 97 
dpa, 112 Demeas’ cries, 150 Admaz as a utensil associ- 
ated with fish, 235 divéjpeocor, and on the whole scene 
8g-110. 

D.’s text not infrequently departs from that of 
Koerte?, which, however, rather awkwardly provides 
the lemmata for her notes. When she prefers read- 
ings or supplements that Koerte rejected, it is usually 
with good cause. But she has put in the text too 
many conjectures of her own. The most likely is to 
write péAJec as a statement, not a question, at 351, 
understanding ‘you'll soon be fetching your bride’, 
At 15 afde is inferior to a[a4e or t[wa. No 
trace of the word is visible on an infra-red photograph 
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in my possession, but Lefebvre recorded «.[or ex[, 
which might suggest oxdtp. 105: tf aor’ dotir; 
the initial r is all but certain (Koerte’s olor impos- 
sible), but zere is out of place and D.’s continuation 
elta toto improbable, 210: dpou’.[#itw a)evAnyge 
supposes an unusual seriptio plena opop[aieieors] 
and the third letter after a was almost certainly 2. 
28g: xap[éyoud] is too short. 306: @yoddyyxe tir 
t[eydr is no better for sense than Koerte’s riz t[p, 
but ti[ is probable; the foot of the letter does not 
suite. Perhaps ti ofr; 

At times D. relies too much on Koerte*. She 
perpetuates mere printers’ errors by omitting para- 
graphi at 100, 108, 109 and inserting one at 244, 
and by giving diewjec for duijesg at 293. She 
fails to look beyond his apparatus for conjectures. 
39: nén (Sudhaus, Guéraud) fits the space and con- 
text better than a[AJiy. 183: Koerte gives Leo's 
tdjaw' Zpwepeotiig éutc tiync, but tdday spore 
is unusual and ye uncalled for here. Headlam was 
on the right lines with tdAawa tz émije re yns eyo. 
Now /Minwnenos B97 gives the correct order of 
words, tddavra tic éuneléyes tH)yns, of Dysk. 189, 
Tidawa tay éuaw éyy xaxar. The Cairensis cer- 
tainly transposes words at 52, 209, 244, 245, 908, 
and probably clewhere. 197: Allinson’s assignment 
of speeches should be followed. 255: the punctuation 
of the Cairensis should be recorded and followed with 
Jensen, etc.; then Headlam's dxpifidic <lofi> (of. Dysk. 
615,,/7- 592) is better than <olda>. 995: van Leeuwen 
saw that a heavy stop is needed after fadiie, Then 
read vf) Al’ éetpnxd ye [wéya xjaxdy (ironic, 
Denniston GP 128, 149); here Wilamowitz’ éfetpyxa 
64 for cfevpyxare has become the fexfur reeeplus. 

Although this edition is least satisfactory on the 
textual side, even here it may serve to stimulate 
criticism of Koerte. For the rest Dr Dedoussi has 
provided a most welcome contribution to the under- 
standing of this play and one for which a wide 
circulation must be wished. 


F. H. Sanpnacn. 
Trimty College, Cambridge. 


Wenster (T. B. L.) Hellenistic poetry and art. 
London: Methuen. 1964. Pp. xx + 921. 24 
plates. 1 folding table. £2 25. 

With this book Webster completes his comparative 
history of Greek literature and art. The twenty-five 
years which separate the first book from the latest 
have naturally produced changes in approach, Prose 
is not included here, as W. says that he could not 
write satisfactorily about it or fit it into the same 
framework, Where carlier one felt that everything 
was being made to fit into the scheme, W. admits 
that this cannot be done here. The major difference, 
however, lies in the nature of the material and the 
stage at which the study of it stands, W. has had 
to be his own scout, crossing sweeper and guide. 
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The ground was not cleared beforehand as with the 
earlier periods, and much of the present book is 
prosopographical. Kenewed interest in the Hellen- 
istic period will make this a valuable synthesis of 
evidence. 

The prologue begins on the mainland at the end 
of the fourth century, the epilogue treats of Italy and 
the influence that the Hellenistic writers and artists 
had there. In between are chapters on the great 
names of Hellenistic poetry: Apollonios Rhodios, 
Theokritos and Herodas, Kallimachos; these are 
followed by a wider picture of culture in the Eastern 
Mediterrancan, Through these chapters there run 
references to and discussions of contemporary works 
of art, and W. is able to show the parallel develop- 
ments in the two spheres he is describing. The 
common features on which W. lays stress are the 
evident interest in scholarship with its emphasis on 
actiology and recondite allusions, the increasing 
attention paid to science and medicine, to nature and 
landscape, and the delight that both writers and 
artists took in close portraiture, especially of children 
and old people. W. shows the importance in this 
period of such items as Dionysos’ grotto, Erotes, the 
stars and physical pain. W.'s marshalling of the 
evidence is enviable, and there are few who will not 
find some previously dark corner illuminated. 

His choice of illustrative material is judicious, 
ranging from the Pergamon frieze to such less well- 
known pieces as the Hunting Erotes mosaic in 
Alexandria (pl. 7) and the faience oinochoe in 
Amsterdam (pl. 11). 

In a developed period like the Hellenistic one can 
never be really sure whether a poem or a work of 
art is completely original, how much the one owes to 
the other and to what extent both are consciously or 
unconsciously influenced by earlier treatments, W, 
has been able to establish primacy in some cases, but 
a question mark must inevitably stand beside some 
works and their creators. It is to W.'s credit that 
he has shown us on what bases the picture of Hellen- 
istic culture rests and has guided us through a period 
which is tortuous, recondite and academic, yet at the 
same time proved so seminal for the civilisation 
which developed from it. 

Since the book was published works have appeared 
which indicate the growing interest in the period: of 
these, Richter’s The Portraits of the Greeks, Gow and 
Page's The Greek Anthology af Hellenistic Epigrams and 
Harrison's Archaic and Archaistic Sculpture are some of 
the most important. A few points remain.’ P, 29: 
see now JS Ixxxv (1965), Robertson on mosaics, 
for the big Apulian volute-kraters and much else. 
P. 162: on Hadra hydriai, see Guerrini, Vari di 
Afedra (1964). P. 180: Cook's inaugural lecture on 
“Niobe and her children’ has more than a passing 
interest here, as C. holds contrary views to W. on 
the interaction of art and literature. One provoking 


* Pp. 5 ff. On Tanagras, see now D. B. Thompson, 
AJA lxx (1966) pp. 51-63. 
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eccentricity is the almost total absence of quoted 
Greek. The chronological table at the back of the 
book is both a salvation and a curse. With so many 
names and dates to handle, the reader is in need of 
a time chart, but why had it to be set sideways, and 
be partly covered by the pages? It is mercifully 
easy to remove, 
B. A. Sparxes. 


The University of Southampton. 


4mecLER (K.) Das hellenistische Epos: ein 


vergessenes Kapitel griechischer Dichtung. 
and ed. Leipzig: B. G. Teubner. 1966, 
Pp. 77. MDN 5.10, 


This book, now appearing in its second edition, was 
for the first time published in 1934:! the author has 
succeeded in proving his point, according to which 
the Callimachean manifesto (i.e. validity of the 
“Kletnepos’ as opposed to the ‘Grossepos’ of Homeric 
proportions) was very much an isolated exception, 
which did not exert any appreciable and durable 
influence upon Callimachus’ contemporaries, let 
alone literary successors. Ziegler’s results are now 
accepted by the majority of scholars, and have indeed 
penetrated the standard handbooks on Hellenistic 
poetry (cf e.g. Korte-Haindel, Die hellenistitche 
Dichtung, Stuttgart 1960, pp. 270 and 358). The 
backbone of Ziegler’s contention is represented by an 
impressive list of bulky epic poems (pp. 18 ff), from 
which list it is evident that during the Hellenistic 
period there were produced ‘Hunderttausende yon 
Versen epischer Dichtung nichtkallimacheischen 
Stiles’. 

The second edition of Ziegler's work contains a 
new chapter on Ennius as a hellenistic epic poet 
(pp. 59). Ziegler's thesis seems to me fully 
convincing when he stresses and analyses the presence 
in Ennius of many ‘homerfremde Stilelemente’ (e.g. 
the “Hervortreten der eigenen Person’: on this 
Hellenistic feature, cf. e.g., for Callimachus, Lapp, 
De Callimacht Cyrenaei tropis et figuris, Diss. Bonn 1965, 
pp. 145 ff: “poéta de se ipso loquitur’), This new 
interpretation of Ennius is not entirely origina 
because such a possibility was already hinted at—if 
tentatively and hazily—by one of the greatest Latin 
literary critics of our century, Friedrich Leo (as 
Ziegler does not fail to state, ¢f. pp. 56 ff), followed 
by Reitzenstein (Festschrift Reitzenstein, p. 69): how- 
ever, Ziegler has the merit of having now offered a 
full demonstration, with new material persuasively 


Callimachus’ manifesto has been accurately studied 
by Eichgriin (Kallimachos und Apollonios Rhodios, Diss, 
Berlin 1961, pp. 69 ff.); its effect has now been 


" Reviews: REA 1935, p. 512 (Delage) ; RFIC 1935, 
104 (Rostagni); REG 1935, 457 (Puech); Museum 
(Leiden) 1937, p. 2o1 (Kuiper): Phil. Wioch, 19345 
1368 (Sonnenburg). 
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focused by Ziegler. It is now to be hoped that 
Apollonius’ position within the framework of Hellen- 
istic epic poetry will be clarified by the critics. The 
difficulties are of course great, because Apollonius did 
not publish literary mamifestos, and his Argonautica, as 
Frankel has appropriately emphasized, are ‘cin 
Werk von sehr komplexer Natur’ (Mus. Helv. 1957; 
p. 2). There are, for the moment, no less than four 
Apollonii: the faithful follower of Callimachus’ 
theories (Erbse; ¢f. Eichgriin, of. cit., p. 82), the 
author of an epos ‘sui generis’, very much in the 
tradition of Hellenistic literary experimentation 
(Eichgriin, of. cil., p. 108 f.), the traditional epic poct 
swimming against the Callimachean stream (Frankel, 
art, cil., p. 2), and the poet who tried to mix *Mass 
und... Weise des alten Epos’ with an interest, new 
in the genre, for ‘innerseclische Vorgange’ (Korte- 
Handel, op. cit., p. 1g2 ff.; of. also Frankel, art. cit., 
pp. t1 and 18, on the poct’s interest for the “intimes 
Einzeldascin der Person’, which appeals so much to 
uns Moderne’). 


Gruserre GiANGRANDE. 


University of London, 
Birkbeck College. 


Semapas (A, D.) Homer im griechischen Epi- 
gramm. (Griechische humanistische Gesell- 


schaft, 2. Reihe, 4.) Athens: “FAAqriay 
‘Avipwmotiah “Eratpela, 1965. Pp. vii + 
208. $6.00, 


The main object of this book, as the author 
expresses it in his introduction, is to trace the picture 
of Homer that is to be obtained from the Greek 
cpigrams, the traditions about his life and the state- 
ments and judgments on his poctry. For this purpose 
Dr Skiadas is principally concerned with the relevant 
epigrams in the Greck Anthology (those with primary 
reference to Homer, AP 7.1-7 and 16,292—304, and 
also many others that do not primarily or directly 
refer to him), but also, necessarily for a full and 
scholarly treatment of his theme, he adduces the 
witness of numerous epigrams from the collections of 
inscriptions as well as of the relevant statements in 
the Homeric Vitae and the Hesiodic Certamen, the 
latter being a necessary starting-point at least as 
regards the biographical tradition. 

The first chapter is a short one and is concerned 
with the background and transmission of certain 
€pigrams crucial for the biographical tradition: 
AP 7.3, the famous distichon supposed to have been 
taken from Homer's gravestone, AP 7.53, the contest 
between Homer and Hesiod, AP 9.445, the riddle of 
the lice, and AP 14.65, 66, 102, concerning the death 
and burial of Homer. Chapter II, the first of the 
main chapters, entitled Das Leben Homers, deals in 
full detail with the statements concerning Homer's 
home and parentage, his contest with Hesiod and 
his death, Chapter III, Der Dichter Homer, con- 
siders the traditional image of Homer gua poet in its 
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various aspects, the divine poct, Homer and the 
Muses, the epic poct, the poet war’ éioyrv, and then 
goes on to the comparative views of Homer, Homer 
in relation to divine and mythical figures and to 
historical figures, mostly poets and poctesses, 
Archilochus, Stesichorus, Sappho, ete. Finally 
Chapter IV, a rather miscellaneous chapter entitled 
Die homerische Dichtung, is concerned successively with 
judgments on Homeric poetry, use of Homeric quota- 
tions, especially by Palladas, Homeric centos, the 
attitude of Parthenius of Nicaea (the Callimachean) 
to the Homeric epics, and lastly the alleged recension 
of Peisistratus (AP 11.442) and the claims of Cometas 
to have improved the manuscripts of Homer (AP 
15.763). 

Dr Skiadas’ treatment of most of these topics is 
very full and thorough, At times, indeed, I feel that 
he goes to unnecessary lengths to fill in the back- 
ground, although this is perhaps an ungenerous 
criticism. However, there are points at which I 
would appeal to the criterion of relevance, no matter 
how interesting the material assembled, as for 
instance in the section on AP 9.24 and the expression 
Movedw géyyoo as applied to Homer (pp. 78 ff). 
Here he simply uses the original question, the 
characterisation of Homer by the epigrammiatist 
(Leonidas of Tarentum), as the starting-point for the 
fairly exhaustive treatment of a figure of comparison 
in Greck poetry generally. Also, several of his 
sections on Homer in relation to other pocts, ctc, 
(notably that on Antimachus and Homer, pp. 118 ff.), 
are mainly concerned with themes quite independent 
of Homer, albeit very interesting themes in them- 
selves. A criticism in the opposite direction is that 
Dr Skiadas gives us disappointingly little on the very 
interesting subject of the linguistic imitation of 
Homer in the Anthology and the use of Homeric 
quotations, on which he has some good remarks on 
p. 190 (cf. his careful analysis of the use of Homeric 
expressions in AP 7.10n p. 58). Its only forPalladas 
that he begins to give an adequate treatment of this 
subject. 

Having made these criticisms and before going on 
to express my disagreement on some matters of detail, 
I should like to say that Dr Skiadas deserves high 
praise for his painstaking assemblage and thorough 
digestion of a mass of material, the fruit of his mastery 
of the widely scattered literature of the field. He 
himself says (p. 1, n.1) that he has regarded it as 
part of the service of his work to gather together all 
relevant publications, ‘This he does primarily in 
his bibliography (pp. 193-9), which, however, fairly 
full though it is, hardly indicates the extent of his 
researches, for that is only apparent from a careful 
perusal of his very rich footnotes. Not unexpectedly 
this book does not tell us much that surprises or that 
was not already available to the specialist. Indeed, 
one could apply to most aspects of the main theme 
Dr Skiadas’ own words as regards the concept of 
Homer as the poct war’ #foy7r (p. 95): “Diese in 
den Epigrammen festzustellende Auffassung von 
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Homer ist an sich nichts anderes als die Wieder- 
spiegelung bew. die ununterbrochene Kontinuitat 
der antiken Urteile.’ But at least the book greatly 
facilitates orientation in this field and will un- 
doubtedly remain a useful work of reference 
(enhanced by the full indices of references, pp. 177 ff.) 
for any further research, 

On p. 9 in discussing AP 7.9 Dr Skiadas concludes 
from the fact that xard ydia xoddrre is already in 
Homer that Homer was therefore ‘der Erfinder 
dieser Form der Grabaufschrift, die fir ihn selbst 
verwendet worden ist’. This is, to say the least, a 
very curious way of expressing what a little later 
emerges as his considered opinion, namely that in 
view of the commonness of this motif it is not surpris- 
ing that having first appeared in Homer it was later 
used in an cpigram applied to him. His explanation 
(pp. 21-2) of AP 16.294.4, taiz Motoag Zictey 
natpiéa xai yerery, ‘Seine Gesellschaft waren die 
Musen,... Also, nur die Musen wissen dariiber 
Bescheid (sc. wo die Herkunft des Dichters zu suchen 
ist)’, seems to me most improbable. Surely it is 
simplest to translate ‘For the sake of his poetry 
(Motea = Dichthunst, as noted by Skiadas) he 
abandoned his home and family’, which supports the 
explanation rejected by Skiadas (thid.). Even if we 
agree with Skiadas that the more striking sense ‘For 
the company of the Muses ..." is preferable, there 
is no need to follow his interpretation of the line as a 
whole, On p. 103 Skiadas explains ‘AAdda|macar des 
(of Homer, AP 7.7.1) with ‘er hat als griechischer 
Dichter in und durch seine Epen ganz Hellas 
gerihmt’. This seems to me a very strained 
interpretation of the Greek and I would endorse 
Beckby's explanation (expressly rejected by Skiadas) 
that Homer sang of the heroes from all Greece, At 
p- 146, 1.10 Skiadas is surely wrong to reject as false 
the lemma to AP 9.522, els "Ounpor. The poem is 
addressed to Homer's works, and such a metonomous 
use of “Opnpog has already been correctly under- 
stood by Skiadas at p. 197, 11.23-4, ‘wo natiirlich 
“Opnpor = homerische Dichtung’ (ef. also p. 149, 
1t.g-5 and p. i72, t1.1-2). Skiadas’ attempt 
(p. 155) to explain what he considers to be a contra- 
diction involved in 11.5 and 6 of AP 9.166 (se. that 
this couplet is really an answer to the point of the two 
preceding couplets and has been wrongly attached 
to them to make a single epigram) is surely mis- 
guided. He has simply missed the dowble entendre in 
the words "Jdids and "Oddeora, the former being 
meant to remind us of the proverbial expression 
“Taiz waxd and the latter of the popular etymology 
‘Oduooniz (and so alo -e): dévccoyar (Od. 
19.407-9). 

Having checked a portion, albeit a comparatively 
small portion, of the countless references in this book 
I have only found one mistake: p. 9, 1.5 for E144 
read E114. I have noted 25 misprints in the whole 
book. 

A. W. James, 

Selwyn College, Cambridge. 
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Pépecw (P.) La méthode historique de Polybe. 
Paris: “Les Belles Lettres’. 1964. Pp. 644. 
Fr. 50. 

Polybius has a good deal to say about his own 
method of writing history and still more about the 
faults of his contemporaries’ methods; but his practice 
does not always conform to the recommendations he 
makes and his theories themselves, heatedly advo- 
cated, are not always very clearly developed. The 
subject which Professor Pédech has chosen for this 
long study is therefore a serious and fascinating one; 
he has treated it with great thoroughness and some 
originality; the book he has produced is nevertheless 
rather disappointing. 

The first chapter discusses the question of Polybius’ 
own description of his technique; Pédech, following 
Schweighacuser and Walbank, argues that the 
phrase spayyartix?) ictopia, so far from being any 
specific kind of history is only to be contrasted with 
mythology or legendary history (as Polybius implies 
at [X.1.2) so that it means no more than history in 
our sense of the word. Pédech, however, goes on 
to look for the phrase by which Polybius does identify 
his own kind of history and finds it in Grodesn Tit} 
istopia, which he understands quite reasonably as 
history including evidence and argument rather than, 
as Walbank (Commentary on Polybius, 8 n. 6), ‘history 
which investigates causes’. No doubt, Polybius 
regarded his history as daodeuwtutj) rather than 
otherwise and uses the term to distinguish his full 
narrative from the preliminary sketch of Books I and 
II (at 1197.9, where Pédech (46 n. 108) accepts the 
reading of the corrector of WVaticanus 124—rf> 
idfag Kai daodemtuxiy iotopias}, But this is the 
only time Polybius used the term in the surviving 
parts of his work and there is nothing to suggest that 
he regarded it as of special importance. ‘This search 
for a phrase is surely a dead end; Polybius told us 
how he thought history should be written but not 
what correctly written history should be called, nor 
does it matter. 

The next six chapters (pp. 54-354), amounting to 
about half the whole book, are devoted to the study 
of historical causation in Polybius, Chapter II 
analyses the theory set out at IIL6-7.g and XXII. 
1.2—11 that all wars have their alias, Mpopacers, 
and dpyij; he then (Chapter IIT) examines the 
origins of all the wars covered by Polybius’ history 
on the assumption that the theory of causation was 
applied in every, or almost every, case, Chapters 
IV-VII discuss the role of individuals in the causal 
process, the historian’s use of speeches, his analysis 
of constitutions as the causes of historical events 
and finally—the critical question—the relationship 
between these theories of causation and Polybius* 
concept of riyy. A great deal of this is of value; 
in particular, Pédech brings out well how much 
emphasis is placed on the thoughts, plans and 
characters of individual statesmen and how complex 
is the vocabulary of psychological states which 
Polybius has at his command to express this emphasis ; 
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it may, however, be doubted whether he is right in 
insisting (pp. 80-88) that causes are themselves 
intellectual processes, for they seem in fact to be 
either events which influence decisions or else the 
emotional condition of the men who take the decisions 
(e.g. the rapaciousness of the Actolians) and Walbank 
is probably right to take ITI. 6.7 as defining causes 
as ‘events which influence in advance our purposes 
and decisions’ (Commentary p. 306). More seriously, 
the whole study of the causes of wars seems based on 
a false assumption; we do not know whether Polybius 
did or did not apply his rigid theory of the causes of 
wars in all cases. He explains it with reference to 
the Second Punic war and offers the war with 
Antiochus and Alexander's invasion of Asia as 
parallels (III. 6-7); he returns to it in his account 
of the third Macedonian War (XXII. 18); in both 
passages, he is making the polemical point that earlier 
writers have mistaken pretexts for causes. But have 
we any reason to assume that Polybius always applied 
his theory? The only test case available is the Social 
War, the only other war for which we have a full 
discussion of origins (IV. 9-13). Here the airia 
is simply Actolian greed; the dpy1j is the Achacan 
declaration of war, not, as in the theory, the opening 
of hostilities: the rest of these ten chapters gives a long 
narrative described as 7 dydpyy which includes 
various negotiations, conferences, raids and the battle 
at Caphyae. It is far from clear how all this relates 
to the theory of III. 6-7, but certain that if Polybius 
is applying his theory at all he is doing so very loosely. 
Thus, even if Polybius regularly used this kind of 
analysis—and it is in itself a restrictive and schematic 
analysis—it would be useless to try to guess how; 
Pédech's Chapter III is largely devoted to just this. 

The second half of the book offers a serics of 
studies of varying value on more or less independent 
topics. The least satisfactory is perhaps Chapter 
WIL which discusses Polybius’ use of oral evidence, 
of documents and of arguments from probability. 
Pédech touches lightly on the many problems of this 
subject without offering solid argument on any of 
them. Thus, the apparent contradiction between 
the treaty of 212 between Rome and the Actolians, 
which we now know from an inscription, and the 
version of it assumed in negotiations at Pol. XVIII. 
48 is resolved with the thought that ‘ce n'est pas la 
premiére fois que des négociateurs antiques ignorent 
superbement la tencur des traités’ (pp. 983 ff). 
Again, the Carthage treaties are glanced at rather 
than studied and the views of Nenci (Historia 7 [1954] 
275 ff.) adopted without argument (pp. 385 ff). All 
too often, in fact, Pédech rejects out of hand criticisms 
of his author's reliability or consistency; he is aston- 
ished to find Phylarchus’ view on the fall of Mantinea 
taken seriously ‘en dépit de la critique de Polybe' 
(p. 598 and n. 5); while even that little ‘difficulté 
irritante’ over the position of Saguntum is abolished 
without discussion on the authority of one of 
Carcopino’s least persuasive suggestions (REA 55 
[1953] 258 ff.) (p. 184 and n. 421). Yet these few 
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occasions where we have a document or a rival 
account offer our only hope of testing the reality of 
Polybius’ professed passion for truth. 

On the other hand, Chapters X and XII, on 
Polybius' contributions to chronology and geography 
respectively, contain the most forceful and original 
argument in the whole book and represent very sub- 
stantial progress in the study of the Histories. Pédech 
had already suggested in CRAI 1955, 367 ff., that the 
chronology of IT. 14 ff., the narrative of the Gallic 
Wars, was founded on a system of Olympiad years; 
where an ordinal number is used to show the time 
passed since the last reported event, the reckoning i 
inclusive, but where a cardinal number is used to 
indicate the interval (e.g. ten years passed), the event 
which follows is placed in the following year (i.e. the 
eleventh). Pédech now argues that a framework of 
this kind lay behind the whole of the Histories and 
that events are carefully grouped according to their 
Olympiad dating, even though the indications given 
are generally in terms of the seasons and the arrange- 
ment of the narrative is very flexible to allow for the 
unified description of the individual campaigns. All 
this is very persuasive and will require the most care- 
ful consideration. The final chapter again develops 
earlier published work, particularly on book XXXIV 
(cf, Les etudes classiques 27 [1956] 3 ff.); Pédech seeks to 
trace the development of Polybius’ interest and exper- 
tise in the field of geography and to associate this with 
the travels of the author after 151. He argues accord- 
ingly that those excursuses which show this developed 
geography, including Books XIT and XXXALV, must 
belong to a revision of the work later than 146. 

It is an unexpected Polybius who emerges from 
this book. Where others have seen the retired states- 
man obsessed with knowing the truth, but rancorous 
in criticism and superficial when he turns to 
generalisation, Pédech has found a professional savant, 
studying profoundly in philosophy, geography and 
chronology, above all consistent in his views on 
history and his application of these to his work. 
I, for one, still find Polybius’ views on tiyy thoroughly 
muddled (despite Chapter VII), his analysis of the 
Roman constitution inconsistent (despite Chapter VI) 
and his theory of causation superficial (despite 
Chapter IL). It is pleasant that Polybius has found 
so sympathetic a commentator and there is no doubt 
that Professor Pédech has considerably widened our 
appreciation of Polybius’ enormous achievement; but 
it is a pity that the Polybius with whom he sympathises 
should be so largely of his own making. 

Jj. A. Nowri. 

University College London. 


Procius. Eléments de théologie. Trans. J. 
Trouillard. Paris: F. Aubier. 1965. Pp. 193. 
Price not stated. 

Trouillard’s new translation of the Elements of 

Theology, the first in French, is largely based on the 
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edition of Dodds. It contains, in addition to the 
text, a short account of Proclus’ life and works and a 
fairly brief introduction to the Elements themselves. 
The translation is accompanied by footnotes, which, 
however, are comparatively limited in scope, being 
mainly concerned with cross-references and refer- 
ences to other works of Proclus and his predecessors. 
They are insufficiently detailed to provide much help 
to the philosophical reader who is not already well 
versed in Neoplatonism. Such readers will be 
obliged to refer to the edition of Dodds, 

As far as Proclus can be made easy to read, 
Trouillard’s version has made him so. It will be 
useful to those readers (more numerous in France 
than elsewhere) who can support their reading of 
the text by listening to experts discoursing on the 
individual propositions. 

In Proposition 180 Trouillard rejects the reading 
of Dodds for the unintelligible text of Creuzer. 

Joun M. Ret. 


University College, Toronto. 


Bowra (C.M.) Landmarks in Greek literature. 
London: Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 1966. Pp. 
xi-+ 284. 55 illus. £2 153. 

These are chapters from the history of Greek 
literature intended for students and lovers of litera- 
ture who are assumed to be not entirely uninformed 
but probably unfamiliar with the language. Passages 
are quoted in English, a few in the versions of old 
favourites like Rogers or Murray but mostly in the 
author's renderings into equivalent metres—not that 
his admirable account of Greek metre and language 
gives much justification for the practice. Whatever 
literature-lovers may feel, students are likely to think 
them old-fashioned. 

In a book of this size covering the whole subject 
from the beginnings to the Hellenistic poets, with the 
exception of a few of the more indigestible topics such 
as dramatic fragments and scientific prose along with 
Aristotle, it would be unreasonable to expect much 
novelty. But Sir Maurice writes with remarkable 
zest and freshness both on subjects which he has 
already treated at greater length and on others, like 
Thucydides and Plato, on which he has had little 
occasion to comment. However, the scheme of the 
book, which in the interest of continuous exposition 
avoids reference to controversy and even to alterna- 
tive possibilities, has certain disadvantages for 
students, who may miss the hints of doubt and 
uncertainty which would be appropriate to a fuller 
treatment. For instance, the latter part of the Jad 
is bathed in a warm ethical glow by the comment on 
24. 27-30, though this unique allusion to the Judge- 
ment of Paris has been suspect since the days of 
Aristarchus. Again, Euripides’ acquaintance with 
Philosophy may have been ‘at a low and popularized 
level’, but since this is the only level at which the 
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subject could well be introduced into drama no 
certainty is possible. 

Sometimes those who do not know the facts already 
will be misled by too concise statements: ‘Socrates 
is known to have written verses’ suggests something 
more than his prison experiments; ‘only fragments 
of Hypereides survive’ implies less of continuity than 
is in fact present in his remains: the number of 
occasions when four actors appeared in tragedy is so 
small that it would be truer to say there were not 
more than three. That the Danaid trilogy is about 
‘the right of a woman to marry the man she loves’ 
may apply to Hypermnestra, hardly to the other 
forty-nine Danaids. The climax of the Septem is not 
so much that Eteocles decides to fight, but that 
having decided to fight he discovers that, unless he 
changes his mind, he will fight his own brother. It 
is true that the group of plays with which Euripides 
competed in 491 #.c. was placed third, but consider- 
ing that Sophocles was second that year and 
Euphorion, perhaps with a tetralogy of his father’s, 
first, it is taking a good deal for granted to say that 
one particular play, the Medea, ‘made a bad impres- 
sion’. At times it is difficult to avoid the suspicion 
that memories assembled from past readings have 
not been checked against the text. In the Agamemnon, 
whether or not Cassandra had a chariot to herself, 
for which the Argument is hardly evidence, her 
vision came to her after, not before, she was sum- 
moned into the palace by Clytemnestra. There is 
nothing in the text of the P.V. to imply that Io's 
“monstrous gadfly’ was represented on the stage, nor 
in that of the 0.7. to support the notion that 
Oedipus left Thebes at the end of the play; he wanted 
to leave, but if O.C. 499 is evidence he stayed at 
Thebes for a substantial time. According to the 
Frogs Euripides did not ‘displace’ Aeschylus in Hades; 
he laid claim to the throne of tragedy and found 
some support, but Aeschylus had not given way when 
Dionysus arrived. But these are details and do not 
affect the value of the sound and sober critical judg- 
ments which characterise the book. 

The 40 pages of photographs are well reproduced 
but mostly familiar, A word of warning might have 
been given that the pegs on which stands the Rieti 
statuette of a tragic actor are not gigantic buskins. 

D. W. Lucas. 

King's College, Cambridge, 


Lucas (F. L.) Trans, Greek poetry. London: 
Dent. 1966. Pp. xxxviii + 250. 2 maps. 
ras, Gd, 

This is a republication in the Everyman Library of 
part of Greek Poetry for Everyman, issued in 1957 and 
reviewed in JHS 1952 (p. 126). A few small changes 
have been made, including the addition of a short 
appendix on the Palatine Anthology; but the main 
difference from the previous work is the omission of 
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the lengthy selections from the /liad and Odyssey, both 
of which are already available in other Everyman 
volumes. The dramatists are also absent, as they 
were reserved for Greek Drama _for Everyman, published 
in 1954. It seems questionable whether Greek Poetry 
is a reasonable title for a book in which neither 
Homer nor tragedy nor comedy is represented: 
Minor Greek Poetry would have been more appropriate 
to most of its contents. But some of Lucas's versions 
are felicitous and his introductions and notes contain 
much that is entertaining, if not always profitable. 
A wide public will be grateful for the inclusion of this 
volume in the Everyman Library. 
H. C. Baupry. 


University of Southampton. 


SzEMERENYI (O.) Syncope in Greek and Indo- 
European and the nature of Indo-European 
accent. (A/ON, sezione linguistica, quaderni, 
3.) Naples: Istituto Universitario Orientale. 
1964. Pp. xvii + 428. Lire 7,500. 

‘In languages with a stress accent, like English, an 
unaccented short vowel is often suppressed.’ “Such 
syncope of short vowels is unknown in ancient Greck 
with its pitch accent, but is very common in Latin.’ 
So Buck, Comp. Gram. 98, 99, stating the consensus. 
It was not always so: both de Saussure and Kretsch- 
mer advocated Greek syncope in their day, although 
they did not make the important distinction between 
Hellenistic examples (when the emergence of the 
stress accent complicates matters) and classical or 
preclassical cases. 5S. at once proceeds to annul the 
law of no Greek syncope by adducing examples of it 
which he considers certain: 14 of loss of « or v, 24 
ofeoro. Each word is treated in exhaustive detail 
as the author spreads himself in an ample, lucid, and 
digressive style. Much space is spent in refutation, 
for these words do not come up here for the first time, 
and since philological explanation entails placing a 
word in a general scheme of derivation, the refutation 
ranges far and wide to abolish all support for any 
solutions but syncopes. Persuasiveness naturally 
varies. [I should sort the arguments and examples 
into five groups: 


(1) affirmation of some certain cases: ¢.g. 'A(p:)oro- 
in. Thessalian prosopography, #A(v)for, offo)sar, 
adei(o)r, tinfo)te, Whatever the concealing verbi- 
age, syncope has here always had its supporters. 

(2) denial of residual athematic conjugation: e.g. 
fa(ce)rar, gép(e}re, Cyrenian térrai and Alemanic 
wévro (ctéA(e)rar, xéa(e}ro, with ‘Doric’ A>» before 
dental). 

(3) denial of fluctuations in gradation: e.g. 
dop(e)rends, d(e)yos, m{é)dclpor, peoqufipia ¢—qpepla 
(an LE *-4mria is impossible under the Sievers-Edgerton 
Law, which would require *-émrria), 6p(o)y7- 

(4) denial of variations in suffix: e.g. Gdap(v)ros, 
awx(t)vdg, mip(t}ro¢, Ionic yAar(i)dier, which, being 
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derived from yAugira, requires an exceptional dissimi- 
lation, ai-1-1 > a-1-1, 

(5) revision of etymology: c.g. -aAai/d)tarog, 
relying on the attested chronological relation of 
aaAmératec and aadaltarog; hence also yepar(a)tarag 
and xparar(oe); ado; (and other xpatar- composita). 


The author's discussion of these words can hardly 
itself be discussed at briefer length, but in general 
terms it must be a minimum concession that vowel 
syncope is a possible explanation of a considerable 
number of Greck forms. How many of these are 
certain and to how many should be given a con- 
firmatory role? In the latter class 5. puts o(e)pe, 
"Ade(tjuder, tet(o)paxctom  {aceepting Kisch’s 
tétopa *xdta as the basis), and the monosyllabic 
forms of dissyllabic bases before nasals (type 
téd(o)ser). The conservative philologist might well 
argue that my group (5), or even groups (2)—(5), can 
be given no higher status, with the object of making 
the base too small to carry the philological conclusion. 
Yet those who have accepted Brugmann's IE frica- 
tives (or their latter day replacements) on very scanty 
evidence will be hard pressed to condense S."s list to 
such a length. 

Since there is some relation theoretically between 
frequency and syncope, it is striking that the more 
frequent the word the more attractive philologically 
is S."s syncope, as in group (1) above, Of the rarer 
words one wonders if «(v)}reidew and the loanwords 
auvp(prien and x(v)pyeds are to be given much 
weight. Were *xvrdder attested it would be called 
a Volksetymologie for sure, cf. the usual reaction to 
a(e)Jeuidec. S, demolishes the current explanation 
of the initial sibilant of omipyy (contamination with 
the ghost word *aytpor) but does not replace it. 
Perhaps the -v- is not adjectival, but both it and the 
sibilant derive from a phrase, such as Ugaritic smn 
mr ‘oil of myrrh’, which contained the distinctive 
features of apipry in the same way as “Exra@po; 
reproduces those of Egypt. pa Hapi. ypuod; is a 
syncope of the sort needed only if Greek certainly 
borrowed the term as *yvpood:. I cannot see that 
we are obliged to assume this even if it is allowed that 
the Semitic vocalism of the first syllable had not yet 
been reduced to schwa at the time of borrowing, for 
phonetic shifts at the moment of entry are not to be 
described in as rigorous terms as internal develop- 
ments and may be violent, Also there may be 
counter-examples: Astour has connected Apijpo; with 
d¢rér (<"dararu) where a parallel phonetic process 
to that envisaged for ypved; would involve a syncope 
of a, which is impossible. 

The words of group (2) are particularly interesting, 
for it is here that etymology is linked with regularities 
at a deep linguistic level. S. makes a masterly use 
of the advances in structural IE philology over the 
last thirty years which does not exclude personal 
views. Thus the derivation of épyvia from a perf. 
part. “dipoyvia depends on the Attic reduplication 
(the only type attested in this verb) being secondary: 
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it has on the contrary been advanced as very basic 
TE. Here we have part of the author's vague hostility 
to parts of the laryngeal theory, and we are promised 
a disquisition. 

The theoretical status of syncope, along with dis- 
similation, metathesis, and other ‘spontancous’, 
‘sporadic’, or ‘isolated’ changes has long been un- 
satisfactory. Some have begun to operate with the 
concept of ‘weak phonetic change’, a sound-change 
of low predictability because of paradigmatic 
resistance, consciousness of etymological connection, 
low frequency of words involved, etc. With such an 
approach syncope can be integrated into the linguistic 
history of Greek in a fairly normal way. It is defined 
as affecting short unaccented (or sometimes un- 
accented) vowels, the physically shortest vowels 
(never a), chiefly between single consonants, and 
before those consonants known to have a physically 
shortening effect, in words of at least three syllables. 
The chief trouble is that the temporal dimension is 
very long, from the earliest discernible period to the 
end of classical times. However, 5S. is willing to 
think of syncope as inherent in language generally if 
the volume of a syllable falls below some critical 
level, and may thus be hypothesised even for TE itself. 
A few possibilities are advanced. 

The pages on the nature of accentuation are few 
and cautious in view of current disputes over the 
contrast of stress and pitch, and S. modestly con- 
cludes with the hope that his work may remove some 
of the obstacles to progress in that direction. It will 
certainly impose some rethinking on students of 
Greek linguistic history. 

J. B. Hamsworrn. 

Aing's College, London. 


Baver (F.) Les composés grecs du type de 

(Etudes et commentaires, 57.) 

Paris: (C. Klincksieck. 1965. Pp. ix -+- 199. 
Fr. 90. 

The ttle of this book must be taken in a narrow 
sense: the Author is here concerned mainly, and 
almost exclusively, with those Greek compounds 
which have as their second element -oupyde or -opydc 
or similar dialect forms. It may be as well to stress 
at the beginning that the philological problems 
created by these compounds are important cnough 
to justify an independent work—and indeed it is the 
great merit of Mile. Bader to have put them clearly, 
perhaps for the first time, and to have offered for 
most of them what I believe is probably the best 
solution obtainable in the terms of the evidence 
available. 

A first chapter discusses some formal and semantic 
problems connected with the base *wer-g-. The 
Mycenaean evidence points to a verbal present 
*worzd from *wrg-+d, for which an alternative form 
*worzd is theoretically possible, though not attested, 
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According to the Author, the forms of the First 
Millennium (/)épdo and (/)péfw should be taken 
as analogical formations from *worg-yd/*warg-yo and 
*wrog-yd/*wrag-vd respectively. The causes of this 
development should be found in the one case in the 
presence of (/)¢pyor and its group and in the other 
case in that of the ancient aorist (F)péfa. Miycen- 
acan weze (werzei) on the other hand is a direct 
continuation of the original zero grade present; its 
meaning—the Author maintains—would have a 
definite religious connotation and would be almost 
identical with that of te-re-ja. 1 cannot help feeling 
that all this discussion is rather nebulous, The 
inferences about early and late forms and the pre- 
historic or protohistoric analogical processes can 
hardly be proved and do not rise above the status of 
attractive guesses. As for the Mycenaean documents 
taken into consideration the author occasionally tries 
to extract from them more than they can offer, at the 
risk of stretching the evidence too far. For instance, 
I do not see how one can accept that the basic argu- 
ment for the religious meaning of wo-ze in Pylos is 
its synonimity with v-reja and then proceed to 
assume that there may be some nuance in meaning 
which distinguishes te-re-ja from two-ze, 

With Chapter 2 begins the central nucleus of the 
book which almost assumes the overtones of a 
fascinating ‘who done it’. The data of the problem 
are relatively simple, Myc. i-je-ro-wo-4o offers the 
expected form of the compound nomen agentis from 
this root: o vocalism and (presumably) accent on the 
final syllable are present in the second element. 
Thus this type is differentiated from, c.g. a bakuerihi 
(like jodeddwrvdos), which would have an ¢ 
ablaut and a regressive accent. The Attic com- 
pounds in -orpyds; and the dialect forms in -mpydg 
or -apydc may be taken back to -o-{w)orgas. How- 
ever, not all the evidence is so straightforward. 
Homer has forms in -o-epyég with ¢ vocalism and 
final accent, even where we would expect a nomen 
agentis in -o-(F)oppic, and -p-epyde compounds 
continue to appear in dactylic poetry, where they 
correspond to the terms in -oupyds frequent in 
jambics, Further, the -o-epydc nomina agentis 
appear in Herodotus, but not in the Ionic inscriptions 
(where -opyds is the rule), Mille, Bader’s thesis— 
which I believe must be accepted—is that in Homer 
and elsewhere -o-epyds is an artificial form. In the 
epic poems it represents a more ancient -0-(iw)orgor, 
and is due to an attempt to preserve the disyllabic 
scansion after the contraction had taken place in the 
spoken language. In later authors it becomes a 
poetic formation coexisting with the usual “OUP OS, 
and as such appears in dactylic poetry down to the 
Byzantine period, In Herodotus it is one of the many 
Homerisms. However, a different grade of authen- 
ticity pertains to forms like depyds: here the Attic 
ayic points indeed to a nomen agentis (cf. the 
accent) with an carly ¢ vocalism (4 is a contraction 
of ae- and not of *ac-): this is obviously secondary 
but ‘authentic’, that is to say is due to a regular 
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process of analogy determined by the influence of 
épyor, its derivates and its compounds. 

In spite of its many minutiac, excursuses and dis- 
cussions the book manages to focus, as if through a 
magnifying glass, 2 fascinating piece of the history of 
Greck. One point in particular emerges: though 
the epic language may be even more artificial than 
we think, yet we are once more obliged to acknow- 
ledge that its influence on the written language at 
any stage of its development can hardly be overrated. 
For all this we must be grateful to the author—and 
for one further thing: it is rare to find a book which 
for all its technicalities is as readable as this one. 

A. Morrurco Davies. 


St Hilda's College, Oxford. 


Gorpow (C. H.) Evidence for the Minoan 
e. Ventnor, N.J.: Ventnor Publishers. 
i966. Pp.x +44. 12 plates. $6.00. 

This handsomely produced book, which is largely 
a restatement of the author's previously published 
work, ‘aims at providing qualified scholars with all 
the evidence they need for understanding the North- 
west Semitic character of Minoan’. Eteocypriote, 
Eteocretan, Linear A, and the Phaistos Disk are 
claimed to represent dialects of the same language 
‘mutually intelligible’ with Phoenician. The histori- 
cal picture put with this is that of a Crete-centred 
thalassocracy dominating the cultural and economic 
life of the coastland of the whole eastern Meciter- 
rancan—<Africa, Asia, Europe, and the islands. The 
*palace-building Minoans’ themselves were ‘North- 
west Semites mainly from the Delta. However, they 
were essentially the same people as the other 
North-west Semites in Libya, Palestine, Phoenicia, 
Syria, etc., so that it would be a mistake to insist that 
all of the carly Minoans came exclusively from the 
Delta.’ 

The last part of this final sentence is perhaps the 
only one in the book that the present reviewer finds 
he can agree with wholeheartedly. G.'s case rests 
on the decipherments proposed, and none of them 
is conclusive. Eteocypriote receives 24 pages: four 
of the twelve words in the Amathus inscription are 
given ‘probable’ Semitic interpretations, the re- 
mainder ‘tentative’ ones. This is judged enough to 
show that Eteocypriote is N.W. Semitic ‘in vocabu- 
lary, morphology, and syntax’. The seven 
Eteoeretan inscriptions get fuller treatment, and are 
made to yield 25 Semitic words for which ‘contextual 
evidence is strong and in five key cases corroborated 
bilingually’. A single example will suffice to show 
the strength of this corroboration. The letters 
KOMN, which occur on three of the inscriptions 
(nowhere certainly as a complete word), are equated 
with ‘the Semitic ghn — cheese’, on the unverified 
assumption that they answer to tor trpor in one of 
the Dreros inscriptions, 

Coming to the Minoans proper, the Phaistos Disk 
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(‘related to Linear A as Egyptian Hieroglyphs are 
to Hieratic’!) is deciphered in three pages. This is, 
I think, a record for brevity, though we are told 
that ‘more work’ remains to be done. Linear A 
itself is made to yield some two dozen Scmitic words, 
Most, if not all, of them have been previously sug- 
gested by the author, A few are, in my view at 
least, plausible enough to warrant a full and dis- 
passionate examination of the case they present. 
But unfortunately G., though his expert knowledge 
would qualify him to give us one, docs not do so. 
His method remains one of making suggestions. As 
an example of it one may take his treatment of the 
group Lg2-L57 found on a pithos fragment (Brice 
II 3) from Knossos. G."s argument is simply that 
since other pithoi carry the wine ideogram, the word 
on this pithos may be ja-ne = Hebrew yayn- = wine. 
There is no mention of the grave uncertainty of the 
phonetic value given to Laz (which he elsewhere 
makes even more unlikely by giving the same value 
to Lior); no mention that the word is the middle one 
of at least three; no mention that pithoi could contain 
other commodities. 

Such interpretations could only be accepted if they 
supported each other and resulted in a coherent 
picture. G. is aware of this and includes chapters 
on orthography, phonetics, and morphology. But 
these turn out to be a series of ad hoe justifications and 
serve rather to reveal the contradictions than to 
explain them. For instance on the identification 
KOMN = ghn = cheese, we are told that ‘K stands 
for etymological g’ and that ‘it looks very much as if 
the voiced stops shifted to surds in Eteocretan’. This 
might be tenable ify was not used, But even in the 
meagre handful of inscriptions that we have it is 
used (‘though rarely’!), and has to be explained. 
This is done by calling it ‘a positional variant {!) 
without etymological significance: thus = sve 
(<*yakin) with original & becoming voiced g inter- 
yocalically’, These are the cadences, not the 
arguments, of scholarship—what those who write 
about the degenerate phase of Homeric epic call 
‘traditional formulae used non-traditionally’. 

The book, therefore, will only persuade the con- 
verted. But it does perform the service of giving us 
G.'s views within a single cover. It also reveals very 
clearly the basic fallacy on which this sort of ‘deci- 
pherment’ proceeds. One may call it the philosophy 
of the shot-gun. The more pellets you put into the 
air the greater your chance of success. Some birds 
at least are bound to be shot clean, and if others are 
only winged or even missed altogether what does it 
matter? There is always the second barrel. On 
these rules everything in G.'s book makes sense—the 
triumphantly-produced lists of identified words, the 
ignoring of contrary evidence (for if victory goes 
simply to the best bag everything else will just fall 
away as irrelevant), the invitations to others to come 
forward with supporting contributions, and sentences 
such as “The decipherment is validated by the estab- 
lished results; it isin no way shaken by inconclusive or 
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even mistaken details beyond those established results’. 
But the true rules of the game are quite different. 
What G. establishes are possibilities not results; and of 
course the multiplication of possibilities, however pro- 
tracted, docs not of itself increase probability. 
Maurice Pore. 


University of Cape Town. 


Dorma (ML) Avviamento allo studio del Mi- 
ceneo: struttura, problemi e¢ testi, ([ncun- 
abula Graeca, 8.) Rome: Edizioni dell'Ateneo. 
1965. Pp. 281. 6 plates. 15 text figures. 
Lire 6,000. 

The formula followed in this book is that already 
adopted successfully in such standard works ag 
Ventris and Chadwick's Documents and Palmer's 
Interpretation, A long Introduction (pp. 15-99) deals 
first with the linguistic and cultural ambience in 
which Linear B developed, and then, after a chapter 
on the decipherment, it offers a detailed description 
of the script and its spelling conventions. A few 
pages are dedicated to the non-syllabic signs (*ideo- 
grams’, etc., but I would prefer ‘logograms’) and to 
the system of measures. The reader will perhaps 
regret that a manual which ts meant for university 
students, ic. for non-specialists, should dedicate only 
nine lines to the units of measurement (p. 43). No 
doubt it is useful to issue the warning that Mycenaean 
does not use a decimal system, but it might be even 
more interesting to go into the details of the system 
used, so that it could be compared, e.g., with those 
of the Near East. Moreover, most of the texts lose 
much of their significance, and indeed become 
almost incomprehensible—especially to the student— 
if the ratios between the various quantities of land 
or of goods are not made clear. Chapter 5, which 
follows, deals in detail with a number of linguistic 
problems—the position of Mycenaean among the 
Greek dialects, its similarity to classical Greek, its 
archaisms, etc.; at the end a brief picture of the 
grammar is given. The last chapter offers a short 
description of all the series of tablets in Cnossos, 
Pylos, etc. There follows (pp. 100 ff.) an anthology 
of tablets divided by class and by localities. The 
text is given in transliteration and is accompanied 
by a number of textual notes. A translation is 
provided whenever possible while the commentary 
concentrates on the doubtful points, A short 
glosary (divided in sections listing respectively 
lexical items, gods’ names, proper names and place 
names) and a long bibliography complete the book. 

No doubt Italian students will welcome such an 
introduction to Mycenacan; Doria’s knowledge of 
the texts and of their bibliography is complete and 
up-to-date and his choice of tablets for discussion 
appears on the whole acute and reliable. One may 
wonder, however, if it is correct from a purely 
pedagogical point of view to offer for each phenome- 
non a long series of examples, some of which are 
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certain and recognized as such by general consensus, 
while others would probably be doubted by a large 
number of scholars. For instance, it docs not seem 
opportune to use (p. 55) the infinitive wo-ze-¢ (from 
-*-¢-sen??') to illustrate the dropping of the inter- 
vocalic s in Mycenaean, when the origin of the 
infinitive is not completely established. Similarly, 
why quote ma-ra-ku (p. 56) as a sure example of 
preservation of the cluster mr in Mycenaean, when 
the reading of the word is doubtful (ma-ra-tu or 
ma-ra-f1) and its interpretation even more so? Of 
this the reader is warned later (p. 120), but not at 
the relevant passage. The student should also be 
careful to read the commentary to the texts quoted 
and not to content himself with the translation: a 
few inconsistencies between the latter and the com- 
mentary and/or the glossary are to be observed and 
no doubt will be corrected in a second edition, Thus 
da-mo-ke-ro (‘Ta 711) is taken as ‘*damokolon “titolo 
di un notabile”’ in the glossary at p. 222, but the 
translation of Ta 711 (p. 163) reads ‘Cid che vide P. 
quando il Re investi Damoclo [proper name] del 
titolo di ...', while the commentary seems to 
hesitate between the two possible interpretations. 
In this particular case the crux can probably be 
resolved; in fact, a mew join seems to prove that 
da-mo-ko-ro is a title and not a proper name. 

Needless to say, the specialist will be more interested 
in seeing Doria’s own views and interpretations; 
from this angle a complete reading of the book will 
prove rewarding, though most of his findings have 
already appeared in print in several articles. For 
my part, I find particularly interesting the suggestion 
(p. 77) that the supposed dissimilation of labiovelars 
in the doublets o-pe-ga/o-ge-ga and pe-re-qo-ta/ ge-re-go-ta 
is really an assimilation of the type p—i”>k—{ 
found in Latin and Celtic. However, it is unfortu- 
nate that the two words in question are proper names 
for which various etymologies are possible so that 
real certainty cannot be reached. The only other 
cxample i-po-po-go (cf. i-go: Trang) is taken by Doria 
as an instance of dissimilation: Myc. g—g>p—q. 
In this he may well be right, but if so, it would seem 
more economical to classify the two doublets under 
the same heading of dissimilation. Or should we 
think of an assimilation of labials even in the case of 
i-po-po-go, i.e, of Myc, g—p>p—p?? In any case, 
the whole problem should probably be reconsidered, 
in view of the fact that its solution might have some 
importance for the classification of Mycenaean 
among the Greek dialects. 

Notwithstanding the many typographical diffi- 
culties the book is well printed and prsecited: I have 
noticed very few misprints and omissions, all of which 
may be easily corrected, In spite of the Vertiginous 
rate of bibliographical growth in Mycenaean studies 
it is likely that this introduction will be of useful 
service to a number of students for many years to 
come, 


: A. Morpurco Davies, 
St Hilda's College, Oxford. 
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Heveeck (A.) Aus der Welt der friihgriechi- 
schen Lineartafeln. (Studienhefte zur Alter- 
tumswissenschaft, 12.) Gottingen: Vandenhoeck 
& Ruprecht. 1966. Pp. 115. DM 11.80, 

Mycenology as a name for the study of the Linear 
B tablets and the world that produced them is now 
accepted in many languages, and English had better 
follow suit. Mycenological publications appear thick 
and fast, and 1967 will see the first International 
Mycenological Congress. Introductions to the sub- 
ject have now begun to appear in languages other 
than English: L. Deroy’s Jnitiation a J'épigrapdie 
mycénenne (1962; FHS Ixxxiv, 183 f.) and M. Doria’s 
Avviamento allo studio del miceneo (1965; JHS \xxxvi, 
160) are now joined by this admirable summary by 
the leading German Mycenologist, Professor <A, 
Heubeck. Within the limits of space it would be 
hard to improve upon this succinct and clearly 
written account of what we know and the problems 
we still face. 

H. starts with an account of the tablets, the script 
and the dialect: he believes that Mycenaean i not 
the direct ancestor of any one later dialect. The 
contents of the tablets are discussed under the 
headings: geography, history, political and social 
organisation, agriculture, arms, craftsmanship, and 
religion. Where interpretation is difficult H. does 
not hesitate to present alternatives; but for the most 
part his sound judgment has enabled him to choose 
the most plausible of the interpretations so far 
offered. To quote only a few examples: the territory 
controlled by Pylos should be confined to Messenia. 
The importance of chariots as a means of transport 
is emphasised, and recent work on the Mycenacan 
road system is quoted, Killen’s account of the 
Knossos sheep tablets is accepted. The Pylos Ta 
tablets are the records of an inspection on the 
appointment by the king of a da-mo-to-ro; H.'s judg- 
ment here has now been confirmed by new evidence 
that this is the title of an official. The o-ta tablets 
record the establishment of a coast-watching service 
a an emergency measure; the destruction of Pylos, 
together with all prominent Mycenaean sites, cannot 
be attributed to the Dorians, though it is perhaps a 
little bold to identify the raiders securely as the 
‘Peoples of the Sea’ and to ascribe the fall of Troy 
Vila to the same cause. 

More questionable are the following points. For 
o-ka H. proposes holkd, a modification of Mihlestein's 
holkas, = ‘ship’; this seems to me unlikely, but it 
makes little difference to the interpretation of this 
key series. On the Pylos E tablets, H. apparently 
Tejects the theory that the quantities of wheat repre- 
sent land; this is not only evidenced from Babylonia, 
but has been reported from several parts of the 
Mediterranean today (Sardinia, Yugoslavia and the 
Greek islands, where a man in Naxos was described 
as owning do anda dunfia ‘two bushels (s0 to 
speak) of vines’, for the amdxt & a measure of 
capacity). The aim of this system is to equate 
Parcels of land of equal productiveness, though their 
VOL. LXXXVII 
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superficial area may differ considerably; it is like the 
Persian measurement of distance in parasangs, or 
the modern Greek use of time to express distance in 
rough country. H.’s suggestion that the quantities 
represent rent payable by the onaieres raises more 
difficulties than it solves, 

On the Pylos Aa, Ab tablets H. accepts F. J. 
Tritsch’s hypothesis that the women and children 
are refugees; I have a complete discussion of this 
question in course of preparation, but here it should 
be enough to point out that the parallel tablets at 
Knossos (Ak) are so close that the same explanation 
must hold good there too; and H. himself has seen 
that these record the labour force for the textile 
industry. 

H. fails to make the point that ideograms are used 
exclusively with numerals as counting symbols, at 
least apart from the use of one ideogram to qualify 
another. On the other hand he takes the view that 
the ideograms are largely stereotypes, and may thus 
be used indiscriminately and even inappropriately 
where the verbal description describes the object 
more accurately, This enables him (p, 62) to accept 
D. J. N. Lee's suggestion that 4-ra-re-mo-te-rne-na 
means ‘fitted with wheels’ (a-mo-ta) despite the 
absence of wheels from the ideogram; equally the 
second tripod cauldron on PY Ta 641 has only one 
leg (e-me po-de) despite the representation of three in 
the ideogram. This is an idea which needs to be 
acriously considered, though examples are still too 
scarce for an easy solution. 

H. takes the view that the pairs of wheels listed on 
the Pylos Sa tablets refer ‘not to two single wheels, 
but to the complete undercarriage ... composed of 
axle and two wheels’, This view seems to me un- 
tenable, since the whole tractive effort of the two 
horses has to be transferred via the pole and axle to 
the wheels, and it is hard to imagine any temporary 
method of joining the axle to the framework which 
would withstand the strains involved. The axle 
must surely have been an integral part of the chassis, 
and the wheels would be separately mounted by pass- 
ing the hub over the ends of the ax!e and securing 
with linch-pins. The need for the wheels to balance, 
and to match in decoration, is sufficient to account 
for their being recorded as pairs. It is therefore 
inadvisable to regard we-je-ke-e as a compound of 
Aryoo; despite the linguistic difficulties there can be 
little doubt that the word means ‘in good condition’ 
as contrasted with no-pe-re-e “unserviceable’. 

In his presentation H. has adopted the useful con- 
vention of distinguishing reconstructed Mycenaean 
forms from transliterations by the use of italic type 
between oblique strokes, thus: pe-rv-s1-mi-we o-pe-ro 
|perusinwon ophelos!. This seems to me an excellent 
solution, and one which I shall imitate. On the 
other hand, [ must deplore the abandonment of the 
Wingspread Convention on the transcription of idco- 

graphic and metric signs, H. uses Latin words, but 
to substitute antes and ovis for ovis™ and ova is no 
gain and leaves one with no equivalent for the simple 
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ideogram with no mark of sex-distinction (ovts). 
For the metric signs H. adopts the clumsy (if 
rational) system proposed by Deroy; since the use of 
z, V, 8, T. etc. is now standard in all texts, it i a pity 
that an introduction fails even to mention this 
system. The question of the real values of the 
volumetric signs cannot be discussed here, but the 
value of 0.2 |. for z is in my opinion too low. 

The assumption of intervocalic -f- from -s- leads 
to numerous breaches of Grassmann’s law (c.g. 
te-o-jo /thehojo/, not to mention doubtful etymologies 
like /Poseidahéni!; in fact H. is inconsistent in his use 
of A: Trisérds p. 72, Tris-hérds p. 101; emé (instr. of 
el; p. 62) is perhaps a misprint for Aemé Other 
misprints: p. $1 for se-to-i-jo read se-to-i-ja; p. 61 for 
fe-re ja read te-re-ja; p. 66 (Jo 498. 9) read [ro] -s-0; 
p. 85 read /thirdkes!, Safran (p. 80) is a slip for 
Safflor (English safflower, Carfhamus tinclorins) as a 
translation of /Amdhor). 

Joux Cuapwicr. 


Dmoning College, Cambridge. 


Deroy (L.) and Girarp (M.) Le cadastre 
mycénien de Pylos. (Incunabula Gracca, 10.) 
Rome: Edizioni dell’Ateneo. 1965. Pp. 196. 
tt plates, Lire 5,000. 

Concerning the linguistic aspects of the argument 
presented in this book I am not competent to judge, 
but it soon becomes obvious even to the rankest 
amateur that etymology is too often a first resort, that 
even where an etymology is brought in apparently 
to clinch an interpretation introduced on other 
grounds it was often actually the first cause, and that 
identification with Greek words of one-syllable stems 
or of two and even three-syllable words can not 
convince by their uniqueness where the spelling rules 
allow a multitude of other possibilities. “The authors 
frequently quote Homeric uses of words to lend 
veriimilitude to identifications of syllabary words 
with Greek, but often it is not so much the posible 
meaning that needs confirmation as the identification. 

The first and longer part builds up, in fourteen 
chapters (I-XIV), a picture of a Pylian land-register 
by means of almost all the E tablets (I). The first 
necessuty, proof that the grain-amounts define parcels 
of land, ts found (11) in the impossibility of other 
explanations (of. Ea for, Er g12). The usual under- 
standing of private and public lands is supported 
(111) by more refined (cf Ktimene as Antikleia’s 
‘own’ daughter in o 963) or new etymologies (result- 
ing from a search for a reduplicated ‘ke’ stem which 


might give the ‘public’ meaning). ‘The acquisition of 


both kinds of land is etymologically defined (IV) as sale 
rather than lease, with the acquired land (onato) not 
sharing the inalicnability of the owned land (tofona). 

After explaining the differences of the two kinds 
of records (Ea vs. Eb, En, Eo, Ep) as retlecting two 
districts (VW), the authors study m some detail the 


proprietors: (kotonoote) and acquirers (onaltere) of both 

ija in WI; meteto in VII). (1 do not under- 
stand why the authors seem to have consulted 
Bennett's basic ‘Lancdholders of Pylos’ only on the 
subject of hands.) An impressive case is made for 
the dame as the assembly of the fotomate, who con- 
sequently own both individually and collectively land 
which can be acquired by onatere without, however, 
their gaining thereby any voice in the damo, The 
social and professional associations of both types of 
landholder are shown to be preponderantly religious, 
whether they are slave (only onaiere) or free. The 
situation at mefete is less clear because only the single- 
entry tablets are preserved. The genitive trade- 
names (gogolao, amotewe, meriteeo) which accompany 
various parcels of public land (kekemuna Kotona) are 
explained as nominal rather than possessive so as not 
to upset the private-public distinction. That there 
are none such in pabijanija is perhaps not too strange 
comidering the other differences (onatere here are all 
free, and religious associations are few). 

Assuming that fama (VIIT) is relevant only to 
abandoned (public) land (although its being so 
designated only twice raises the question if these are 
not special situations), so that its etymological ‘toil’ 
(cf. also weze and ferejar) can reclaim it, the authors 
contemplate an allotment of land for services rendered 
to it; both the land and the labour could be shared by 
onatere, but the responsibility remained with the 
tamaew, Other special kinds of landholding are 
taken up in the next three chapters: efonijo (IX) as 
an enclave of parcels excepted from regular onato- 
proceedings in the interests of the holder (with 
enwariyo etymologized through a glass darkly to give 
both a god and time of troubles!) ; temeno (X) as the 
term for six special grants of public land to important 
persons (king, duke, three magistrates) or for a public 
facility (granary) with a probable seventh on Er 880 
(whether [a], is rightly identified or not); sarapedo 
(M1) as a provisional land-grant (by an etymology 
exemplifying the obscuwm per obscurius principle). 

Consideration of the feta (XII) as magistrates 
shows the general tendency of this treatment to 
replace religious interpretations of words with secular 
and economic terms (meaningful titles are also often 
suggested to replace personal names). A survey of 
all landholders and parcels of land (XIII) serves as 
a basis for various statistics from which some con- 
clusions can be drawn about social and economic 
development. A summary synopsis (XIV) points 
up the consistency of the system, ¢.g., scarcity of 
anono (unsold) public land requires the opening up 
of new lands provided for in the kama-type contract. 
Generally speaking, the cfort to impose a general 
order on the many various aspects of the E tablets 
has produced impressive results; the system which 
has been induced is not the final answer, as the 
authors are quick to say, nor is it the only possibility, 
but it provides valuable pointers which no follower 
in the field can afford to ignore. 

The second part of the book takes up, in nine 
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chapters, subsidiary matters which contribute to a 
proper appreciation of the cadastre itself. Ordinary 
servitude and the extent to which it incapacitated a 
man are studied in all the Pylos tests (XV); but 
apparently only sacred slaves (of the god or of clergy) 
could acquire land (XVI); another special group of 
slaves (An 607) is improbably presented as prison 
guards (AWVII). Also treated are: an apparent 
partnership (A VIII); a new etymology for ewe 
(SDN); identification of amoteu as wheelwright (XX); 
assignment of magisterial role to egeta (NX XI); a free 
gift of grain to a diviner (NXIT)—this involves 
etymologies of Varronian scope; and the attempt 
(AAITIT) to define and locate patijanija, concluding 
with one etymology indicative of a geographical 
situation and another making it the land of the Dove 
Goddess, It is in connexion with this last that a 
sentence typical of the book's tendentious argument 
should be quoted: “Tout serait clair si l'on découvrait, 
sur le terrain, ce lieu sacré dont l'importance dans 
le royaume pylien explique peut-@tre que le vieux 
roi Nestor buvait, sclon Homeére, dans une coupe 4 
quatre anses ornées de colombes.’ 


M. L. Laxc. 


Bryn Mawr College. 


Gurren (W. K. C.) <A history of Greek philo- 
sophy. 2. The Presocratic tradition from 
Parmenides to Democritus. Cambridge: 
the University Press. 1965. Pp. xvii + 4554 
£3 155. 

In a work of synthesis on this scale, which will 
provide for our time what Zeller did for his, we look 
for judgment and balance rather than novelty and 
adventure. Professor Guthrie's command of the 
modern literature is complete, his discussion dis- 
passionate and judicious; avoiding tedious polemic, 
he unravels and presents the evidence with objectivity 
and acute comment. Nothing of importance is over- 
looked, and there is reason to be grateful for the pages 
on the history of the Zenonian controversy, on some 
obscure points in Anaxagoras, and on the Atomists’ 
concepts of indivisibility and causality. At the same 
time due proportion is preserved, and full considera- 
tion given to the biological and meteorological ideas 
which are sometimes treated as a rather unimportant 
appendix to cosmology, as well as to Democritus’ 
moral notions. In particular one must admire the 
mastery of the use and disposition of footnotes, which 
though plentiful are models of concise statement; and 
applaud his publishers’ consideration and skill in 
maintaining the civilised custom of printing them 
where they belong. 

The history of the rationalist assault on natural 
philosophy and its reconstruction follows in general 
the lines of the modern vulgate, in the development 
of which Cambridge has played a large and distin- 
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guished part. If G. has not initiated motion, he has 
taken account of all things and set them in order. 
Clarification of Parmenides is achieved by providing 
a translation with commentary. Despite this it is 
not altogether easy to grasp how he understands P.'s 
(non-material but extended) Being, which it is surely 
anachronistic to describe as ‘the Parmenidean Onc’. 
On the Doxa he appears to dismiss too lightly Owen's 
suggestion that it was dialectical, “eno and 
Melissus are dealt with at roughly equal length, and 
rightly: for Melissus, however little respect his argu- 
ments may command, is of central importance as 
evidence, as well as changing the basis of Eleatic 
dectrine, whereas there is little to show (ace Kirk 
and Raven, p. 370, and less positively Guthrie, pp. 251, 
28g) that any pluralist took much account of Zeno. 
The supposition that he was controverting a parti- 
cular Pythagorean doctrine dies hard and regains 
."s not very enthusiastic adherence. 

Empedocles occupies more space than either the 
Eleatics or Atomists, and twice as much as Anaxa- 
goras, which accords not only with G.'s avowed 
interest (p. xiii) but also with the length of his remains, 
and probably his importance, The account is fairly 
plain sailing. G. upholds a cosmological cycle af 
three periods, considers (rightly) that (Bg5) Love 
withdraws to the centre of the Sphere, and interprets 
Broo to imply that we breathe through the inner 
surface of our nostrils, which despite Aristotle 
(p. ¢239)—who is anyhow uncertain what process E, 1s 
referring to—is not easy to accept. Like Bignone, 
G. finds no incompatibility between the two poems, 
but differs in his identification of ptr ieptj). This 
last is an interesting but not wholly convincing 
section. 

Controversial questions in Anaxagoras are well and 
clearly treated, though I can find nothing objection- 
able in Aristotle's statement (p. 293) that for A. 
‘the homocomers are simple’, and doubt whether his 
use of ‘seeds’ indicates any stress on biology. Mind 
is described as virtually immaterial though extended: 
the connexion with wry?) is emphasised; the signifi- 
cance of «pimg might well have been. <A.'s origin- 
ality, though acknowledged, is somewhat diminished 
by the emphasis on his Milesian affiliations (Gigon’. 
article in Philologus 1936-7 is commended). If As 
(and not Leucippus) was indeed the first to postulate 
an infra-sensible reality, this may have been his most 
important advance. Leucippus is squeezed chrono- 
logically between the younger Eleatics and Diogenes, 
about 490. The ferminur post quem hardly seems 
warranted, especially if ‘he looked rather to 
Parmenides for his concept of Being’, and the crudity 
of his astronomy suggests an earlier date. Atomism 
is described as ‘a reformed and corrected version of 
Pythagoreanism'’. It might be less paradoxical to 
stress L.'s uncompromising break with Eleatic ideas 
more than the resemblance between his atoms and 
the “Or; particularly if the latter was not only 
motionless and single, but immaterial as well. The 
remainder of the account (in which G. abjures the 
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impossible task of distinguishing L. from his successor) 
is very clear, and brings out the ad Aoc character of 
some Atomist explanations. Diogenes received the 
full consideration that he deserves. 

Details apart, there are aspects of this history on 
which fuller comment from Professor Guthrie would 
have been welcome and enlightening. On chrono- 
logical relations, though he admits uncertainties and 
the possibility of other views, the impression persists 
that the current vulgate has been too much taken for 
granted regarding the younger Eleatics, Anaxagoras, 
and Leucippus. Again, G. appears a little impatient 
of raising questions which, he says, cannot have 
occurred to Parmenides or others. Even if P. had 
no clear concept of the incorporeal, it seems perti- 
nent, indeed unavoidable, to ask whether his Being 
is corporeal or not; just as we may inquire (but seldom 
do) whether his argument is in fact logical, even if he 
had no concept of logic. And the assertion that a 
question ‘could not have occurred’ to someone is 
always rather question-begging, particularly if it did 
in fact occur to someone else shortly afterwards. 
Though G. is the least dogmatic of writers, histori- 
cism seems to cast its shadow here, in the tacit 
assumption that things could not have happened 
otherwise than as they did. 

Finally, a few questions. Did Empedocles and 
Anaxagoras simply accept the traditional Gomi 
dpoley as a law of matter independent of the operation 
of Neixog or Not;? Did Anaxagoras really suppose 
that the vortex both carries heavier bodies to the 
centre and flings them outward ? (The answer here 
seems really to hinge on a word in Actius (pp. 
go2-3).) If the concavity of the earth (p. 342) 
explains why the sun rises at different times in 
different places, does it explain why it lights the cast 
first? Should Actius be quoted without comment 
when he apparently describes the shift of the pole 
from the zenith to its present position as a tilt of the 
xdopor to the south (p. 905: of pp. 191, q25)? If 
the Atomists beld that the earth is still rotating (even 
slowly), did they fail to observe that the sun does not 
in fact rise at all points on the horizon? Did they 
hold both that atoms are subject to a strict law of 
mechanical necessity (p. 413) and that their motion 
when unimpeded was confused and irregular in all 
directions (p. 404) without inquiring whether it 
might not at least be rectilinear? 

Since qur sources offer no answers, such questions 
might be called pointless, But they are not of a 
kind that pre-Socratic thinkers ‘cannot have asked’: 
they should have asked them, and surely must have 
asked them; unless we are to suppose that they were 
too much concerned with excogitating answers to 
Parmenides to consider the world they lived in. 
Clearly G. does not mean to give this impression, 
which seems to do them less than justice, and one 
could therefore wish that the emphasis in his book 
were slightly different; and suspect, or venture to 
hope, that his exemplary regard for evidence has 
sometimes led him to show greater tenderness to the 
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doxographers, when uncontradicted, than they 
deserve. 

These are marginal points in a big book. In his 
liberal display of the evidence, patient discussion of 
problems, and lucid exposition, Professor Guthrie 
has written an account which is comprehensive, 
coherent, and readable. 

R. MatHewson. 


Uninerstly of Exeter. 


Brentano (F.) Geschichte der 


. Berne: Francke. 1963. Pp. 
Ixiti + 396. Sw-.ir. 99. 
This is in the main a work of piety. The editor, 


Franziska Mayer-Hillebrand, in Innsbruck herself 
heard Kastil, a firm devotee of Franz Brentano. He 
virtually reproduced Brentano's lectures on Greek 
philosophy and recited to his students Brentano's 
Ode to Anaxagoras, which will be found as note 101 at 
pages g62 and 964 of this book. Is this more than 
hagiology—hagiology of a saint who gave up a chair 
in Wirzburg and was jockeyed out of one im Vienna 
because he reluctantly and without bitterness ceased 
to assent to church doctrine? Provided that one 
allows for the difference of generations and does not 
use this book as a concise ‘Kirk and Raven’, it is in 
fact very worth while to reproduce the words of the 
departed master, The reprinting at Darmstadt in 
1960 of the Freiburg publication of 1862 Von der 
mannigfachen Bedeutung des Seienden nach Aristoteles is a 
sign of the relevance of Brentano today, He is 
probably the greatest philosopher to devote himself 
almost entirely to the history and interpretation of 
Greek philosophy on the Continent in the nineteenth 
century, Schleiermacher was more idiosyncratic and 
Zeller was not in the same sense a philosopher: indeed 
Brentano and Zeller crossed swords over the inter- 
pretation of Aristotle. Brentano's ‘creationism’ 
taught the direct creative act of the divine at the 
point where the human embryo was ready to be 
delivered: not a creation of the spiritual soul as a 
distinct entity but a Mitwirkung which produced man 
as a unified total creature endowed with reason not 
to be found elsewhere in the sublunary realm. 

This is all compressed into note 177 at PP. 379-G0 
of this book but can be read more fully in Aristoteles 
Lehre vom Ursprung des menschlichen Geister (Leipzig 
rgit)., In the present work we have a brief intro- 
duction setting forth the doctrine of four phases—the 
climbing, ascending phase, represented in antiquity 
by Greek thought up to Aristotle; and three phases 
of decline: practical and popular philosophising, 
scepticism, mysticism (man meint alles cu wissen und 
uviss! nichts), Then begins the long and carefully 
detailed account of philosophy from Thales to 
Anstotle. It is remarkable how well and with what 
understanding this great Aristotelian treats Plato. It 
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is impossible in a short notice to indicate in detail 
where the mid-twentieth century judgment differs 
from that of the later nineteenth; but it is always 
fascinating to see what Brentano said. One is left 
wishing that all historians of philosophy were real 
philosophers and congratulating Franziska Mayer- 
Hillebrand on her good fortune at hearing Brentano 
at second hand and on her undertaking so great a 
labour of piety. 
J. B. Skemp. 
Ciniversily of Durham. 


Mitrer (C. W.) Gleiches zu Gleichem: cin 
Prinzip friihgriechischen Denkens. | Klas- 
sisch-philologische Studien, gt.) Wiesbaden: 
©. Harrassowitz. 1965. Pp. xix + 209. DM 
26. 


Miller has developed his Bonn dissertation into a 
book about the like-to-like principle, mainly in the 
Presocratics and in its physical and more special 
aspects only. It is well known that the principle was 
an important one, explicitly so from Empedocles 
onwards, and was much used as an analytical tool 
in Peripatetic histories of philosophy. It is a fault 
of the present study that its author does so little to 
identify and discount the excessive schematisation of 
the doxographical tradition, and especially of Theo- 
phrastus himself. Moreover, the consideration of 
individual thinkers is often sketchy, in spite of some 
very long footnotes, and the Milesians and Heraclitus 
deserve far more attention, in relation to possible 
early appearances of the concept, than they receive 
here. The question of ultimate origins is dismissed 
with some cursory references to sympathetic magic, 
on which the author's reading does not seem at all 
up-to-date. In the fuller discussions of Parmenides, 
Empedocles, Anaxagoras and the Atomists [ found 
little that was revealing, and a good deal that 
appeared irrelevant. The study of the development 
of a particular theme or idea often turns out to 
luminate its wider context, but there is not much 
fain in the present case. Perhaps too much has 
already been written on like-to-like in the Preso- 
cratics; but certainly clarity and expression could 
have been improved on, and, more important, 
different forms and applications of the concept— 
some of which may imply a complex origin—could 
have been more clearly distinguished. Onsome carly 
Hippocratic uses of the idea, which are less familiar, 
Miiller is correspondingly more valuable; but the 
book tails off again in its treatment of sophistic, 
Popular and post-Platonic developments. Perhaps 
I have been too critical: for a more favourable assess- 
ment see G. B. Kerferd, CR NS 16, 1966, 211 

G. 5. Kirk. 


Yale University. 
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Jéxcer (E.) Zum Ursprang der Analogie bei 
Parmenides und Heraklit. Berlin: W. de 
Gruyter. 1964. Pp. 58. DM 12. 

The writer is a Protestant theologian as well as a 
student of ancient philosophy who in the main follows 
Martin Heidegger. He ts concerned with the mean- 
ing of ‘analogy’ and secks by a new study of it to 
justify Barth's use of an analogia fidei as distinct from 
the traditional and scholastic anmalogia entis. Purely 
as a first exercise to this end he makes a kind of 
‘phenomenological’ study of what happens in the 
thought of Parmenides and of Heraclitus and con- 
cludes that each of them proceeds by a method (or 
basic assumption) of analogy; the former by analogy 
as Enisprechomg, the latter by analogy as Gegensatz. 
Much of this is gwrder ovvetoion; the reviewer can 
make littl of 

Die aus dem Raum der Sprache verstandene 

Analogie weist auf das Sein hin in der dem Wicer- 

spruch zwischen der Wahrheit des Seins und der 

Ordnung des Scheins cigenen Entsprechung 

zwischen der Wahrheit des Scins und der Ordnung 

des Scheins. (p. 29.) 


The general sense seems to be that Parmenides shows 
close and conscious linkage between dv and ta apd¢ 
défar and that within both (fragments Bg and B16 
having verbal echoes and similarities of sense) there 
is at onee an antithesis and an intimate linkage 
between thought and what there is to be thought. 
The most interesting discussion is that of Fragment 
16, Jiingel is very dogmatic about the text, and is 
quite sure that in td pap widow foti ronua, aAfor 
means ‘full’ not ‘more’. He ts also sure that pedir 
gion: in 16, 9 refers to the ‘limbs’ of the Universe, 
Neither of these things is certain. Theophrastus did 
not so understand the passage. One can only con- 
trast with Jiingel’s treatment the more patient and 
careful treatment by J. Mansfeld in Die Ojfenbarung 
des Parmenides und die Menschliche Well (Assen, 1964), 
pp. 175-93, of this fragment. He too takes wAéor 
to mean ‘full’, but his whole careful treatment of 
each line shows how risky it is to come to a text like 
this @ parti pris. 

With Heraclitus Jiingel can ‘go to town’. The 
system by which opposites coexist constantly appears 
and disappears in nature. Instead of correspondence 
between worlds you have inbuilt correspondence of 
mutually necessary opposites. This is indeed Gegen- 

'z, a8 Jiingel says, but in what real sense is it 
Analogie? I spite of pretty chiastic diagrams 
(especially on page 33!), I find little enlightenment 
of the dark one here. 1 think Parmenides really (if 
one takes rd apég défar as in any sense correlated 
to ddyjfer, and that is a big prior question!) provides 
Jiingel with his best case of a contradiction in 
parallel which cannot transcend itself and so points 
beyond itselfi—a theo-onto-logische Amalogie in his 
orthography. 


University of Durham. 


J. B. Skemp. 
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Bameroucn (R.) Ed. New essays on Plato and 
Aristotle. London: Routledge & Kegan Paul. 
1965. Pp. vii +176. £1 8s. 

‘The word ‘new’ in the title of this book is preum- 
ably meant to indicate what is claimed in the editorial 
preface—that the essays are the work of modern 
philosophers with an awareness of the continuity of 

philosophical problems, writing on the philosophy 
of Plato and Aristotle. The implication is that the 
contributors write predominantly as philosophers, if 
also as scholars. The eight essays fulfil the claim, 
when they do at all, in a surprising variety of ways 
and in varying degrees, They range from the essay 
of the editor, Renford Bambrough, which claims, 
dubiously, that Aristotle's analysis of the two senses 
of ‘justice’ in Book V of the Wicomachean Et/tes some- 
how reveals the essence of philosophy, to Ryle's treat- 
ment of the much more local question concerning 
what eristic and dialectic meant to the Greeks (with 
its intriguing claim that eristic was a refereed game 
with definite rules and that dialectic was essentially 
another species of the same genus). If Bambrough's 
essay is more about philosophy than about Aristotle, 

Ryle’s is certainly more about ancient Greek methods 

and procedures of argument than about philosophy 

itsell. 

Of the other articles on Plato, Gregory Vlastos 
provides a careful and interesting account of what 
the doctrine of degrees of reality meant for Plato. 
The ontological issues are, he claims, prejudiced by 
epistemological doctrines which put a premium on 
infallibility and hence on the objects of such know- 
ledge. He provides incidentally a useful counter to 
the view that the éxacra ta aodi¢ which are F and 
not-F are not individuals but kinds of indiviclual. 
R. M. Hare discusses Plato's objections to mathe- 
matics in Refwhlic 510 ff., and its implications for his 
view of dialectic and its relation to mathematics. 
Hare's remarks on this are fairly schematic and the 
tentativeness of the interpretation of Plato contrasts 
with a certain dogmatism on individual philosophical 
issues, c.g. the nature of metaphysics, the possibility 
of the synthetic a prion, and the logic of the word 
‘good’, He claims, incidentally, that the hypotheses 
of the Republic are things not propesitions. 

There are two papers on ontology in Aristotle, by 
G. E. L. Owen and D. M. Mackinnon. That by 
Qwen is, expectedly, by far the more intricate and 
fascinating, and it will no doubt be much discussed 
and repeatedly returned to by scholars in this field. 
By contrast, Mackinnon's paper on Aristotle's con- 
ception of substance, solid as it is, has a certain 
flatness. Owen starts from a putative analysis of 
exirtence in Aristotle (to the effect that ‘to be’ means 
‘to be so-and-so"}—an analysis which is relevant to 
the view that wojdaya: Jépera td Gr. He proceeds 
to work out the implications of this and of Aristotle's 
failure to note the distinction between the existential 
‘is’ which is precicative and the existential ‘is’ which is 
not. Any summary of this in a short space would be 
misleading. Owen's paper has a characteristic rich- 


ness which demands frequent re-examination. One 
question which arises at first glance is whether 
Aristotle's so-called analysis of the existential ‘is’ is 
this at all—whether it is not something much site 
reductionist, a refusal to attach a distinct sense to 
‘exists’ atall. To what extent, indeed, is it justifiable 
to assume that the formula about the different senses 
of being is about existence at all? 

Of the remaining two papers, Ackrill’s pays careful 
attention to Aristotle's distinction between energeia 
and Ainesis at Metaphystes 6.6, and raises objections to 
Ryle’s interpretation of energeia in terms of ‘got-it 
verbs’. A possible interpretation of this passage 15 
followed by a discussion of difficulties which arise 
both from Aristotle's examples and from versions of 
the distinction elsewhere in his works. ‘The examples 
might be dealt with, perhaps, by the recognition (to 
which Ackrill pays no clear attention) that the 
distinction is essentially relative. But I am inclined 
to think in any case that Ackrill devotes too great a 
consideration to the criteria offered at Metaphysics 
4.6, and too little to the connexion of the distinction 
with such concepts as that of a rtéio;. Miss 
Anscombe’s paper on “Thought and Action in 
Aristotle’ leads up to a conception of ‘practical truth’ 
which she finds in Aristotle—the good working of 
practical judgment. Her treatment is sometimes 
obscure and I am not sure that everything that she 
attributes to Aristotle is really there. But it is 
nevertheless a paper which is bound to provoke 
thought and comment. 

In the sum, we are presented here with an uneven 
but generally interesting set of papers, some of which 
are bound to find a more or less permanent place in 
the study of Greek Philosophy. Whether there is 
anything there of a kind which could not be found in 
collections with a different preconception is another 
matter. 

D. W. Hamiys. 

Birkbeck College, London, 


Eccers Las (C.) Introduccion histérica al 
estudio de Platon. Buenos Aires: Centro de 
Estudiantes de Filosofia y Letras. 1965. Pp. 
i+ ro8, Price not stated, 


This is a valiant exercise in the art of compression. 
In 81 pages of text and 19 of notes Eggers Lan tries 
to provide a social, cultural and economic history of 
Greece from the very earliest times to the fourth 
century, the better to understand Plato's life and 
thought. The drawbacks are soon apparent: dog- 
matic statement instead of reasoned discussion; major 
topics skated over in a sentence or two; quotation of 
ancient sources without adequate allowance for their 
peculiar character (e.g. the ‘Old Oligarch’, pp. 
57-0); heavy reliance on opinions taken ready-made 
from modern authorities. The degree of generality 
is in fact such that Plato tends to be lost from view 
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and the book could serve as an introduction to 
practically anything. But these faults seem inevit- 
able, given the nature of the enterprise. On the 
credit side the very brevity of the work gives it a good 
sharp outline, and there are abundant references to 
stimulate further reading (though coverage of modern 
literature is sometimes patchy). Provided the book 
is taken as no more than an introduction, it will be 
useful enough. 
T.. J. §. 


e mythos nella psicologia 

- Pubbl. dell'Istituto universitario 
di Magistero, Catania, ser. filos, saggi ¢ mono- 
grafie, 48.) Catania: the Author. tq64. Pp. 
vii + 245. Lire 2,000. 

This is a maddening book: it tries todo what cannot 
be done. Romano wants to separate the kernel from 
the husk, the Jogos from the mythos, in Plato's writings 
on the soul. He argues that the Platonic myths are 
not mere protreptic or literary embellishment, but 
serious attempts to convey, on the level of dd£a rather 
than éweryun, the same point as that made by 
dialectic. Mythor and fogos ‘concorrano, per vie 
diverse, allo stesso scopo’ (p. 40; my italics). Myth 
is a means of attaining the truth provided one ‘lo 
intenda nel giusto senso’ (p. 40), having previously 
become acquainted with dialectical methods. Logos 
is then the criterion for the interpretation of mythos. 

This sounds straightforward enough, but consider 
the difficulties and dilemmas: 

(1) The very vagueness of the myths makes it 
possible for them to be interpreted in terms of almost 
any reconstruction of Plato’s doctrine. What then 
is the point of the exercise? It can hardly be to 
support one’s view of the Joger by appeal to the 
mythos, for that would involve a petitio principii. 

(2) The myths, on Romano's own showing, cannot 
express dialectical truth with any great exactitude or 
subtlety. When interpreted, they seem all too often 
to lead to mere truisms or platitudes. 

(3) At the other extreme, it is only too easy to start 
from one's view of the fogos and arrive at an inter- 
pretation of the myth that collides head on with its 
ostensible point. One may, in effect, rationalise it 
out of existence. 

(4) If on the other hand you interpret the myths 
independently (as perhaps containing truths addt- 
tional to those of the Jogos), your interpretation will be 
arbitrary. Platonic myth, like the Bible, will prove 
anything, 

(5) Must we assume that all the myths operate on 
the same level (cf. Frutiger, Les Mythes de Platon, 
178+)? Ifnot, what criteria have we for distinguish- 
ing those that do have some ‘point’ from those that 
are, say, mere pious exhortation? 


Romano (F.) 
af 
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Romano docs not, I think, commit the pefitio 
principit mentioned in (1) above. But the other 
difficulties bedevil the book. Komano cannot show, 
he can only assert, that the myths must mean some- 
thing as specific as the point conveyed by the logos; 
but this does not stop him constantly finding inter- 
pretations of the myths that fit his view of Plato's real 
‘point’. Take, for instance, the problem of the 
tripartition of the soul and the question of whether 
the irrational parts survive the death of the body 
(deftly handled by Guthrie in Fondation Hardt, 
Entretiens, vol. II, which Romano ought at least to 
have cited). Romano believes that the soul mw a 
unity in its essence but a plurality in its potentialities 
and relations (pp. 145-6, ¢f. 169); the ‘principle of 
corruption’ of the soul is inherent in the soul itself, 
and does not spring from its attachment to the body 
{p. 175). Now this may or may not be a correct 
view of the tripartition of the soul, but it does mean 
that Romano has to dismiss the other-worldly myth 
of the Phaedo, with its stress on the corrupting effects 
of the body, as ‘solo un momento provvisorio della 
speculazione platonica’ (p. 174). According to the 
Phaedrus, all the ‘parts’ of the soul survive death; but 
the reincarnation which figures so prominently in the 
myth becomes in Romano's view ‘la figurazione 
mitica dell’ cternita della vita ¢ dell’ immortalits del 
suo principio, che é l'anima’ (p. 176); soul always 
cares for the inanimate (Phaedrus 246b6—a key 
text for Romano), and when a soul enters a body, the 
body ‘lives’, when the soul departs, the body 
‘dies’. Reincarnation is therefore treated as a mere 
Picturesque expression of the intimate alternating 
relationship of soul and body, i-c. life and death. In 
effect, Romano can make reincarnation ‘mean’ 
something only by virtually climinating it from his 
interpretation. My complaint is not that Romano's 
approach is necessarily wrong (to ask what a myth is 
getting at is a natural and justifiable question), but 
that to concentrate so grimly on the dialectical 
‘point’, without reference to what other less precise 
purposes the myths may serve, inevitably distorts 
them. 

Romano has written an interesting and provocative 
book, and his reconstruction of Plato's logot on the 
soul deserves consideration. But in his handling of 
the mythoi he has been both one-sided and methodo- 
logically incautious. 

Trevor J. SAUNDERS. 


University af Newcastle whom Tyne. 


De.courr (M.) Hermaphroditea: recherches 
sur l’étre double promoteur de la fertilité 
dans le monde classique. (Collection Lato- 
mus, loxxvi.) Brussels: Latomus. 1966. Pp. 75. 
10 plates. Fr.b, 150. 

In this account of the Hermaphroditea the andro- 
gynous cult in the classical world from the end of the 
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fifth century B.c. to the conclusion of the period of 
Antiquity is examined in some detail with adequate 
documentation and illustration. The oldest trace of it 
in this region is in a bearded male Aphrodite statuc at 
Amathus in Cyprus supported by a few references to it 
in Theophrastus, Alciphon and Macrobius, together 
with the portrayal of Hermaphroditus as a beautiful 
youth with developed breasts, and subsequently 
Aphrodite with male genitals. The legend of the 
fusion of the son of Hermes and Aphrodite with the 
nymph of Salmacis in Caria as male and female is 
related by Ovid in his Metamorphoses to explain the 
regenerative qualities of the water of the fountain. 
But after the fourth century the androgynous theme 
and its iconography ceased to be a special cult, 
surviving rather in customs like the exchange of 
clothing in nuptial ceremonies, and in other rites 
symbolizing bisexuality. 

In the essay devoted to typology the androgynous 
statues and reliefs are discussed. Many of these were 
of excellent design and workmanship; the Eros of 
Praxiteles at Parian on the Hellespont, for instance, 
displaying male and female beauty rather than 
Hermaphrodite freaks of nature. The widely dis- 
persed domestic cult that has been attested in Greece 
in the first half of the fourth century (c. 383 B.c.) 1s 
reviewed; some of the grosser bisexual figures having 
Demetrian features; as, for example, that at Stock- 
holm carrying the calathos full of fruits. Others are 
associated with Demeter, Persephone, Hades and the 
gods of Samothrace. On the Stockholm statue 
appears Baubo, the obscene female daemon in the 
Orphic version of the Rape of Kore, and mother of 
the Anatolian Mise. These works reveal a virile 
force in combination with maternity, sacrificing 
elegance to the bisexual motif. The Hermaphrodite 
Chablais in the Capitol museum is in all probability 
a marble Roman copy of an ancient original in 
which a virile member was attached to the female 
pubis of Aphrodite in the portrayal of a woman 
carrying a child like Isis and Horus. In this Chablais 
tradition is the red figure of Aphrodite suckling and 
playing with Erotes, and a Hermaphrodite head 
sometimes has that of Isis, while Hermes or Silene 
carries Dionysos. 

The Aphrodite type resembles the Demeter figures 
except that the hips and thighs are larger and the 
male and female androgynous members are placed as 
in the Chablais Hermaphrodite. With the ithyphal- 
lic symbolism shells occur as the emblem of Aphrodite. 
The Dionysian type is intentionally androgynous, a 
elad figure in the Naples museum having a thyrse 
with double sexual ongans, like the Bacchic figures. 
In the Priapus type the double god is often associated 
with Pan, but devoid of ithyphalic designs. Symbols 
of water or rivers recur to promote fertility with 
nymphs and fountains, the abdomen often turned 
towards the earth for this purpose. ‘The calather on 
the Stockholm statue is indicative of a parentage with 
Demeter; mirrors and necklaces with that of Aphro- 
dite; and the thyrsus with Dionysos. 
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In classical art the earlier cults are obscured and 
become nearer to the primitive at the end of the 
period. At all levels in Greece a great variety of 
androgynous forms recur, generally without suc- 
cessors, rarely ithyphallic and never priapic. The 
two natures are frequently hardly discernible, and in 
the case of twins duality at birth retains primitive 
androgynous traits. To stimulate all the vital 
forces, and everything that provokes love, virility and 
fecundity, Hermaphrodite is connected with Aphro- 
dite, Dionysos and Eros. Being associated with birth 
and fertility, the primeval egg or shells become images 
of Eros as in folklore, while in Orphic cosmogony this 
symbolism is applied to the origin of the world. The 
Jungian archetype of the child is reviewed in its 
androgynous aspects, together with angels, the role of 
funerary figures and that of Eros as Ganymede carried 
off by Zeus to Olympos. Eros with Ganymede, in 
fact often is virtually Attis or Adonis in Graeco- 
oriental guise. In this exhaustive collection of the 
heterogencous androgynous traditions and techniques 
in the classical iconography and typology the oriental 
versions of the archetype have persisted as an integral 
element, largely derived from its cradleland in the 
Fertile Crescent and the Ancient Near East. 

E, ©. James. 

All Souls College, 

Oxford. 


Fraceuitee (R.) and Devamnez (P.) Héraclés: 
images et récits. Paris: E. de Boccard. 
1966. Pp. 129 32 plates, Fr. 50. 

This is, in the main, a useful illustrated com- 
pendium of the chief legends connected with 
Herakles, based on the original Greek authorities, vase 
paintings (not all of them familiar) and reliefs. ‘Il 
n'est pas de personnage qui dans la légende grecque 
ait été plus populaire qu’ Héraclés’, and the book 
needs, perhaps, no further justification for its exist- 
ence. Certainly no monograph on Herakles has 
appeared in recent years where the literary and arch- 
acological evidence is so neatly collected. The book is 
not intended for scholars as Greck is eschewed and 
cult and controversial matter only touched on in M. 
Flaceli¢re’s masterly introduction to the literary 
sources, of which he provides lively and accurate 
prose translations drawn from various sources, 
including some of his own, The extracts are supple- 
mented by summaries where necessary, and also 
furnished with brief explanatory notes at just the 
points where they are needed, without confusing the 
reader with unnecessary detail which those who are 
interested can obtain for themselves. The source and 
content of each extract is revealed in a short intro- 
duction, in the first of which F. wonders whether the 
curious contradiction between the presumptive 
derivation of the hero's name (‘gloire d"Héraclés’) 
and Hera’s unrelenting hostility might not be 
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explained on the grounds that the numerous trials 
undergone by the hero ultimately redounded to the 
goddess’ fame, rather than that he was her glorious 
gift to his parents. 

The Twelve Tasks of Herakles were not canonical, 
and vary from authority to authority, F includes 
them all, as well as the hero's secondary exploit, 
expeditions, death and apotheosis, The French is 
sometimes delightful. What, for example, could be 
more delicately expressed than that when the 
Argonauts landed at Lemnos ‘ils y trouvent une 
situation trés particuliére’ ? 

Turning to the archacological material so pains- 
takingly assembled by the Conseroateur en chef au Musée 
du Lourre it is amply illustrative of his distinguished 
collaborator’s opening caveat that ‘Dans toute la 
mythologie grecque il n'est pas de légende plus 
complexe que celles d' Héraclés! There can be 
little doubt that ‘les nourrices contaient certaines de 
s¢5 aventures aux enfants dont elles avaient la garde’, 
just as, a British scholar might have recalled, Spanish 
mothers were reputed to have alarmed their children 
with horrific accounts of the exploits of El Draco. 
But the hero is not invariably represented as a figure 
of terror ‘et chacun si l'on peut dire, s'est fait selon sa 
nature et selon l'époque ct le lieu of il vivait un 
Heéraclés 4 sa mesure’. He can even appear senti- 
mental on occasion, or fatherly as in the delightiul 
scene en famille by the Siren painter, Indeed one of 
the most useful features of the book is undoubtedly 
M. Devambez's sensitive interpretations of the 
24 Vase paintings chosen for illustration, These are 
excellent for the most part, although archaic and 
classical examples are sometimes bewilderingly, if 
effectively, juxtaposed. ‘The un-classical features of 
the curious Asteas vase (which D thinks may well 
derive from a larger work) are carefully examined, 
while the episode of the slaying of Geras is 
explained as an allegory of the hero's stand against 
old age in his capacity of Alexikakos. Extreme 
violence is requisite because old age is a far more 
redoubtable adversary than the lion of Nemea or the 
Cretan bull. The artists’ humour is not confined to 
scenes of burlesque, such as the cowardly discomfiture 
of Eurystheus when faced with the Erymanthian boar 
or Cerberus, but is more subtly depicted in the 
stroking of the hound on a vase from Vulci where, as 
D. aptly remarks, ‘notre curiosité est plus amusée 
qu’inguiéte’. 

Who is the mysterious goddess seated beside Hestia 
in the scene representing the hero's apotheosis 
attributed to the Sosias painter? Why again is the 
Apollo-like figure between Hermes and Herakles 
inscribed ‘Artemis’? D.'’s explanation that they 
represent ‘une confusion du peintre’ seems inevitable 
in view of the false identification of the goddess as 
Amphitrite, who appears on the obverse beside her 
husband Poseidon, Could she not, perhaps, be 
Aphrodite naked to the waist and bearing a myrtle 
wand? Itis a pity that Evelyn A. Harrison's article 
Athena and Athens in the East Pediment of the Parthenon 
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(AJA 71.7 Jan. 1967) appeared too late for D. to 
favour us with his considered opinion of the suggested 


identification of “Thescus’ with Herakles. 

This is more than a mere picture book, It fb a 
work of scholarship besides. It does not pretend to 
be comprehensive, e.g. there is no discussion of 
Apollodorus’ account of the hero's amorous adventure 
with Thespius’ daughters, of Herodotus’ attempt to 
identify him with Egyptian deities, of the war 
against Erginos or his place in Latin legend, But 
then the authors are concerned with the essential 
Herakles of classical Greek times, and of him they 
have provided a vivid portrait that should prove 
adequate for all. 

The book is admirably printed and produced and 
I noticed only one misprint on p. 94. It is a pity 
that there is no index, but in a work of such a general 
nature it may not strictly speaking be necessary. 

Joun Poiiarn, 

University College of N. Wales, 

Bangor. 


Bacory (H.C.) The unity of mankind in Greek 
thought. Cambridge: the University Press. 
1965. Pp. vii+ 223. £1 17s. 6d. 

Professor Baldry’s scholarly litte book is marked 
above all by conscientiousness. However much he 
would like to draw striking conclusions from the 
evidence, he is too good a scholar to twist it or over- 
emphasise, or to omit what tells against the con- 
clusions that might be drawn from the more striking 
conclusions of sages, taken in isolation. This, it 
must be admitted, does not make for exciting reading; 
but for reference, after one has read the book through 
{and not without this essential step) it will be most 
valuable, presenting as it docs a thorough collation 
af the evidence, parts of which have often been 
isolated and over-stressed, especially perhaps by 
scholars of the first half of our century. 

After a brief Introduction there follow five 
chapters: I, ‘From Homer to Hippocrates’ (including 
the Sophists) ; IIT, ‘Socrates and the Fourth Century" 
(not surprisingly, much the longest chapter, having 
to deal with Isocrates, Plato and Aristotle among 
others); IV, ‘Alexander and his influence’; V, “The 
Hellenistic philosophers’; VI, “The impact of Rome’, 
with Polybius, the Middle Stoa and Cicero, who is 
rightly included, as being our chief source on much 
Hellenistic moral philosophy. 

A number of quotations will perhaps best illustrate 
the character and severely limited conclusions of the 
book. 

‘My subject ... is the emergence of an idea—or 
rather, perhaps, of an attitude of mind... . The 
unity of mankind has been treated as a doctrine 
‘discovered’ by a single individual... Antiphon, 
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Alexander, Zeno. . . 
not so simple’ (p. 2). 

‘Hellenic civilisation in its early days provided far 
from fertile soil for the growth of the concept’ (p. 9). 
From Linear B ‘nothing’ relevant ‘has come to light’ 
(p. 8). (This is hardly surprising). In Homer 
“There is no explicit statement of this unity in either 
pocm; but as an unconscious assumption it is present 
throughout.’ 

Now this is not very surprising cither. Surely the 
fact is simply that as soon as language possesses a 
word for ‘men’, the concept of mankind, however 
naive and undiscussed, is already present. Discus- 
sion of it and more conscious formulation only arises 
when social conditions produce uneasiness about the 
divisions within the species: “Best people’ and masses, 
women, slaves (already a subject of pitying comment 
in Homer; a slave is only half a man); and later, 
especially, Hellenes and barbarians. Consciousness 
of the antithesis then produces attempts at a syn- 
thesis. This, indeed, is what the whole book is about; 
but one may feel that B.'s treatment would have 
gained in clearness and interest if he had made the 
point explicit, 

As it is, through chapters IT and IL], amid the 
excellent collection of source-material (the transla- 
ton and discussion of the long papyrus fragment 44 
of Antiphon the Sophist is particularly to be 
commended), one reader at least was left continually 
wondering whether we are getting anywhere. A 
notable bromide on Plato, for example (“His aware- 
ness of humanity as a single entity is beyond 
question’, p. 76), rather suggests the contrary. The 
argument warms up, however, with the chapter on 
Alexander, where B. finds himself in the presence of 
a tangible antagonist, and addresses himself ably to 
the contemporary enterprise of dismantling ‘Tarn. 
*The direct evidence cited by Tarn and his supporters 
is slight’ (p. 115; taken up after eleven pages of 
analysis on p. 126), So also on the Cynics (p. 112): 
‘In our evidence ... there is no trace of any vision 
of a united humanity.’ The ‘widening of the world’ 
(p. 128) produced by Alexander's military career 
is not burked; but even in Menander (pp. 134-40), 
in the last analysis ‘the old distinctions and prejudices 
are still taken for granted” (p. 199). 

This indeed is the salutary if unexciting conclusion 
of the book. What passes for new in the thought of 
the Hellenistic age can be traced earlier; and its cffect 
on society remains weak. B. concludes: 

"The development and spread of the concept of 
human unity which we have traced from Homer to 
Cicero ends with the traditional divisions and preju- 
dices still unbroken. It has roused no call for revo- 
lutionary change in the structure of society... But 
at any rate a stage has been reached at which ac- 
ceptance of the idea of human brotherhood is re- 
garded as an essential characteristic of every human 
being worthy of the name." 


But the history of thought is 


A. R. Buren. 
University of Glasgow. 
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Anpersow (W.) Man's quest for political know- 
pt i the rtiiansd and teaching of politics. in 
Minneapolis: 
of Min me Press (London: Oxford U.P. ). 
1964. Pp. ix + 981. £3 45. 

The purpose of this book, which is intended to be 
the first of two volumes carrying the subject down 
to the present day, is to give ‘a connected and reason- 
ably substantial account of man's quest for political 
knowledge in the West’. However, the criterion of 
man’s advancement appears to be his appreciation 
of the necessity of establishing political study-centres 
and teaching institutions; and the writer (whose 
English style reminds one most of a BBC Junior 
Schools Programme) seems both surprised and dis- 
appointed when he discovers (with the aid of a team 
of research assistants) that neither the Cities of 
Sumer nor the Palaces of Hammurabi and Pharaoh, 
nor the rulers of Isracl, nor the Delphic Oracle, nor, 
indeed, any responsible authority anywhere, down 
to the fourth century 8.c., appears to have recognised 
the need for such Foundations. Socrates, however, 
despite certain shortcomings (for instance, his failure 
to support the emancipation of women, and a faulty 
‘survey technique’) undertook as his lifetime mission 
the study of ‘the problems of men living in communi- 
ties’, although the writer can find no evidence that 
he ever lectured. So it is with manifest relief that 
he introduces us to Plato (whose school, situated in 
the grove ‘called after the military hero Academus’, 
taught ‘anti-politics’, gave no degrees, and was, by 
implication, less effectual than the Fabian Socicty 
or the N.Y. New School for Social Research), 
Isocrates (‘who most nearly corresponded to a typical 
American college-teacher of political science'"—and 
whose work represented, therefore, leas of a waste of 
useful talent than did Plato's), and Aristotle, who at 
last founded a genuine ‘research institution’. But 
when Rome (‘not truly a republic in the modern 
sense”) appears on the scene, we note a sad falling- 
off. Between Polybius, deported to Rome after the 
defeat of ‘the Achacans'’ at Pydna, and Cicero, there 
was no ‘major publication’ on politics; and we are 
invited to sympathise with the latter in that, during 
his ‘fourteen or fifteen years of semi-retirement’ after 
49, there was no ‘strong and free university’ to invite 
this ‘out-of-office’ politician to join its faculty as 
lecturer or professor! 

Although a quite disproportionate amount of the 
text is devoted to thinkers (and, indeed, to peoples) 
who have admittedly Ieft no trace of their political 
opinions, the Greek tyrants of the seventh to the 
fifth centuries (who must surely have had some 
worthwhile contribution to make to a survey of this 
sort), Cleisthenes and Themistocles of Athens (whose 
policies are surely evidence of political experience 
gained and applied), and the architects and statesmen 
of the great Federal ‘Leagues’, receive between them 
some one-and-a-half lines. Nor, indeed, do 400 
years of republican constitutional development, the 
Gracchi, Drusus, the Federal experiment of the 
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Italian Allies in go e.c., Augustus, Claudius, the 
Flavians, the Five Good Emperors, the Severi, Dio- 
cletian, Constantine, the Practorian Edict, the Stoic 
Republicans of the Early Empire, Livy and Pliny 
rate more than half a dozen or so words in all. 
Xenophon, Polybius and Cicero are considered to be 
less advanced thinkers politically than Solon (whose 
thought, despite his dependence at this point on 
W. Jaeger, the writer has failed to understand), on 
the grounds that they did not exclude the gods from 
participation in human affairs, Not that he is any 
happier with Homer (‘aware of some of the political 
facts of life’), Hesiod (who insisted on obedience to 
‘the law"), Aeschylus, Sophocles (who ‘rose in his 
military carcer to become a general"), or Euripides 
(who was not an Athenian citizen, because born in 
Salamis!). 

Tt will, I think, already have been appreciated 
that this work is not to be relied upon for matters of 
fact. There really were more—not less—than 158 
City-states in Greece; Apollo (‘a very pleasing god— 
like a department store’) was nof called Pythian after 
the Pythia; the Persian Wars were not fought about 
the middle of the fifth century, nor did Aristophanes 
start to write towards the end of the period 450-400: 
and it has now been known for many years that 
Xenophon did not write Old Oligarch—and, a4 
fortiori, not after the Constitution of the Lacedae- 
monians. In short, this attempt by one who is not 
a student of antiquity to summarise the political ideas 
of the ancient world betrays a complete lack of 
understanding of that world, its history, and its 
thought, from the myths of Mesopotamia to the 
Parable of the Tribute. The positive matter in this 
book of 381 pages could have been condensed into 
less than half that number; the useful into about ten. 


B. McM. Caven. 
Birkbeck College, University of London. 


Cuavwick (H.) Early Christian thought and the 
classical tradition: studies in Justin, 
Clement,and Origen. Oxford: the Clarendon 
Press. 1966. Pp. vii + 174. £1 55. 

This masterful survey by the Regius Professor of 
Divinity at Oxford is a reprise of the Hewett Lectures 
on early Alexandrian Christianity in the U.S.A. in 
1962. The bulk of the book contains a revision of 
the lectures as delivered, and some 45 pages of 
smaller print adduce the necessary references to 
primary sources and modern discussions with lively 
and indeed caustic comment. 

The first chapter sets the scene; one of C."s great 
strengths is his capacity to see things in context and 
perspective. He the encounter between 
Christianity and Greek thought as beginning with 
Paul’s speech at Athens. This is not wholly happy. 
Paul's speech was unsuccessful, and he later seems to 
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have repudiated it as worldly wsdom. Fortunately 
the encounter was already there, not merely in the 
Dispersion, but in the Decapolis. The Jews had 
already ‘greatly modified the traditions of their 
fathers’. C.'s account of contemporary philosophy 
underestimates the Epicureans, but is otherwise very 
judicious. The whole question of the confrontation 
of Christianity and the pagan world has been well 
analysed by Richard Niebuhr in Christ and Culture, a 
book as relevant to twentieth-century Nigeria as to 
second-century Alexandria, and one which might 
usefully have been mentioned. From the general 
background C. selects two figures: Justin, whose 
relation to his philosophical context is brilliantly and 
concisely summarised on p. 21, and Celsus, on whom 
C. speaks with authority. 

Chapter 2, “The Liberal Puritan’, deals with 
Clement of Alexandria and is an exceptionally per- 
ceptive appraisal, Perhaps the most notable aspect 
of Clement's thought is his attitude to the body. It 
has been well said that to the Greek tradition 
(‘Platonic’ would be better) man is an imbodied soul, 
to the Hebrew an ensouled body, C. is right in 
saying that Clement is not wholly clear and con- 
sistent, but this is to do less than justice to a sane and 
balanced approach. Clement declares that the body 
is an obstacle to the soul's clarity of vision, and that 
death frees soul from body, but he also states “The 
soul is not good by nature, neither is the body evil’, 
attacks the notion that sinfulness is transmitted 
through sexual reproduction, and argues from the 
fact of the Incarnation that man’s physical condition 
cannot be of itself evil. Many today who follow 
Christ and love Plato find sanity here. Clement's 
social ethic is interesting and sometimes amusing: it 
is good to know that a Christian woman was allowed 
cosmetics only if married to a pagan husband, as a 
means of holding him. C."'s final evaluation of 
Clement is ‘His entire character and personal achieve- 
ment constitute in themselves an answer to Celsus’ 
thesis that between Christianity and the Hellenic 
tradition there can be no reconciliation’. Not only 
to Celsus, but to others, Christian and non-Christian. 

The remaining chapters deal with Origen; the title 
of the first, “The [liberal Humanist’, is a shade too 
slick. CC. is sane and sensible on Origen's biography, 
and brings out well his modernity by the suggestion 
that De Principiis is closer to Soundings than to Summa 
Theologica or by characterising Origen's God as ‘the 
immaterial ground of being’, Epiphanius said that 
Origen was blinded by Greek paideia, and Porphyry 
saw him as a dishonest thinker who used the tools of 
Greck rationalism in defence of a barbarian super- 
stition. When Celsus claimed that the Christian had 
nothing new to say in ethics, Origen answered, ‘Of 
course’. He was a child of his philosophical age, 
who held a Platonic-Stoic cthic within a Platonic 
metaphysic, and C. draws a useful parallel with the 
Platonist Atticus. I suspect that more should be 
made of him as a child of gnosticism; he absorbed 
even while rejecting; in this connection reference 
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might have been made to Hans Jonas, The Gnostic 
Religion. Hanson rightly says that Origen’s thought 
remained outside the Bible for all his Biblical scholar- 
ship. On the other hand, he has a deep sense of the 
Church, and a deeper understanding of the God of the 
New Testament; his celebrated universalism, as C. 
shows, is based upon this, without any particle of 
sentimentality, and, we may add, has never been 
answered in the terms in which it was propounded. 
Anatole France once saicl that mo great man was 
without a blend of opposites, and Origen remains a 
paradoxical compaction of the liberal and illiberal, 
the humane and the world-denying. If we attempt 
to categorise his greatness he eludes us; he remains 
sui generis, Yet to those who still believe that Athens, 
Rome and Jerusalem are the three mountains from 
which most that is best in our culture has flowed, and 
to those who do not wish to hold culture in one 
compartment and faith in another, he is one of the 
greatest pioneers, and we may be grateful to C. for a 
treatment which combines sound scholarship with 
stimulating presentation. 

Letters have dropped out on pp. 120, 126. Other- 
wise the book is beautifully produced. 

JjJoux Fercuson. 
University of Minnesota. 


Arattan (W.) Adonis dans la littérature et 


Part grecs. (Etudes et commentaires, 62.) 
Paris: C. Klincksieck. 1966. Pp. 952. 72 
text figures. Fr. 60 


This is the first comprehensive survey of Adonis 
since Bauclissin's Adonis und Eomun appeared in 1911, 
and will be welcomed by scholars not only as a 
valuable compendium of all the evidence, both 
literary and archaeological, but for its reasoned dis- 
cussion of modern views. Little new or startling is 
revealed about Adonis, but the treatment is refreshing 
and sometimes novel. 

After acknowledging his debt to Baudissin, the 
inevitable ‘point de départ’, A. briefly surveys the 
weakness of the comparative method as exemplified by 
Frazer. The chief problem is to decide when Adonis 
became Greek. Hesiod made him the son of Phoinix, 
and he is not associated with Cyprus before the 
classical period. This, in A.’s view, suggests that 
the myth of Adonis represented a later conflation of 
two traditions which developed independently in 
Phoenicia and Cyprus. The story of Myrrha did 
not apparently achieve popularity until Hellenistic 
times, though Homer refers to the tomb of Myrine 
in a phrase which baffled Plato. Attempts to trace 
any ritual or cultural link between Adonis and the 
boar have foundered, though the legend is as old as 
Dionysius the Tyrant. Indeed it is difficult to sec 
anything more in the boar than a traditional heroic 
theme. 

The ritual lament for Adonis is as old as Sappho, 
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while Xenophanes referred to the accompanying 
flutes. During the fifth century Praxilla wrote a 
hymn to Adonis, and although Plutarch’s descriptions 
may have been influenced by contemporary practices, 
Aristophanes bears witness to the celebration of the 
Adonia in his own day. Theocritus’ account is 
basically literary, but skias recalls Dioscurides’ refer- 
ence to a dalyhe, and perhaps significantly, as both 
the poet and his characters were of Dorian extraction, 
the Karneia. Though Adonis was an Oriental, his 
popularity was largely due to the many analogies 
which the Greeks discovered between him and their 
own local cults. That he was always regarded as 
alien and different is apparent in the manner 
Theocritus distinguishes him from the other heroes, 
a passage which has not been accorded proper weight. 
Here A.'s discussion of the significance of the terms 
hero and demigod might have been decpened by a 
study of Nock’s article (HTAR, 1944). On the 
question as to whether Theocritus is describing an 
Oriental or a Hellenic festival, A. agrees with Gow 
that the poet was writing for a community which was 
essentially, and even self-consciously, Greek. 

A.’s detailed examination of the archacological 
material is a model of caution. Whatever the truc 
identity of the emerging female on the Ludovisi 
Throne, the winged figure on the Boston relief could 
be Adonis if, as Ashmole supposed, its provenience 
were Lokroi like the enigmatic child plaquettes. 
Nossis too, who wrote about Adonis, was a Locrian 
poetess. Adonis is a favourite subject on Etruscan 
mirrors from the fourth century o.c., but the evidence 
for supposed ritual from lebetes gamikoi or loutro- 
phoroi is rarely convincing. Nevertheless the 
presence of ladders in other scenes recall the roof-top 
celebrations referred to in the Lysistrata. The 
possibility of confusion between Eros and Adonis 
cannot always be ruled out. 

In Plato, the focus classicns, the mysterious Gardens 
of Adonis are proverbial for sterility. There is no 
evidence that Adonis was connected with fertility 
or phallic ritual, and the symbolism of the gardens, if 
any, escapes us. ‘The season of the celebration of the 
Adonia has been much disputed, but on the whole 
a date in high summer best accords with the known 
facts, including the time of eatin of the Sicilian 
expedition, 

There is no firm evidence that the Grecks ever 
believed in an actual resurrection of Adonis. There 
are merely references in general to his annual return, 
whatever the truc interpretation of Lucian’s mention 
of an aerial flight. Similarly evidence for any 
mysteries of Adonis, at any rate prior to the influence 
of syncretism, is notoriously thin, though the rites 
naturally reflected the mood of a particular epoch. 

In the two final chapters the question of Adonis’ 
origins are examined in detail. Philology has thrown 
little light on the matter, and, even if it had, a deity’s 
name is no proof of his origin. Developing the thesis 
which he had already propounded A. suggests that 
a possible course of events was that Kinyras, already 
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associated with Cyprus in Homer, was regarded as 
prince consort to the local mother-goddess by the 
Eteocypriots. Later Adonis was brought to Cyprus 
by Phoenician colonists in the cighth century .c. 
and his legend gradually ousted that of Kinyras. His 
cult, which does not appear to have reached the 
Greek mainland before the fifth century p.c., always 
retained traces of his former history enshrined in the 
curious legend that he had been born of the tree into 
which his mother had been metamorphised. This 
for A. is the central feature, and in the final resort, 
though the Greeks were unaware of it, Adonis was the 
myrrh-tree itself, For this view he claims support not 
only from the legend, but from a reference to a 
Syrian tree-deity in a pyramid text, as well as 
Theophrastus’ account of bark notching during the 
summer solstice, 

This is a fascinating book, learned yet interestingly 
written. It is attractively illustrated and furnished 
with full indices and bibliography. ‘There are some 
misprints in the bibliography and ‘abenteuer’ is 
misspelt. 

Joun PoLiarp. 

University College of North Wales. 


Lévigue (P.) L'aventure grecque. (Destins du 
monde, 5.) Paris: A. Colin. 1964. Pp. 626. 
22 maps. 40 plates (incl. Bin colour). 90 text 
figures. Price not stated. 

This handsome addition to the series Destine du 
Monde has many features besides Professor Lévéque's 
well-written text to attract the reading public. The 
numerous illustrations include few hackneyed items. 
Wherever possible the reader is helped by maps, 
diagrams and lists, and these or subheadings con- 
stantly break the monotony of the printed page. 
There are nearly a hundred pages of bibliography, 
chronological tables, and indices. ‘The jaded reader 
of lavish publications about Greek civilisation will 
find here something different. 

Lévéque's approach to his subject is also unusual. 
Most books for the general reader concentrate on the 
highlights of the Greek achievement; above all, on 
Athens and the classical period. Not so Lévéque. 
His theme is the restless dynamism of a people which 
must expand in order to live: ‘Taventure grecque est 
fille de la faim’. Expansion becomes for the Greeks 
‘une nécessité absolue ect la loi fondamentale qui 
désormais régit leur destin’; and their history is ‘une 
succession de pulsations of) se révéle un impérialisme 
tantét politique et tantét marchand’. In this picture 
the early migrations and colonisation stand out; the 
classical period is seen as a pause in the expansionist 
process, which is resumed with Alexander and the 
Hellenistic Age. While the first half of Lévéque’s 
volume brings us only to the end of the archaic 
period, and a quarter is given to the Hellenistic age, 
there are only seventy pages on all aspects of the 
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fifth century s.c., and only four on the Peloponnesian 
War. The book ranges widely in space as well as 
time. With the help of archaeological evidence, in 
which he is evidently at home, Lévéque brings within 
his scope the more obscure states of Greece and the 
most far-flung settlements and influences of the 
Hellenistic world, ‘The resultant picture—a remark- 
able feat for a single author—is Greck history 
presented in a perspective rare in a publication of 
this type; whether the general reader will find such 
width of range and variety of detail acceptable may 
be open to doubt. 

Along with the adventure of material expansion 
Lévéque promises to deal with ‘laventure spirituelle’; 
but it is here that his book is weakest. Literature 
seems to interest him only as a reflection of social and 
political conditions: it is significant that Homer is 
given little more space than Hesiod, a mere page 
and a half. Philosophy perhaps comes off worst of 
all, In the few pages devoted to the Pre-Socratics, 
Parmenides is dealt with after Anaxagoras, the Atom- 
ists, and Empedocles. Plato's Republic ts described 
in eleven lines, and the keynote of fourth-century 
thought is said to be the trend towards mysticism: 
*‘partout c'est le triomphe de l'irrationnel’. 

All in all this is far from being the ideal popular 
book on Greece, and many may find it more valuable 
as a reference book or encyclopaedia than for con- 
tinuous enjoyment; but one reader at any rate is 
grateful for its freshness and vitality of approach. 

H. C. Batpry. 


University of Southampton. 


Eneenserc (V.) Polis und Imperium: Beitrage 
zur alten Geschichte. Ed. K. F. Stroheker 
and A. J. Graham. Zurich: Artemis. 1965. 
Pp. 648, 1 map. 4 plates. Price not stated. 


The many friends and admurers of Dr Ehrenberg 
will always greet with satisfaction republication of 
his work for itself and to do him honour. The 
present is a splendidly produced volume not lightly 
undertaken by publishers. As Dr Ehrenberg points 
out in a brief Introduction: while it is true to say 
of the present day Graeca (and indeed Latina) non 
leguntur, it is also true that Graece videntur and Graeca 
quaeruntur; in other words, as every classical and 
especially Greek historian and archacologist notices 
with satisfaction, an ever-increasing modern public, 
its interest often aroused in the first instance by 
tourism, secks knowledge of the Ancient World: that 
is people often experts in other disciplines, mot neces- 
sarily dilettanti, but not interested in the approach 
either of the Classical Quarterly or of Didaskalos. 

Dr Ehrenberg might have added, and the pro- 
moters of this collection might have reflected, that 
for these as well as undergraduates the paper-back 
has come into its own, and if not the paper-back 
something less lavish than this volume would have 
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served the purpose just as well, if this was the purpose 
of it. 

Tithe and purpose merit discussion, It would 
appear that the writer of the articles in this book 
might have preferred to name it Graeea ef Romana 
rather than Polis und Imperiwn. The latter title is 
not ill-balanced, even though the strictly Roman is 
represented only by 44 pages contrasted with roughly 
§47 on matters Greck (one article on Carthage gets 
nearly as much); the genesis of the problems of 
Imperial Rome are not to be separated from those 
of Alexander and the Hellenistic World, and these 
are accorded 232 pages. The ‘arch’, as the Editors 
call it, from Greek to Imperial Roman is there all right. 
The selection will also certainly portray Dr Ehren- 
berg as ‘Mensch’ as well as ‘der grosse Gelehrte’, to 
quote his own words on Mommsen in a review (619) 
included in the book. It is this general purpose of 
drawing the portrait of a scholar through the repub- 
lication of portions of his work which is often the main 
justification of such an expensive venture. On the 
other hand the tithe does less than credit to the many- 
sided genius anc tireless industry of a great historian 
forced at the peak of his carcer to re-establish himself 
in another country and another language. It is clear 
from these and his other longer writings how much 
Dr Ehrenberg is concerned with the evolution, 
functioning and replacement of the Greek polis (note 
the stress in the tithe of Schaefer’s appreciation 
(Aisteria 10 (1961)) on “Griechentum’), and not only 
in professional detail, but also with concern for what 
the Editors call ‘das Wesentliche und das Ganze’, yet 
without an urge to write ‘universal history’ or bits 
of it (his observations on “Toynbec's “Hellenism” * 
is appropriately reprinted in the book), It is also 
true, as the collection abundantly demonstrates, that 
he is no narrow ‘historian’ (witness his first book, and 
the studies here reprinted: ‘Anfinge des griechischen 
Naturrechts’, “Tragic Heracles’, ‘Athenischer Hymnus 
auf Demetrios Poliorketes', ‘Bemerkungen zu 
Pindar’). A strong sense of humour characterises 
him (see the end of his article on ‘Das Harmodios- 
lied") and a great capacity to pursue an idea in all its 
ramifications—admirably demonstrated by his ‘Poly- 
pragmosyne: A Study in Greek Politics’. 

This is not a volume in honour of Dr Ehrenberg 
in the strict sense of the term. If it were it should 
be regretted that the Bibliography in isteria 10 
(1961) 399-408 was not brought up to date and 
reprinted together with Schaefer's appreciation (this 
has now been done, to some extent, in Ancient Society 
and Institutions: Studies presented to Victor Ehrenberp, 
Blackwell, 1966, as a supplement to A List of the 
Writings of Victor Ehrenberg, London, 1962), It is a 
reprinting in almost every case (there is an un- 
published lecture (32-41) on “The Fourth Century 
p.c. a8 Part of Greek History’, and (437-45) ‘Bemer- 
kungen zu Pindar’), suggested by the Artemis-Verlag. 
Leaving aside the considerations mentioned above, 
of more personal import, there must be considered 
in such an expensive reprint the question of avail- 
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ability of the articles in question. It is always useful 
to have reprints of articles which are old but still 
valuable, of those which have appeared in obscure 
journals or Festschriften, and of those which were 
published during periods of war when the supply of 
periodicals was restricted. It appears to the reviewer 
that the bulk of this collection is drawn from easily 
accessible books or periodicals: FHS, CO, CPhil, 
Greece and Rome, HZ, Hermes, Historia, Klio, RFC, 
AJP, Die Antike, nor are the wartime dates likely to 
cause difficulty in any country, except perhaps in the 
case of CQ 1943 and Durham University Journal 1943. 
Two things are published for the third time (‘Euno- 
mia’, augmented from <Aspectr of the Ancient World 
(1946), 7o-93, and “Zu alteren athenischen Koloni- 
sation’, reprinted from the German original, though 
it appears in English in Aspects 116-49. One must 
be grateful for the inclusion of the more inaccessible: 
so 105-30, Sitzh, Heidelb. Akad.; 1961, “Grundformen 
gniechischer Staatsordnung’; 2549-64, Wiener Studien 
6g (1956), Festschrift Albin Lesky, 57-69, ‘Das 
Harmodioslied’; 359-79, Archiv fir Gesch. der Philo- 
sophie 35 (1925), 119-45: ‘Anfiinge des griechischen 
Naturrechts'; 380-98, Durham Univ. Journal 39 (1943), 
51-62, “Tragic Heracles’: 399-4458, Bethefte cum alten 
Orient 7 (1926), “Alexander und Agypten’; 449-57, 
Festschrift Winternitz (Leipzig, 1933) 287-97, ‘Die 
Opfer Alexanders an der Indusmiindung’; 549- 
86, Morgentand 14 (1927), ‘Karthago’; 61 4-90, Heidel~ 
berger Jahrbiicher 4 (1960), 94-107, ‘Theodor 
Mommsens Kolleg iber rémische Kaisergeschichte’, 
It is certainly right to rescue ‘Legatus Augusti ct 
Tiberii’ (607-13) from Robinson Studies (11 938-44), 
and perhaps the articles from Die Antike: 63-82, Die 
Antike 3 (1927), “Griechisches Land und griechischer 
Staat’; 503-19, Die Antike 7 (1931), ‘Athenischer 
Hymnus auf Demetrios Poliorketes’, The trouble is 
that such a book is apt to be criticised because it is 
not all of three things: a portrait in scholarship of the 
writer, complete Aleine Schrifien, and a selection to 
illustrate a theme. The editors and the publishers 


have done very well indeed, if this is taken into 
account. 


R. J. Horrer. 
University of Sheffield. 


Witterts (R. F,) Ancient Crete: a social 
history, from early times until the Roman 
Paul. 1965. Pp.x+ 197. 1 map. 4 plates. 
#1 15s. 

Le nouveau livre de R. F. W. sur la Créte ancienne 
témoigne des mémes qualités qui avaient déja fait 
apprécier les précédents ouvrages ou les articles de 
auteur: une connaissance approfondie de la Créte, 
tant minoenne qu'hellénique; une information bien 
4 jour, dont la bibliographie et le tableau chrono- 
logique final donnent une vision commode; des 
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idées personnelles, évidemment toujours contestables; 
un exposé net ct clair surtout, ct qui se lit facilement. 
Mais tandis que les livres précédents relevaicnt du 
travail scientifique et visaient 4 discuter et A argu- 
menter, celui-ci se borne & renvoyer A ces études 
antérieures pour tout l’apparat de la _ critique 
historique. On ne sait donc plus tres bien 4 quel 
public il est destiné: le savant et l'étudiant se 
satisferont-ils d'étre toujours reportés ailleurs? quant 
au grand public, est-il vraiment susceptible de 
s intéresser a ce qui reste tout de méme trés technique 
etspécialisé¢? On fournit généralement A cette sorte 
d’ouvrage comme alibi une illustration g¢ographique 
ou archéologique impressionnante. KR. F. W. l'a 
réduite au minimum. Le livre pourra donc décevoir 
comme décevront évidemment tels ou tels raccourcis, 
sans doute imposés 4 l'auteur par le genre de son 
travail, ainsi certaines des pages sur la religion au 
chapitre X, ou le paragraphe plus que schéematique 
sur l’age hellénistique, p. 145. 

Pourtant qui voudrait s‘informer sur la société 
crétoise des temps classiques aurait profit 4 lire le 
tableau qu’en brose R. F. W. Les principaux 
chapitres sont consacrés 4 l'invasion dorienne, 4 la 
vie économique, aux institutions des cites crétoises, 
& la description des diverses classes sociales. Mais 
des aspects moins cssenticls, comme l'éducation, le 
culte, la pirateric ou le mercenariat, ne sont pas 
‘négligés pour autant. L'auteur reprend souvent des 
vues dé&jA déefendues dans ses premiers travaux, ce 
qui dispense d'en refaire la critique. On ne peut 
pas dire qu'il renouvelle le sujet, il en donne seule- 
ment une présentation plus modérée et plus allegée. 

Elle risque pourtant d’induire en erreur, dans la 
mesure méme of des idées plus ramassécs peuvent 
prendre une plus grande force. On sait les opimons 
de R. F. W., qui est un éléve de G. Thomson, 
Lorsqu'il peut les exprimer 4 Vaise, il y apporte 
volontiers nuances et précisions. Dans le raccourci 
du présent exposé, cela rend parfois un son de 
primarisme doctrinal qui est un peu génant (p. ex., 
p. 18 sq., sur la situation dialectale de la Crete; p. 40 
sq. et passim, sur le tribalisme; p. 95, sur les fonde- 
ments de la Cité; p. 7, 44 ct 149 sq. sur la société 
esclavagiste), Cela surprend quand on connait la 
personnalité originale de l'auteur et sa curiosite 
d’esprit. Tout comme surprennent, pour la méme 
raison, ses fidélités ou ses indulgences pour des 
théses quelque peu dépass¢es (p. 97, le basculement 
longitudinal de la Créte; p. 42, la roue qui révolu- 
tionne les transports; p. 54, l'invention de la monnaie 
pour développer l'économie; etc.). 

Tout compte fait, nous préférons l'attitude de 
R. F. W. quand il fait ceuvre scientifique, quand il 
cherche, quand il critique, et méme quand il mows 
critique, comme dans son premier livre.... Ici, 
le savant nous parait avoir été desservi par le genre 
méme auquel il s'cssayait. 


Henri VAN EFFENTERRE. 
Sorboune, Paris. 
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Dascacani (A.) Alexander the Great and 
Hellenism. Thessaloniki: Institute for Balkan 
Studies. 1966. Pp. vill + 294. Price not stated. 

If anything could undermine the love for Greece of 
one who has walked her mountains, slept in her 
villages receiving the hospitality of the people, and 
been present in 1940, it is the spectacle of a Greek 
nationalist professor or journalist (there is no sharp 
division between the two) in full patriotic cry after 
lost territories of the Byzantine Empire. Professor 
Dascalakis, whose sincere patriotism has never been 
called in question, has followed his Hellenism of the 
Ancient Macedonians, translated for the same publishers 
in 1965, with the present work; another patriotic 
tract, which is not to deny that both works show 
evidence of detailed stucly of the ancient literary 
sources. The trouble, which will go far to prevent 
any single reader, execpt another Greek nationalist, 
from reading right to the end, is the constant aroma 
of ethnikismds, which must ever equate Hellenism with 
all that is good, and Macedonianism with Hellenism. 
The suspicion is engendered, that this handsomely 
produced book must have been subsidised; for it is 
not likely to recover its costs by sales in the English- 
speaking world. 

Unhappily, the translation itself is also just not 
good enough, The Greck original (some of which I 
have read) is in a high patriotic style. The transla- 
tion, by a Greek who has been in America, is Into 
English which would do well enough in conversation; 
but its colloquialisms (e.g. the constant use of ‘don’t’ 
for ‘do not") and sheer inaccuracies (e.g. ‘caught 
prisoner’ for ‘taken prisoner’, passim) produce a 
ludicrous effect. When will our Greek friends 
realise that writing good English is beyond the skill 
of most of their compatriots who attempt it—and 
that, if the Institute for Balkan Studies receives 
subsidies from public funds, these might be applied 
to better purpose ? 

A. R. Bury. 


University of Glasgow, 


Grerra (G. T.) Ed. Alexander the Great: the 
main problems. Cambridge: Heffer. 1966. 
Pp. xii-+ 382. £2 51. (bound), £1 7s. 6d. 
funbenuned }. 

This is a third in the useful series of photographic 
reprints of groups of papers, in which we have already 
had Finley's selection on slavery and Kirk's on 
Homer. Sixteen papers by twelve scholars, Badian 
(2), Berve, T. 5. Brown, Ehrenberg, J. R. Hamilton, 
F. Hampl, L. Pearson, C. A. Robinson, Schacher- 
meyr (2), Tarn (3) and G. Walser, derived from ten 
periodicals (two rare in Britain), and two Festschriflen, 
together with Ehrenberg’s famous chapter on ‘Pothos’ 
and Tarn’s appendixes on A.’s Foundations and his 
Deification, make up a volume which many scholars 
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and advanced students will be glad to have available. 
Tarn'’s Alexander, it might be thought, would 
certainly be in the hands of all likely readers, but 
presumably it was judged that T. had to be repre- 
sented by more than his famous Raleigh lecture, 
‘A. and the Unity of Mankind’. The process of 
photographic reduction, especially from the generous 

se of the American Historical Review, does indeed 
bring the original small print of footnotes down 
almost to the limit of legibility; but the reproduction 
is admirably clear, though in one place [p. 101) 
footnotes have been inadvertently blocked out along 
with the beginning of Tarn’s next article. One 
could also wish that it had been thought practicable 
toaddanindex. Nevertheless. to take Alexander as a 
Special Subject for Honours, with Mr Griffith for 
superviser and this book available, would clearly be 
an inspiring experience for a young scholar, 

The ‘Main Problems’ of the title are, as might be 
expected, those of the sources, the unfulfilled Plans, 
the deification (Tarn and Balsdon, ef al.), ‘Unity of 
Mankind’ (Tarn, Badian, Berve's die Verschmel- 
cungspolitik, and allusions passim) and, as final 
objective, the ‘question how far if at all Alexander 
was a man of reflection and a planner, and not 
predominantly a man of action in war and of 
improvisation in the arts of peace’ (introduction, 
p. ix). The answer to this would be, says the editor, 
a Valuable step to ‘what I hope this book will lead 
towards’; namely ‘our final view of the exential 
Alexander’. 

It is at this point that some scholars, no doubt, will 
raise sceptical eyebrows. Mr Griffith calls it ‘a 
paradox’ that this King, one of the better documented 
figures of antiquity, should still be an enigma. But 
is it a paradox? The main facts about what A. 
did are not in doubt; and looking at G.'s next page, 
we see that most of the questions that fascinate him 
begin with “Why?") Why did he burn the palace at 
Persepolis? Why the ‘deification’? ‘How far did 
his plans at his death include plans for further con- 
quests?" To this one can only say that one of the 
last important things that he did do was to organize 
a large New Model army. The hotly contested 
questions about A. are nearly all questions about 
what he thought, felt, intended; and on these, surely, 
the idea that historical research is going to arrive 
ultimately at a “final view" is doomed to disappoint- 
ment. The Middle Ages were wiser bere, with the 
familiar gnémé, “The Devil himself knoweth not the 
heart of man." We may make up our own pictures 
of what it was like to be Alexander, and many have 
done so; this young, historical Achilles, with his 
dazzling conquests and his early death, fascinates. 
People care about him (or ‘identify"), and this is why 
controversies about him grow hot; but essentially, 
such pictures belong to historical fiction. This is 
why, as C. B. Welles (represented here only in 
quotation, by Robinson, p. 54) has well said, there 
have been many Alexanders, usually owing much of 
their colour to the personalities and social milieu of 
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their authors: “The problem is more than a purely 
historical problem. It is, essentially, a psychological 
one ... [It] is comparable, actually, only to the 
problem of Jesus.’ 

And it remains important, because it concerns 
many people's choice of a hero. As Badian, in 1958 
(here, p. 287) said, “Tarn’s figure of Alexander the 
Dreamer has ... haunted the pages of scholarship, 
and even ... general histories of philosophy and 
ideas have begun to succumb.’ Badian, with his 
careful examination of what the sources on the 
‘Marriage of East and West’ actually tell us (which 
is needful; for ‘Tarn was no impeccable scholar), says 
that he sets out ‘to lay the ghost’, without much hope 
of being immediately succesful. He was all too 
right; in the latest Enerclopardia Britannica, E. R. 
Bevan's excellent and still serviceable article of 1911 
is replaced by the full Tarn treatment, ably adminis- 
tered by Dr Agnes Savill, M.D, 

Quellenkrittk has done a good work in sorting out 
the strands of tradition underlying our sources on 
A.; but it has probably now gone as far as Quellen- 
crittk can. Questions, such as that of the date of 
Cleitarchus, or whether the ‘Plans’ in Diodorus xviii 
come, like most of the book, from Hieronymus, will 
be found here still disputed. And neither Quellen- 
Arittt nor historical imagination is likely to conduct 
us inside A.’s skin, or to show that cither the hostile 
or the admiring ancient accounts of him were 
entirely wrong. We can see the hero only from out- 
side, in the light of what he did: and the main facts 
are seldom in dispute. Among them is the fact that 
A. continually risked his life, to the dismay of his 
officers, and yet never appointed anyone to take 
charge if he was killed (Arr. vii, 12 £.). He almost 
invited the chaos that set in when he did die, And 
as G. Walser, here given the last word, says in an 
agreeable paper first read to a History Society, Zur 
neveren Forschung tber A., there is no doubt, cither, 
that his alleged unique responsibility for the Helleniz- 
ing of the Middle East has been greatly exaggerated. 
The chief thing that he did cast of the Euphrates 
was to end 200 hundred years of stability under the 
Persian empire, and introduce an age of marked 
instability, only ended by the despised Parthians. 

A. RK. Burn. 

University of Glasgow. 


Casrexter (R,) Discontinuity in Greek civili- 
zation. (J. H. Gray lectures, 1965.) Cam- 
bridge: the University Press. 1966. Pp. viii + 
Bo. £1. 

The three J. H. Gray lectures here presented dispel 
any thought the layman might nourish that, given 
the inadequate documentation and the work histor- 
ians have already done, certain periods of history are 
‘played out’, This is because historians need— 
indeed should—no longer restrict themselves to 
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literary evidence but may find valid support from 
other sources which can be used in conjunction, 
notably these of archaeology and numismatics and 
also, as Professor Carpenter here shows with con- 
spicuous effect, geographical, and more specifically, 
climatological data. 

Doubtless much more is yet to be learned about 
the nature, causes, cycles and chronology of past 
climates yet enough is already well understood to 
justify recognition that this branch of modern science 
may supply ‘the key to the riddle’ of sharp and well- 
recognised cultural discontinuities in late prehistoric 
and early historical times. The reality of climatic 
change is beyond dispute and the incidence of un- 
wonted drought (or indeed flood) can clearly induce 
radical social changes. In particular, the prolonga- 
tion of drought in the cast Mediterranean basin 
clearly spelled famine in response to which civilisation 
broke down, areas were deserted as movements of 
populations ensued. Professor Carpenter has made 
himself competently familiar with the work of experts 
in the field of past climates and offers explanations 
more reasonable and appealing than those hitherto 
advanced to explain such phenomena as the utter 
collapse and virtual extinction of late Mycenacan 
civilisation (1300-1000 8.c.), the catastrophic decline 
in culture and well-being in Greece in the seventh 
century a.p., and the folk migration into Greece of 
Slavs in the following century. He discusses many 
other such historical events and problems where it ts 
profitable to consider seriously the part climatic 
aberrations may have played. Indeed Profesor 
Carpenter introduces to readers unaware of such 
things a wide range of geographical changes not only 
of interest but of significance in history: such are the 
changing levels of the Mediterrancan Sea, the shifting 
of climatic belts, and vulcanicity at Santorin 
(Thera) at the end of the fifteenth century #.c.( ?) 
which may explain the legend of the lost Atlantis. 

W. Gorpon Easr. 


Birkbeck College, University of London. 


Firaceuiére (R.) Greek oracles. Trans. D. Gar- 
man, London: Elek Books. 1965. Pp. x + 
g2. 16 plates. £1 55. 

This work originally appeared in 1g61 as a paper- 
back in the series Que Sais-Je? under the title Devins 
et Oracles Grecs. Im crossing the Channel it has 
become rather inflated, for it has acquired a hard 
cover and sixteen handsome plates, some of which 
are very little related to the subject. For instance, 
there are three illustrations of the struggle for the 
tripod, two from the same vase, and still more 
peculiarly there is a picture of the ‘allotment machine’ 
found in the Athenian Agora. Though we know 
little about the Pythia’s method of using lots, it is 
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reasonably certain that she cannot have employed 
any contrivance like this. 

Flaceliére had written a fairly brief and pleasing 
esay on the question how the Greeks ‘who invented 
philosophy’ also accepted anything so basically 
irrational as divination. For his purpose he did not 
arrange the discussion chronologically, but by 
subjects. Five short chapters consider divination by 
signs, inspired divination, the oracle at Delphi, 
divination and politics, and finally and most brictly 
divination and philosophy. The argument is 
handled throughout with urbanity and charm, but 
not surprisingly it scarcely provides an answer to its 
original question: which in this form is probably 
insoluble, Flaceli¢re ends by quoting some sentences 
of his master, Alain, which are almost as ambiguous 
as the utterances of the Pythia herself, though much 
more sophistically phrased. 

As one who has edited the Delphic dialogues of 
Plutarch and investigated with penetration the prob- 
able procedure of the oracle there, Flaceli¢re can be 
depended upon to handle this subject with a sure 
touch. The bulk of the discussion turns on Delphi, 
as is perhaps to be expected in a work intended 
originally for a general public. Other oracles mostly 
come in for no more than occasional mention. But 
he has made full use of Louis Robert's preliminary 
description of his exciting finds at Claros. Here 
Flaceli#re hopes to trace analogies to his own theories 
of Delphic procedure published nearly thirty years 
ago. He is right that the latest discoveries seem to 
support his earlier conjectures, but until Robert has 
fully published his excavation, one must remain 
somewhat in uncertainty. 

On one point Flaceliére makes a curious use of our 
very limited evidence. In the building accounts of 
the Delphic temple for 342 #.c., there is a reference 
to a ‘shelter’ (oréya) for those consulting the oracle. 
He treats this as if it proved that the normal 
accommodation was of a very simple style. But this 
is most unlikely. Herodotus calls the equivalent 
structure in the previous temple a yéyapor. It ts 
clear that the shelter mentioned in the building 
accounts was some temporary arrangement neces- 
sitated by the process of reconstruction, since the 
accounts also show that soon afterwards work was in 

near the omphialos, 

Flaceliére's discussions are always interesting, but 
perhaps at times he chooses the more picturesque 
example in preference to the most historically plaus- 
ible. His account of the prophecies connected with 
the Sicilian expedition is quoted from Fustel de 
Coulanges and owes more to Plutarch than to 
Thucydides. Again his only instance of an oracular 
response connected with the foundation of a colony 
is Pausanias’ story about Phalanthus and Acthra, 
which must be a perfect instance of those tales told 
by the Delphic guides which roused the contempt of 
Plutarch's philosophic friends. 

The field covered thus brightly, if somewhat thinly, 
is even more extensive than the English title might 
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sugeest. As the original French indicated, prophets 
and prophetesses are included as well as oracle- 
centres. In one particular Flacelié¢re fails to note a 
distinction between the Pythia and the Sibyl, which 
is worth emphasis. Both spoke their prophecies in 
a trance state, but while the Pythia loses her person- 
ality and speaks in the name of Apollo, the Sibyl 
continues to speak in her own person. 

Tt will be clear that this work, which is translated 
very competently, fulfilled its original purpose in 
French extremely well. It was a popular introduc- 
tion to the subject which did not appear to offer 
information to the professional scholar. In its 
English version the ‘summary bibliography’ of the 
original publication has been broken up to form a 
senes of footnotes, but Flacelitre did not attempt 
originally to cite his ancient sources, and they con- 
tinue without reference. An extensive index has been 
added, which was significantly lacking in the French 
version, but, while some readers may find it useful, 
it introduces a number of mis-spellings not present 
in the text. 

H. W. Parke. 


Trinity College, Dublin. 


Mever-Laurin (H.) Gesetz und Billigkeit im 
attischen Prozess. (Graczistische Abhand- 
lungen, 1.) Weimar: H. Bohlaus Nachf. 1965. 
Pp. xii -+ 60. DM 8&.go. 

This first publication of a new series associated 
with the “Arbeitsstelle fiir griechisches Recht’ of the 
University of Freiburg in Breisgau is a modified dis- 
sertation which, unlike many of its kind, even the 
non-specialist may read with great profit. The 
problem is an important one: did the Greeks have 
a concept of cquity as opposed to strict law, and is 
there any evidence in the sources that they were 
influenced by it in legal practice? As so often in 
such problems ‘Greck’ means ‘Athenian’ as far as 
the evidence of forensic speeches is concerned. 
Hellenistic papyri and the philosophers widen the 
field, as do a few Hellenistic inscriptions. 

The larger part of the work is devoted to a con- 
sideration of forensic speeches dealing with cases 
where it might seem the issue could be considered 
and decided on terms of equity. The speeches are 
(Demosthenes) XXXIT (the question is not taken 
up whether this might be a rhetorical exercise), 
(Demosthenes) LVI, Hypereides, in Athenogenem, 
Demosthenes XXX and XXXI, Isacus I, Isocrates 
MVIII: all considered in some detail to discover 
whether the nature of the approach to the court was 
determined by the admissibility of an appeal to con- 
siderations of equity or by strict law. In each case 
the author shows convincingly (given the nature of 
the evidence) that the speakers chose arguments 
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based on strict law. Some valuable incidental points 
are made, as on dima guropucal and odufoda, which 
are well worth considering. 

The same conclusion is established in the case of 
the rhetorical devices (frteyrot xiorez) usually 
employed, and in a consideration of the functions of 
the jury (on the basis of the terms of their oath— 
wal mepi dy dy vopot pi) dat, yroiay ti] ducaiotdry 
xpirew), the question of discretion (94), interpreta- 
tion (a good point made at 37), and the assessment 
of penalties. There is no question, it is argued, any- 
where of equity, which does not emerge even when it 
is @ matter of evolving a decision in a case not covered 
by the law. It is not hard to see that here opinions 
might differ on the interpretation of the sources. 

The question is then considered of the assessors 
(dturytai: with a little obscurity of definition as 
between public and private assessors), together with 
the passage of Aristotle's Rhet I 13, p. 1g74br9 ff, 
with its distinction between 6 ... diarryrijc 4d 
émeuxes dpg, 6 dé dixacris tér véuor, Here 
again it would appear from Isacus II go and the 
opposition of rd Maa dayrawa: and ta cuppeporta 
prema that decision was by the letter of the law, 
except in the case of mutual agreement, when, none 
the less, ouypéporta does not necessarily mean a 
basis of equity. 

Finally, in a discussion of the philosophical theory 
of Aristotle it is argued from those passages dealing 
with évwixe and the Tue: dvipamog that 
this is a moral and personal question not related to 
forensic issues. This is a point which is perhaps 
worthy of fuller examination. 

Something like the principle of equity is found to 
appear only in the post-Classical period of the 
Ptolemies (the period and area obviously determined 
by the availability of documents), as a result of 
authoritarian rulings by the ultimate source of all 
law. The non-expert must feel that it is a pity some 
brief consideration was not given of the circumstances 
in which considerations of equity perms law have at 
different times arisen: in circumstances, possibly, of 
a separation of legislature and judiciary? Or where 
the legal system has evolved in one way rather than 
another? In the case of Egypt, did it have anything 
to do with pre-Ptolemaic law? The democratically- 
constituted Athenian people were the makers of law, 
and the administrators of it in an especially direct 
way. They might therefore have been disposed to 
judge on grounds of equity as against the strict law 
of which they were the makers; but it seems they did 
exactly the opposite, following strictly their own 
enactments. It would be interesting to speculate 
why, and look at other times and places in a more 
extended manner. From the evidence here con- 
sidered it seems that in Athens xdéjo¢ prevailed 
against proiun; the function of the court was ducdfew 
rather than xpiresr. In choosing strict dixuwa rather 
than ovsp’porta they recognised perhaps the 
dangers which might otherwise arise from their 
system and their temperament. 
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It is clear that within its limits this work debates 
very usefully a number of issues of the widest possible 
interest, 

R. J. Hopper. 

University of Sheffield. 


Conoress. Deuxiéme conférence internationale 
dhistoire économique, Aix-en-Provence, 1952. 
Vol. 1. Trade and politics in the ancient 
world. Paris: Mouton & Cie. 1965. Pp. 
162, Price not stated. 

‘Shades of Hasebrock’, the reader will exclaim, as 
he notes the tithe chosen for the ancient history section 
of this Conference, And the very first contribution, 
by M. I. Finley, on ‘Classical Greece’, will force him 
to think afresh about the fundamental problems of 
Greek economic history, raised a generation ago by 
Hasebrock (whose first book, Staaf und Handel im 
alten Gricchenland, 1929, was translated into English 
as Trade and Politics in Ancient Greece, 1993). Hase- 
broek took the first essential step towards shattering 
the seriously false picture of Greek economic life built 
up in modern times by historians who conceived the 
Greek economy in largely anachronistic terms. 
Unfortunately, Hascbrock made some serious errors 
which are so patent that historians unable (as most 
still are) to rid themselves of ‘modernising’ concep- 
tions have been able to laugh him off and continue 
in the old way. 

Finley rightly insists that it is the basic concepts 
we bring to the study of Greek economic history that 
most of all need radical examination and re-formula- 
tion in terms appropriate to the Greck polis—rather 
than (I would add) the mediaeval and Renaissance 
trading city, the ‘model’ from which they have in 
great part been derived. The unconscious assump- 
tions of the modernising historian ‘hide beneath the 
mask of “common sense"'’, as Finley shrewdly puts 
it. He evidently feels, and rightly, that the 
‘modernisers’ (many of whom might reject the title 
with some indignation) still hold the field, and that 
much more dead wood has to be cut away before we 
can profitably rebuild. The bulk of his paper, 
therefore, consists of a destructive attack upon three 
recent works: KR. L. Beaumont’s remarks on 
Epidamnus, in JHS 1936, at p. 167; C. H. V. Suther- 
land's article, ‘Corn and Coin’, in AJP 1945, pp- 
129-47; and J. Pouilloux’s elaborate reconstruction 
of the political situation of fifth-century Thasos and 
her relations with Athens, in Recherches sur [histoire et 
lex cultes de Thasos, 1 (1954). He might well have 
been tempted to turn his guns on, for example, the 
book by A. French, The Growth of the Athenian Economy 
(1964), and the last seven or cight pages of F. A. 
Lepper’s article in JHS 1962, pp. 25-55, had they 
been published before the Conference. 

In 1954 (Annales UX, pp. 7-22) Edouard Will made 
one of the few important contributions to the great 
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debate on the nature of Greek economic life which 
have appeared since Hasebrock's bombshell. His 
present paper, on archaic Greece (pp. 41-46, with 
Postscript, 107-115), i much the longest in the 
volume and provides a remarkably complete survey 
of recent work on Greek economic history (in the 
broadest sense) for the eighth, seventh and sixth 
centuries. Two topics are singled out for detailed 
consideration: colonisation, and problems connected 
with Solon. His paper is notable for a firm refusal 
to guess, when the evidence (as so often) is insufficient. 
In reply to him Carl Roebuck is mainly concerned 
(pp. 97-106) with pressing his views on “trade as a 
stimulant to colonisation’. Here, in marked contrast 
with Will's caution, we find much speculation, and 
hypotheses which go far beyond the evidence. 

In the controversy which still continues about the 
reasons for the foundation of colonies, tt is surprising 
that constant reference should be made to the two 
clearly ‘commercial’ foundations, Al Mina and 
Naucratis, without any clear realisation of the fact 
that these two settlements were not pole, but mere 
emporta. It is very doubtful whether Al Mina ever 
became a proper polis; and (as I hope to show 
shortly) Naucratis can hardly have achieved that 
status until the fourth century, more than two 
hundred years after its foundation. The fact that 
the only two settlements (apart from those expressly 
called ¢uxdpex) which were certainly ‘commercial’ 
were not real colonies (dacmfat) at all is surely not 
without significance when the motives for the found- 
ing of colonies are being considered. Discussions of 
colonisation should entertain the simple possubility 
of (2) settlements from below (so to speak) by indivi- 
dual groups of merchants, whether from one city or 
from several, beginning as duadpia and sometimes 
later growing into adde~ (Naucratis is the obvious 
example), as quite a different category from (4) the 
official state foundations, from above, mentioned in 
our literary sources—Syracuse, Cyrene, Rhegium, 
Taras and the rest, where such scraps of evidence as 
we have point unmistakably to primarily agrarian 
settlement. Very relevant here is the constant 
failure of the ‘modernisers’ to distinguish between the 
activities and policies of individual merchants or groups 
of merchants and those of their cities. Thus, for 
example, Roebuck can say that ‘Athens was active 
in the local Aegean trade of the tenth and ninth 
centuries’ (p. 106), when in reality there is not a 
particle of evidence how far the Athenian products 
which went to other states, or the foreign goods which 
came to Athens, were carried by traders who were 
Athenians. (Cf, on the same page, the suggestion 
that ‘the maritime cities of both Ionia and European 
Greece ... ventured into trade and colonisation for 
profit, rather than because of local agrarian dis- 
comfort’; and on p. 98 the assertion that ‘/onia’s main 
effort, in the late seventh century, seems consciously 
mercantile in motivation’—my italics in both cases.) 

Finley ends his admirable paper by recommending 
various lines of investigation which might be under- 
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taken as part of a systematic research programme in 
this field. To these I would add the following: (1) 
A collection of the specific evidence for the origins 
and objectives of wars in ancient Greece. Nothing 
can reveal more clearly the springs of foreign policy 
(seen of course at its height in a decision to make 
war), or can better help to show how far economic 
interests were involved in state policy. (2) An 
examination of Greek treaties, in comparison with 
others preserved from the ancient world (and from 
the mediaeval and Renaissance cities), in an attempt 
to make a further elucidation of the objectives of state 
policy. (g) An analysis of the evidence for the com- 
plexion of the governing classes of Greck states other 
than Athens (from which the great bulk of our 
evidence of course comes), and about those who 
carried on mercantile and industrial activity there. 
There is a great deal of evidence under cach heading 
which has never been properly used. 

And there is one major consideration that needs to 
be added. Finley is thoroughly justified in what he 
says about the failure of recent economic historians to 
formulate adequate concepts and categories for 
dealing with the economic life of the Greck polis. 
But how can we make actual progress in the desired 
direction? There can be no doubt of the answer. 
There is a very large body of evidence about the 
economic life of the Greek city, on the basis of which, 
if we steadfastly clear our minds of all preconceptions 
derived from other periods of history, we can formu- 
late the necessary categories, from the ground up, 
without resort to anachronistic ‘models’ and analogies. 
The great bulk of this evidence comes from the late 
fifth and (more especially) the fourth century. Now 
as a rule history must be reconstructed and written 
forwards and not backwards, and we must always be 
on our guard against reading back later evidence into 
earlier contexts in which it is not appropriate. But— 
and this is my point—here we must begin from the 
fifth/fourth century evidence, because it is very much 
the best we have. Those who assume that they can 
begin with the earlier centuries (a recent example is 
provided by French's book mentioned above), not- 
withstanding the virtual absence of all detailed 
evidence for that period, inevitably supply the 
thoroughly anachronistic ideas and categories they 
bring with them from the mediaeval and modern 
world. The fourth century may be a far from ideal 
‘model’ for archaic Greece, but it is an infinitely 
better one than its only substitute: mediaeval and 
modern Europe—or even (contrast French, p. vii) 
modern ‘underdeveloped countries’, all of them 
already powerfully affected by the advanced indus- 
trial societies towards whose condition they aspire. 

In this Journal, it will be sufficient to say that the 
relatively brief Roman section of this book (pp. 117— 
162) is in the very capable hands of P. A. Brunt and 
T. R. 5. Broughton, who concern themselves mainly 
with the Equites of the late Republic and carly 
Principate, in particular their economic activities and 
sources of wealth and the nature of their political 
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influence. Their contributions are comprehensive 
and convincing. 


G. E, 
Vew College, Oxford. 


M. de Ste. Crom, 


Bec pe Bariu (E.) L*histoire des colonies 
grecques du littoral nord de la Mer Noire: 
bibliographic annotée des ouvrages et 
articles publiés en U.RB.S.S. de 1940 & 1962. 
Leiden: E. J. Brill. 1965. Pp. xxv + 209. 
g maps. fi. 92. 

Western scholars who know no Russian are un- 
easily aware that there is a great deal of published 
work on the Greek colonies of the North Pontic coast 
which is mot directly available to them. An 
annotated bibliography of these books and articles 
in French is therefore most welcome, and the author 
of such a laborious but useful work earns the gratitude 
of all scholars in the field. The first edition (1q60) 
was quickly exhausted, and so the opportunity has 
been taken of adding publications of the years 1958- 
62 to the second edition. 

The general principles of selection and arrange- 
ment are clearly set out on pages x to xvi. The 
author's aim is to give all the works published in 
Russia (in Russian or Ukrainian) between 1940 and 
1962 which bear on the history and archacology of 
the Greek colonies of the Northern Black Sea. Each 
work is given a separate number and arranged 
according to a sensible plan, which (together with 
three sketch-maps and an index of modern authors) 
makes it easy to find what one wants, The accuracy 
of the references can be relied on, though I noted 
misprints on page xvi (footnote) and in item 412, 
while the Introduction still strangely states that the 
bibliography does not go beyond 1957. 

Although very comprehensive the bibliography 
cannot be called complete. Of the articles discussed 
in A. Kotsevalov’s useful, if polemical, survey, 
AHTHYMad HCTOpHa H KyadbTypa Cesepnoro 
I] pruepHomopss BR COBETCKOM HayvHoM 
HccaAcqonannn (The History of the Ancient Culture 
of the Northern Black Sea Region in Soviet Research; 
Munich 1955), which is itself unfortunately not 
eligible for inclusion, several are not to be found in B. 
The author ts not entirely successful in his attempt to 
give brief notes of the contents and character of the 
items listed—admittedly a most difficult task. The 
comments are sometimes vague and are not truly 
critical. ‘Thus one cannot rely solely on this book 
for one’s knowledge of a given piece of work; English 
readers will supplement it with the brief but helpful 
survey by J. Boardman in Archaeological Reports for 
1962-3. 

A. J. Granam, 

University of Manchester. 
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Bowrrsock (G. W.) Augustus and the Greek 
world. Oxford: the Clarendon Press. 1965. 
Pp. xii + 176. £1 tos. 

This slim volume by a young scholar, whose articles 
on Graeco-Roman subjects have attracted attention 
in the last few years, has a theme far beyond its size: 
there is a danger that those who think of grauitas in 
terms of weight may underestimate its importance. 
It has long been known that Rome governed the 
orbis ferrarum to a large extent through a network of 
personal links between eminent local families and the 
great dynastic houses of the city, later suceceded by 
the domus regnatrix. 1 myself pointed out some years 
ago that, in the rather puzzling question of how the 
Roman world survived the generation of civil war, 
these links, superficially perhaps working for disinte- 
gration (one thinks of Juba or Cleopatra, and the 
East lined up, more than once, against the West), in 
fact provide a large part of the answer. Naturally, 
there was a solid basis of military power. B. knows 
this as well as anyone, and indeed documents the 
opposition and hostility to Rome in some important 
Greek circles (ch. VIII) which, but for the power of 
Rome, would inevitably have gained the upper hand. 
But military strength is not enough—as the modern 
observer can see better (perhaps) than the observer 
of thirty years ago. One must find a political and 
cultural framework that will invite acceptance. It 
is this that forms the great theme of B.'s book. 

The first chapter briefly surveys the pattern of 
personal links between eminent Romans and the 
educated upper class of the Greek world—both those 
who took up residence in the city, often in the very 
houses of their patrons, and those who stayed at 
home, representing the interest of Rome in their 
communities and (no less important) the interest of 
their communities, through their patrons, in Rome. 
Greek ideas of euergesia and its rewards, as developed 
in the Hellenistic age, fortunately came to coincide 
with the Roman view of clientela, based on beneficia 
and corresponding afficia. By the late Republic, 
Romans and Greeks, of the right class, understood 
each other. 

The next chapter surveys some of the men and 
families sent to administer Greek provinces. It is 
argued that Augustus encouraged some specialisation 
in Eastern affairs; though he inevitably (in his posi- 
tion), and especially carly in his reign, carefully 
scrutinised those who might be too powerful and, even 
where they lived in ease and honour in Rome, did 
not always trust them to use their power abroad. This 
is orthodox enough in outline, but the chapter is not 
satisfactory in detail. Eastern ‘experts’ had been 
well known ever since 200 8.c.: the Second Mace- 
donian War was duc to those of the day, and the line 
of great men and obscure can be traced on missions 
and commissions throughout the second century. 
Political conditions in the late Republic discouraged 
this tendency (it never was a system), and the case 
for Augustus’ revival of it is far from proved here. 
As B. recognises, M. Lollius, one of his ‘Eastern 
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experts’, was best known (probably) for a defeat in 
Germany; and frima facie, the small number of 
‘expert’ families he can produce, out of hundreds or 
thousands of administrators sent to the East during 
the reign, seems to argue against his case. Of course, 
this is not to deny that one or two men or families 
(provided they were not too powerful) might be 
allowed to develop a special expertise. But it per- 
haps obscures B.'s real (and important) case to dwell 
on them. 

Ch. ITI gets to the centre of the argument, showing 
—in a fascinating style and presentation—Greek 
literary men (men like Athenodorus of Tarsus, 
Augustus’ teacher; Arius the court philosopher; 
Nestor of Tarsus, the teacher of Marcellus and 
Tiberius) penetrating the court with their ideas and, 
quite often, used on political missions by the Princeps, 
particularly (it seems) when they wanted to go home 
for their declining years: procurators in Sicily, idiot 
logoi in Egypt, dynasts in their own cities. Not all 
the functions are strictly political, of course. But 
facts like the power given to Athenodorus to recon- 
stitute Tarsus (incorrectly described as imperium, 
incidentally, on pp. 39 and 141: this is unattested 
and inconceivable), and to one or two others, makes 
us wonder whether a mere procuratorship, given to 
a philosopher friend, did not have other purposes 
than to enable him to make money easily. Tn fact, 
one point that emerges is that we ought to think about 
procuratorships, even at this carly stage, in a more 
political way than is now customary. 

The next two chapters deal with vassal rulers and 
local dynasts, and with Roman colonies in the East. 
It is pointed out in detail how Augustus took over 
the Antonian system in the East (which was, of 
course, basically that of Pompey) and, on the whole, 
even the personnel—and, even more interestingly, 
that where he did not (as in the case of the Tarcondi- 
motids in Cilicia Pedias or the family of lamblichus 
of Emesa), he often came back to the Antonians later. 
Augustus emerges, as we know him in other respects, 
as eminently pragmatic, following what appeared the 
most profitable course, without letting himself be 
misled by private animosity or abstract ideas. Even 
in encouraging intermarriage among client dynasties, 
he had a long Republican tradition to follow. His 
only innovation, it secms, was to establish the 
principle that, once sufficiently urbanised under a 
king, the region might be annexed on his death. As 
for colonies, their purpose—in the East as elsewhere 
—_was first of all defence; but B. makes the important 
point that many settlers were of Eastern origin, and 
that intermarriage with the great local families was 
apparently not discouraged. Far from being centres 
of Romanisation, the colonies were gradually 
Hellenised. 

Ch. VI traces, in a few eminent examples, the 
attraction of Hellenism and the Greck way of life 
for upper-class Romans—whether as a permanent 
choice or (more commonly) as an escape and a 
relaxation. ‘The anecdotes about Augustus’ own 
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last years (p. &y) are indeed rather remarkable, and 
no doubt truc at least in spirit. It is odd that B. 
nowhere clearly points out that under Augustus (and 
not for generations after) we find Orientals penctrat- 
ing into the Senate: Castricius Myriotalenti f£ 
(plainly a Greck, despite some fanciful recent specula- 
tion) quite probably reached the senate after being 
NXAViuir, and so did Artorius Geminus, the son [it 
seems) of Augustus’ unfortunate physician, on whom 
Mommsen’s comment (ad CLL vi 31761 ff.) m still 
highly plausible. Pompers Macer gets a mention 
{p. 41). These men help to confirm the anecdotes, 
and they immensely strengthen one main part of 
B.'s thesis: that, with Actium out of the way and 
anti-Oriental propaganda no longer needed, Augustus 
proceeded to unify the two halves of the empire that 
had almost split. 

Ch. VII surveys some of the cities (oddly enough, 
not making much of the new foundations); VITI deals 
with opposition among the Greeks (see above); [X 
with the Imperial Cult (spontancous, but—of course 
—cncouraged from above). 

Xo is the most delightful and one of the most 
important: based on the (much neglected) investiga- 
tions and conjectures of Cichorius in Rom, Studien, it 
surveys some of the Greek poets and prose writers 
under Augustus: from Crinagoras (of the Anthology) 
to Strabo (a fine conjecture on his name, linking him 
with Scianus) and Nicolaus. It is worth being 
reminded that Greeks of the time thought the Attic 
revival due to the taste of the Roman upper clas. 
We might remember the Atticism that aroused 
Cicero's suspicions in Latin letters. Though we 
should also perhaps be warned that this taste was 
limited to a small circle and did not last: L. Cestius 
Pius of Smyrna, plena deo and despised by a Messalla 
or Tiberius, was to the taste of the next generation. 
Perhaps, also, literature has been interpreted too 
strictly: Nicias of Cos gets his due earlier, as a dynast 
{p. 45); but the musician Demosthenes, lover of a 
Julia, might have crept in, helping to fill in the 
background of that Court. We should also have 
more on rhetors: men like Cestius (a bare mention) 
or Nicetes (no mention), admittedly out of place 
among the political aristocrats, did as much as anyone 
to make Awlturgeschichte and to create that unity of 
the Greek and Roman worlds that B. has so elegantly 
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Ch. XI draws some of the morals (rightly, I think, 
protesting against the excessive distinctions scholars 
have tended to draw between colonial and native 
families) ancl rapidly—perhaps too sketchily: this 
last part might have been omitted—tries to show how 
the unity, saved and maintained by the first emperors, 
finally collapsed. There follow some useful special- 
lised appendices, a sound bibliography and an index 
(chiefly of names). 

There are the inevitable minor slips, and one will 
often legitimately differ on detailed points of inter- 
pretation. Perhaps—inevitably, again—evidence is 
sometimes pressed a little hard, as when ©. Dicius is 
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assumed (p. 27) to be an Antonian appointec in Syria 
(no evidence at all—RE and MAR disagree), or 
Philostratus (who was exiled to an oasis in the desert 
and died there, it seems: see Cichorius, AS 914 f.) 
is said to have been introduced into the imperial 
circle (p. 99). And there is one startling misprint 
(p. 96, line 2: the words ‘the tutor of" have dropped 
out at the beginning of the line)—fortunately the 
facts are correctly stated p. $5, mn. 5. But these are 
minor blemishes. The main thesis is sound and 
important. However many details may be con- 
troverted, this book is bound to take its place among 
the classics of recent scholarship. We must hope 
that the author will continue his researches into the 
exciting subject of Gracco-Roman history under the 
Empire. 
E. Banta. 
University of Leeds. 


Momicuiano (A.) Terzo contributo alla storia 
degli studi classici e del mondo antico. 
(Storia ¢ letteratura, 108-9.) 2 vols. Rome: 
Edizioni di Storia ¢ Letteratura. 1966. Pp. 
O7q. Lire 15,000. 

This is the third collection of Momigliano’s essays 
on historical and historiographical subjects to have 
been published. It is rich in ideas and information 
and the reader is constantly staggered both by the 
range of Momigliano’s interests and by his exhaustive 
reading. Although formally divided into four parts, 
the essays fall into three main sections. One is con- 
cerned with problems of historical method and 
approach. Momigliano is at his best in his penctrat- 
ing analysis of the techniques and presuppositions of 
other historians; in particular the Remarks on Eastern 
History Writing (pp. 229-38) are full of suggestive 
ideas. A second section collects together cleven 
papers or reviews on carly Rome. The period is one 
that has engaged much of Momigliano’s attention 
during recent years and it is, furthermore, one of the 
fastest growing fields of ancient history. There is 
wide scope for further work both in the critical 
examination of historical texts and in the evaluation 
and extension of archacological research. It is much 
to be hoped that Momigliano will one day synthesize 
the results of his work into a more prolonged study of 
the basis of carly Roman history. Readers of this 
Journal, however, will probably be more concerned 
with the third section of studies on Greek history and 
Greek historical writing. Many of these are early 
works (‘alcuni saggi giovanili'), published in the 
19308, but time has done little to supersede or con- 
trovert them, 

Momigliano's views on the structure and date of 
the Xenophontine Lac. Pol. (pp. 341-5) and on the 
implications of Xenophon'’s account of the Theban 
hegemony (pp. 347-65) remain authoritative. His 
discussion of Theopompus (pp. 367-91), with a useful 
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appendix bringing the problems and bibliography up 
to date, and his study of the Aoine Etrene (pp. 993-419: 
together with the subsidiary paper “Per la storia della 
pubblicistica sulla Koine Eirene' = pp. 457-87) 
have for long been too inaccessible to students. It 
is useful also to have his convincing demonstration 
(pp. 421-55) against Mathieu of the dramatic date of 
Isocrates’ Plataicus, which remains a key document 
for understanding the events of 975-73 5.c. Also 
reprinted here are the notes on the date of Pherecydes 
(pp. 335-40) and on the Rationalism of Hecatacus 
of Miletus (pp. 323-73): 

The whole collection makes absorbing reading. 
It is also encouraging reading because Momigliano 
not only solves problems but points the way to future 
problems or future lines of approach. This is 
perhaps best indicated by the ‘Conclusione ¢ Prologo’ 
(pp. 807-18) which discusses Oriental factors in Jewish 
historical writing after the Exile and in Greek 
historical writing. All through these papers Momig- 
liano stresses the need to take into account not just 
the classical world and the native writers but the 
much wider world with its different traditions and 
different cultures which so often impinged directly or 
indirectly on Greece and Rome. Few of us can hope 
to master it as Momigliano does but his work is a 
constant challenge and a stimulus. 

R. M. Ocmvie. 


Balliol Gollege, Oxford. 


Smrson (R. Hore) A gazeteer and atlas of 
Mycenaean sites. (Julletin of the Institute of 
classical studies, suppl. 16.) London: Institute 
of Classical Studies. 1965. Pp. v +200. 6 
maps. 2 of. 

This is 2 most useful and clearly presented list of 
Mycenaean sites on the mainland of Greece andl in 
the islands, Crete, which might be difficult in 
practice to fit into the scheme, is omitted. The 
author has visited some three-fifths (about 350) of the 
574 numbered mainland sites, and about two-fifths of 
the 50 odd island sites which are listed but not 
numbered. Many of the sites were discovered or 
reported for the first time by the author and his 
collaborators. Most of these (in the South and West 
Peloponnese and the Dodecanese) have been pub- 
lished in articles in AJA and BSA; but some make 
their début here. There is also new information 
about already known sites, together with some inter- 
esting ideas and much sensible comment. P. 15: 
LH III B sherds were noted within the rubble fill of 
the walls round Palaiokastro (Midea). P. 116 f.: 
Gla it is argued was a fortress rather than a town. 
P. 2 f: the ‘provincial’, non-Mycenacan, character 
of the pottery from some sites even within the 
Mycenaean area is stressed. A mew and revised 
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edition of the Gazetteer may become desirable in a 
few years’ time when the results of recent exploration, 
to which the author draws attention, in areas such 
as Arcadia and Euboia are available. The sugges- 
tions below are offered with this in mind. 

It would be useful to have a short summary of the 
character of each site (i.e. if a settlement, whether it 
is large or small or a hamlet or farm, if a tomb of 
what kind it is), even in the case of sites well published 
by the author and his collaborators im recent articles. 

The symbols on the maps are restricted to a 
triangle for settlements, a spot for tombs, and a ?. 
The ? is used for caves (e.g. No. 184: but some caves, 
e.g. Nos. 322, 925, and the well No. 945, have no 
symbols at all), and for sanctuaries (e.g. Nos. 49 and 
379 which is also a cave), as well as for doubtful sites 
and for sites which may be assumed to have existed 
although there is as yet no evidence for them. Caves 
and sanctuaries at least might have separate symbols 
of their own without confusing the maps. 

The author has taken into account P. Alin’s 
important study of mainland Mycenaean sites pub- 
lished in 1962. But references to it are (reasonably 
perhaps) somewhat spasmodic; and a few sites listed 
by Alin are omitted, such as the cave at Pitsa (Alin, 
p. 61) and the settlement on the island at Porto Rafti 
which was briefly reported in JHS 1950, p- 4 (Alin, 
p. 107). This site is important as the possible settle- 
ment for the cemetery (No. 367) at Perati just across 
the bay from it. There are two boxes of Mycenacan 
sherds from this settlement in the Sherd Collection 
of the British School at Athens. Another interesting 
Mycenaean site represented in the Sherd Collection 
there lics high on the slopes of Hymettus just above 
the monastery of Kaisariani, It would clearly be 
desirable to work through the sherd collections of 
the British and American Schools (and any other 
such collections as may exist) for possible unpublished 
sites and for material which may throw fresh light 
on sites already published and listed. A valuable 
feature of the Gazetteer is the Partial Index on 
p. 195. Buta general index of sites as in Alin's book 
might also be useful. 

Nos. 2 and 92 on the map should presumably have 
dots for tombs as well as triangles. No. 6 Dendra is 
surely the cemetery which belongs to No. 7 Palaio- 
kastro (Midea). No. 915 should be represented by 
a dot, No. 369 by a dot and triangle on the map. 
No. 374 Asketari is some 2 km. south of the site at 
Rafina as Alin notes, and appears to be quite 
separate from it. Nos. 976 and 377: Alin (p. 110) 
also affirms Mycenaean sherds from the area of the 
Classical Heraklcion. No. 545: the tholos tomb 
examined by Theochares may be the same as that 
reported by Arvanitopoullos; it was ecrtainly shown 
tome assuch in 1956. No. 554 Xeropoli (Lefkhandi) 
has evidently wandered on the map from its true 
position. P. 121: read ‘Furumark’'s Type 164" for 
‘Type 64". 


Great Milton. 


M. 5S. F. Hoop. 
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ScHEFOLD (K.) Myth and legend in early Greek 
art. Trans. A. Hicks. London: Thames and 
Hudson. 1966. Pp. 201. 192 illus. (incl. 6 in 
colour). 4 45. 

Early Greek Art means Greek Art from 750 to 
560 B.c. A second volume is promised for late 
Archaic and Classical Art. What we are given is a 
very skilful selection of mythological pictures well 
reproduced and with admirable short bibliography 
for each, map, nine genealogical tables, and index. 
Relicf-vases, ivories, and particularly the bronze 
shield-bands from Olympia (published by Kunze) 
are a welcome addition to the normal range of illus- 
trations from vases and sculpture; much of this 
material will be new to many readers. The three 
main chapters are called the age of Homer, the age 
of early lyricism, and the High Archaic period. 
Within each chapter the arrangement is first legends 
about the gods, then Bellerophon, Perseus, Herakles, 
Theseus, the Argonauts, Theban and Trojan legends. 

The introduction on the need to study illustrations 
and the way in which they should be studied is 
excellent. 5S. then deals with Bronze Age legends 
and the chronology of legends in the early Iron Age 
with full appreciation of borrowing from the East. 
The difficulty of interpreting eighth-century geo- 
metric pictures is notorious, and 5., though giving a 
single positive interpretation, usually warns his 
readers that the interpretations are uncertain; his 
datings are sometimes rather carly. (In particular 
the large wreath held by the woman in the abduction 
scene on the bowl from Thebes in the British Museum 
makes Ariadne a better choice than Helen.) Homer 
in the tithe of this chapter means the author of the 

‘rath of Achilles and the Return of Odysseus: the 
fliad and the Odyssey are dated down in the sixth 
century, the High Archaic Period, so that the Age of 
Early Lyricism intervenes between Homer and them. 

For this, the seventh century, there are many 
excellent pictures well interpreted. Perhaps to find 
a stylistic parallel between the arrival of Apollo on 
the well-known Melian amphora and Apollo's entry 
into Olympos in the Homeric hymn is to under- 
estimate the power and violence of the hymn here, 
and in general 5. seems to me to press stylistic parallels 
between art and literature too far. (A minor con- 
fusing point: S. seems to use lekythos for what is 
usually called an aryballos in Protocorinthian.) 
About some interpretations a hesitation may be felt: 
a clay relief from Gortyn has a man and a woman 
attacking a man seated on a throne, holding a sceptre; 
they appear to be pulling a robe over his head; if this 
is really the death of Agamemnon, it fixes the robe 
in the story two hundred years before Aeschylus. 

In the High Archaic Period (600-560 B.c.) a new 
interpretation is given of the Corfu pediment: the 
central Gorgon with Pegasos and Chrysaor is a 
monstrous being, who nevertheless belongs in the 
divine family; in the right corner Zeus kills a Titan 
(which is surely right); in the left Poseidon kills 
Kronos (This is doubtful, why a spear instead of a 
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trident?) The Gorgon separates the two corners, 
and the old interpretation of Neoptolemos and Priam 
on the might may be preferred. 5. says nothing of 
the panthers, who make this Gorgon a queen of 
animals, even if she is also the mother of Pegasos and 
Chrysaor; I still feel that she may be a local interpre- 
tation of the goddess of the temple. 

S. sees. a very close analogy between the art of the 
first third of the sixth century and our Jfiad and 
Odyssey and the Cyclic epics, all of which he ascribes 
to this period. One might prefer to think that the 
spread of epic recitations and the growth of festivals 
was responsible. S. never considers whether names 
which cannot be got into hexameters do not compel 
us sometimes to assume a lyric source (cf. my Greek 
Art and Literature 700-530 B.c., 21 n. 36, 22 n. 43.) 
Some details also are doubtful. Do the wealth of 
Herakles scenes imply an epic in which his deeds 
were linked by the idea of guilt and atonement? 
On the Chest (not ‘Ark") of Kypselos, 8. says that the 
epic source may have combined the boiling of Pelias 
with his funeral games, since Jason had played no 
part in the murder and was now estranged from 
Medea; but could the daughters of Pelias have been 
present at the games if they had boiled their father? 
A shield-band (fig. 93) with a warrior leading off a 
woman who holds spindle and wreath is interpreted 
as Paris and Helen, but does not the wreath and 
spindle make the earlier interpretation of Theseus 
and Ariadne more likely? But doubts about inter- 
pretations must not be allowed to obscure the great 
value of this book. 

There are too many mistakes in translation: e.g. 
p- 9. Gerit: mot ‘weapon’, but ‘vase’, P. 1g, nof 
‘gods were portrayed on stone pillars’ but ‘divinity 
appeared in stone pillars’. P. 23 mot ‘carly 
painting’ but ‘representation’ (engraving on bronze); 
not “victors of Nestor’ but ‘victims’. P. 1, Antilochus 
should be Archilochus, who is always spelt without 
‘h’.  P. 56 not ‘but in some cases only one’ but ‘from 
each side only one’. P. 60, ‘funeral games for 
Pelias’, not Peleus. P. 65, Tityos was not a ‘penitent’ 
but was punished for his crimes. P. g2 not ‘Achilles 
must now fight Memnon and in this encounter he 
falls’ but ‘afterwards he falls’. 

T. B. L. Wensrer. 

University College, London, 


Becatri (G.) Let& classica. (Le grande epoche 
dell’arte, 3.) Florence: Sansoni. 1965. Pp. 
421. 385 illus, (incl. 32 in colour). Lire 
10,000, 

Any book, printed on fine paper, with nearly 400 
good illustrations spread evenly through the text, is 
going to be a pleasure to look at, and this is no 
exception; indeed, it rivals in this respect even the 
most lavish pictorial volumes on Classical art of 
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recent years. But this is also a serious work, such as 
one would expect from Eecatti, and tackles its vast 
subject with a determination that seldom flags. 

Three obvious problems of demarcation must have 
confronted B. (though there is no introduction for 
them to be discussed in): what are the boundaries 
of “Classical Art’, first chronologically, then in terms 
of subject-matter, then geographically? To the first 
question B.'s answer is clear, and acceptable to 
many: his survey begins at the Protogeometric period 
and ends with the fifth century a.o. He solves the 
second problem in a less satisfying way. Architec- 
ture, for example, is considered relevant enough to 
be treated in a quite detailed, if selective, manner in 
a series of sections of the text; yet it is virtually 
excluded in entirety from the large corpus of illustra- 
tions. No less than three-quarters of these illustra- 
tions show works of (in its broadest sense) sculpture; 
this is perhaps inevitable in a series whose emphasis 
is heavily on the major arts, but it means that much 
else that is incontestably ‘art’ is thinly represented 
here—though, again, it is in some cases discussed in 
the text. Of jewellery, one of B.’s own fields, sadly 
little is to be seen; of other metalwork, only the Vix 
krater and the Ficoroni cista; one gem-impression; 
one coin; a very few mosaics; no plate. Vase- 
painting and wall-painting are however adequately 
represented. Classical art may have Ieft ws an un- 
avoidably lop-sided heritage, but a general survey 
can do something to mitigate this unevenness, Geo- 
graphically, however, B. interprets his subject in a 
hearteningly wide sense. Etruscan art is fully 
covered, and the initial bridge from Greece to Italy 
is emphatically built in the first dozen pages through 
the Italian Geometric style. Greek influence on 
Iberian art is stressed and illustrated. By compari- 
son, the East, and especially Cyprus, get little 
attention. 

Within these limits, the treatment is remarkably 
thorough. It is surprising that any book on the 
«whole of Classical art should, for instance, find space 
for even brief individual studies of the more important 
vase-painters, or of the better-known works of each 
main sculptor; though it may not always be clear to 
the general reader which of those works mentioned 
are known from monumental, and which only from 
written evidence (on pages 196 and 246 for example). 
Qne might further object that B.'s tendency to treat 
epochs in terms of individual artists and works, 
beginning with the painters of Attic Late Geometric, 
is more suited to a book where all (or nearly all) the 
works can be illustrated, which is hardly the case 
even in this sumptuous volume, But this makes his 
text the more useful to refer to for factual information; 
while his pictures are on the whole admirable both 
in choice and reproduction. Particularly striking are 
the unusual views of sculptures; the dying giant from 
the Selinus Temple F metope (p. 70) is a masterpiece 
of ingenuity. 

A few points of comment or disagreement arise 
from the sections on Greek art: 
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pp. 12-19: It was perhaps a pity that, in the search 
for representational scenes in Protogeometric, B. 
chose the very untypical bell-krater from Fortetsa 
as one of his two illustrations, The Kerameikos 
belly-amphora with the horse is misdated by 200 
years in the caption, presumably a slip. 


On p. 16 this reviewer was delighted to see upheld 
the view, not yet widely supported, that the “Dipy- 
lon’ shield of Attic Geometric is no more than a 
‘heroic’ misrepresentation of the Mycenaean 5- 
shield. 


p 33: It is extremely doubtful whether seventh 
century Sparta had a ‘rigida organizzazione 
statale’ to an extent that would affect her art; 
‘VIID’ here must be a misprint for "VII", and even 
then the date given for the beginning of Laconian 
black-figure is a bit early (see Boardman, BSA 
lviii 1-9). 


pp. 66, 68: Temple C at Selinus is twice given a date 
(in the captions) of 520-10 .c. This is improb- 
ably late, as is shown by the comparison with the 
Foce del Sele metopes on the facing pages. 


p. 179: B. still holds to the view that the date of the 
Zeus of Pheidias was 448 or thereabouts, and that 
the finds of the German excavations in the work- 
shop date from a spring-cleaning some years later. 
Would he adhere to this now that the publication 
(Olympische Forschungen V, which did come out in 
1964) has shown that this explanation of the finds 
cannot be right? 


p. 205: B. resuscitates Blimel’s view of ‘der Hermes 
eines Praxiteles’. 

220; ¢f. 214: B. evidently doubts Ashmole's ass0cia- 
tion of the Demeter of Chidos with Leochares 
(acknowledged in the caption, p. 222), but it is 
strange that he revives the old belief that the body 
of the statue is made of inferior ‘marmo locale’. 
See FHS Ixxi, 13 n. 5. 


a 


The chapters on Etruria and Rome, though natur- 
ally briefer, seem thorough and perceptive, if 
uncontroversial, Other Italic art under Classical 
influence is not neglected; nor, later, is provincial 
Roman (including Romano-British) art. At the end 
of the book, besides the list of illustrations and table 
of contents, is a bibliography, twenty pages long but 
still consisting mostly of gencral works of synthesis, 
and containing few articles; this might have made 
way for an index, of which there none. Even if 
the book follows a strict chronological scheme, this 
last is a serious lack when the treatment is as long, 
as detailed and as comprehensive as it is here. But 
students of any period of Classical art should not be 
discouraged from dipping into these pages, where 
they will find much that is rewarding. 


A. M. Swongrass. 
University of Edinburgh. 
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Carpenter (R.) Greek art: a study of the 
formal evolution of style. Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press (London: 
Oxford U.P,). 1962. Pp. 256. 66 illus. £5. 

The reviewer must begin by apologising for the 
late appearance of this review, which is nobody’s 
fault but his own. Fortunately (though this is no 
excuse) this is not a book whose importance is in new 
discoveries or which will easily be put out of date by 
yet newer ones. For the reviewer's money it will 
still be read with profit as well as pleasure in twenty 
or fifty years or more, which is more than he would 
dare prophesy for many books on classical art. After 

a Foreword in which the author amplifies the title 

as ‘A Study of the Formative Evolution of Artistic 

Style in the Three Major Arts of Painting, Sculpture 

and Architecture from their Inception in Classical 

Greek Times until the Mid-Hellenistic Period’, he 

proceeds in I Generalities to consider the peculiarly 

visual approach to life of the Greeks and to relate 
this to their remarkable development of mimetic art; 
and goes on to demonstrate (entirely to the reviewer's 
satisfaction) that the history of the art of classical 

Greece begins with Geometric pottery-decoration. 

Il The Genesis of Graphic Form and YI Early Figurines 

treat the art of the Geometric period and its immedi- 

ate following; an art which the author puts firmly in 

a place far below what many claim for it. IV 

Tectonic Form relates the ‘quality present in many 

early Greek bronzes. . . which. . . rescues technically 

immature productions from being merely amusing 

essays, childishly naive and artistically vapid’ (p. 70) 

to the quality of form found in Greek architecture 

and ceramics (disposing by the way of the myth of 

‘dynamic symmetry’). With V The Genesis of 

Sculptural Form and VI The Early Evolution of Pictorial 

Style, VIL Sculpture in Relief and VIII Attic Red-figure 

we are taken right through the archaic phase and 

prepared for IX The Creation of the Classic Formal 

Style in Sculpture, the core of the book. X The Further 

Development of Pictorial Style and XI The Transition to 

Naturalism in Sculpture are a kind of epilogue; while 

XII and XIII Evolution in Architectural Form—the 

Doric Order and The Evolution of the Ionic Order con- 

sider, and do much to explain, the curious problem, 

not often so overtly recognised, of the failure of Greck 
architecture to develop in the classical period in the 

kind of way that sculpture and painting did. 

Professor Carpenter is a stimulating, indeed a 
provocative, writer. The reviewer was constantly 
making notes of disagreement or doubt, only to 
recognise after another page or further thought that, 
even if he could not accept that particular point, he 
was convinced by the general rightness of the argu- 
ment. One may lift an eyebrow at the implied denial 

(p. 20) of sphinxes and sirens to classical Greek art; 

but on consideration this appears a simplification 

merely, not a falsification. So, one can question the 
absolute dismissal of influence from Mycenaean on 

Doric architecture (pp. 215-18); we have now (see 

p. 61) large-scale Mycenacan statues (in terracotta) 
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from Keos; and the account of the beginnings of 
Greek seal-cutting (p. 29) is definitely wrong in 
denying any connexion with that of the Aegean 
Bronze Age; yet Carpenter is surely absolutely right 
in his essential point that there is a total breach of 
continuity in these and all other manifestations of 
art. (His argument against the theory that Linear 
B literacy might have lasted until the adoption of 
the Phoenician alphabet seems to the reviewer like- 
wise conclusive.) 

Carpenter is one of the very few students in this 
field who has bothered to think (or been capable of 
thinking?) deeply about what one means by style 
and stylistic development; and to put into clear 
words a model of that development. If the model 
has a fault it is (in the reviewer’s feeling) a tendency 
to too great a rigidity—the implication that an artist 
at any given moment could not have done other than 
he actually did. The evidence seems sometimes a 
little forced to fit this picture; as when (p. 192) he 
speaks of ‘the open cye in a profile face, perhaps first 
fully achieved by Sosias and thereafter destined 
quickly to become a commonplace in the potter's 
art’, which seems to slur over the generation or two 
of vase-painters who, after the profile cyes of the 
Sosias cup, continued to draw a frontal eye in a 
profile face. Occasionally the reviewer would take 
issuc On a more important point. The primacy of 
vase-painting over painting in other media is some- 
thing he has himself argued, and he is delighted to 
find it so ably put forward here; but he thinks there 
is evidence (partly on the vases themselves) for other 
painting from the mid-seventh century on, whereas 
Carpenter doubts if it became important before ‘the 
latter decades of the sixth century’ (p. 108). The 
account of relief sculpture (119-28) is wholly admir- 
able as regards low relief and its relation to painting 
and later to sculpture in the round; but Carpenter 
does not seem to the reviewer to give sufficient 
importance to high relief, a new art form evolved by 
archaic Greek architectural sculptors; or to allow: 
enough weight to continued interaction on one 
another of painting, low relief, high relief and sculp- 
ture in the round into the classical period: the 
metopes at Olympia show not only (p. 126) ‘attraction 
towards free-standing sculptural form’ but also 
influence, seen in the pediments too, from Polygnotan 
painting. These disagreements, however, do nothing 
to weaken the reviewer's conviction that the author's 
approach is fundamentally right and his book of the 
highest quality and importance. 

Martin Rosertson. 

Lincoln College, Oxford. 


Corinth, Results of excavations conducted by the 
American School. Vol. 1, part vi. The springs: 
Peirene, Sacred Spring, Glauke. By B. H. 
Hill. Text and plates. Princeton: the Ameri- 
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can School of Classical Studies at Athens. 1964. 
Pp. xix + 235. 18 plates (incl. 5 in colour). 
144 text figures. $95.00. 

Corintu. Results of excavations conducted by the 
American School of Classical Studies at Athens, 
Vol. 1, part vi. The springs: Peirene, 
Sacred spring, Glauke. By B. H. Hill. 
Plates in portfolio. Princeton: the American 
School. 1964. Pp. ii. 18 plates. Price not 
stated. 

Water supplies are the lifeblood of cities. How 
to maintain an increasingly expensive urban civilisa- 
tion amid a rainfall which was always chancy and 
seldom adequate was the perennial problem of the 
Mediterranean city states. The claborate means by 
which water was brought from distant springs by 
aqueduct, or how rainfall was stored in great cisterns 
were among the first objects of enquiry by the earlier 
generation of archaeologists, Scholars are still grate- 
ful to the Enguéte sur les installations hydrauliques de 
Tunisie compiled by Paul Gauckler and his assistants 
between 1895-8 for the French Protectorate authori- 
ties. This survey included the water supplies to a 
number of smaller centres as well as cities such as 
Thysdrus (cl-Djem) and Thelepte. It remains one 
of the basic works for understanding how the Roman 
cities in Tunisia lived. 

Though published in 1964 the work of Bert Hodge 
Hill on Corinth belongs to the same generation of 
archacology. It was in 1896 that the American 
School at Athens working on the site of Corinth first 
turned its attention to a broad paved way in the 
valley at the east foot of the hill on which the old 
temple still stands. During this work the foreman 
drew the excavation staff’s attention to the fact that 
a well in a nearby garden communicated with an 
extensive subterranean water-system. This was one 
of the tunnels leading a copious spring which proved 
to be the Peirene of Corinth, the fountain referred 
to by Euripides (Trojan Women, 205-6), Plautus, 
Strabo and Pausanias. 

In his Foreword, Professor Carl Biegen pays a 
handsome tribute to Hill's work on Peirene and the 
Sacred Spring in a series of excavations carried out 
in the years 1898-1903. Hill apparently finished his 
draft report in 1911 and fourteen years later, after 
further work by William B. Dinsmoor on the location 
of the water sources the report was ready. Even 
allowing for Hill's perfectionist spirit and difficulties 
caused by the outbreak of the war, it seems to this 
reviewer at least, a fantastic state of affairs that it has 
only now seen the light of day almost sixty years 
from the original discovery. 

Making allowances for the fact that one is dealing 
with the account of an excavation conducted very 
largely before the First World War, the report on 
Peirene is a very complete document. Hill was 
a keen observer, who i his evidence 
exhaustively. The result is a detailed account of 
each phase in the story of Peirene from Helladic times 
down to its final disuse probably in the eleventh 
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century a.p. Though the detail is sometimes difficult 
to follow and a summary at the conclusion of the 
account would have been welcome there can be no 
doubt that this is a definitive report. 

The account of the finding and excavation of the 
Sacred Spring which was supervised by Hill himself. 
and the fountain known as Glauke are of the same 
high standard. The reader is taken step by step 
from a small absidal temple south of the Propylaca 
to the water channel and Fountain House that piped 
water from a spring whose waters provided a regular 
supply for the use of the temple, Excavations 
revealed a large sacred area whose full extent is still 
undetermined. Within it, the complex of buildings 
appears to have belonged to the Classical period of 
Corinth, and to have been obliterated by the sack 
of the city in 146 p.c. It is to the greatest credit of 
the excavator that the Fountain House, the Reservoir 
and the temple were uncarthed so that they could 
still so easily be related to each other despite inter- 
ruption by later building on the site. 

‘The fountain of Glauke to which the final section 
of the Report is devoted was also a large and impres- 
sive work. It was still surviving in part in rock-hewn 
remains which could be seen west of the Temple of 
Apollo. The exact source of its water supply was 
never ascertained but the four reservoirs, to which 
one was later added, seem to have provided good 
drinking water for the centre of the city. Like the 
Peirene but unlike the Sacred Spring it does not seem 
to have been destroyed by the Romans. 

The excavations and the accompanying Plans 
provide a complete coverage of the sites and together 
form a comprehensive account of the system of water 
supply of ancient Corinth. Particularly fine are 
Duell’s water-colour representation of the surviving 
wall-paintings from the Peirene. This is the real 
value of this long and often difficult report. Yet 
Bert Hill’s excavations, even at sixty years’ remove, 
still remain a classic treatment of the subject and a 
monument to its author’s pioneer accuracy and 
thoroughness of method. The architectural draw- 
ings are of a very high standard, and the photography, 
considering the period of the work, remarkably 
effective. 

W. H. C. Frenp. 

Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 


Wace (A. J. B.) and others. Hermopolis Magna, 
Ashmunein: the Ptolemaic sanctuary and 
the basilica. (Alexandria Univ., faculty of 
arts publ. 8.) Alexandria: University Press. 
1959. Pp. xv + 82. 27 plates (incl. plans and 
t in colour). Price not stated. 

The ruins of an Early Christian cathedral overlie 
and incorporate remains of a Ptolemaic sanctuary. 
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Both are buildings of the highest importance for 
architectural historians, and both had suffered from 
unsatisfactory excavation and from their exposed 
condition. With the primary aim of supplying an 
adequate record of this vulnerable material, work 
was undertaken in 1949-51 by the late Professor 
Wace and his Alexandrian colleagues. Failing to 
obtain a specialist in Greck architecture for the 
Ptolemaic material, they did secure the services of 
Mr Megaw, then Director of Antiquities in Cyprus, 
for the church, and this is largely his report. Atrox 
Fortuna has dogged its progress mercilessly, but it has 
appeared; technical imperfections (misprints and 
lamentable plates) are outweighed by more positive 
considerations. 

The Ptolemaic sanctuary is presented in a short 
chapter by Wace. Its identity is given by an in- 
scription (on 5 Doric architrave blocks recovered 
from the church in 1945), dedicating ra dydduora 
Kal Tor voor wai tidda évtdg tod teytvave wal 
TH oTola)r to Ptolemy IIT and Berenice, probably 
é 240. Traces survive of an oblong peristyle court 
with propylaea at the western end and a temple (or 
altar) towards the eastern, and there are many 
architectural elements with which to juggle. The 
importance of this site, reflecting the lost monuments 
of Alexandria and pointing to influence upon archi- 
tectural forms in the Roman world (particularly the 
peristyle Adisareia) can be gauged by reference to 
Sjokvist (Opus. Rom. 1, 1954, p. 86), Ward Perkins 
(PBSR. XXVI, 1958, p. 178), and Bocthius (Golden 
House, 1960, p. 69). The suggestion that the Ptole- 
maic cult here may have persisted into late Roman 
times receives some support from Skeat’s useful 
synopsis of the comparative documentary evidence. 

The church is an early example of the triconchos 
type, to be dated somewhere between Theophilus’ 
basilica at Abu Mina (c. 400) and the Sohag monas- 
teries (¢. 440). Distinguished from them by function 
(for it was a city-church), it too may reflect the lost 
architecture of metropolitan Alexandria, The nave 
was defined on three sides by colonnades which con- 
tinued round the deep transeptal arms. The central 
triconchos bay was oblong (this is a century before the 
Lycian examples with central dome on pendentives 
[4S. XITT, 1963, p. 117]), but the cruciform plan was 
modified in the superstructure: Megaw convincingly 
restores a pitched roof over the nave extending to the 
apse, and lower flat roofs over the transepts and 
galleries. The church was surrounded by an elabor- 
ate complex of ancillary buildings, and there is a 
wealth of fine architectural carving. Megaw’s 
description, discussion, and drawings are character- 
istically lucid. 

This monograph amply demonstrates the impor- 
tance of the site and points the way to further 
investigation. Conditions were patently difficult, 
and the report should be received with sympathy. 


R. M. Harrwon. 
University of Newcastle upon Tyne. 
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NavareA (G.) Citth sicame, sicule « greche 
nella zona di Gela. Palermo: Andé, 1964. 
Pp. xxiv + 315. Numerous illus. Lire 2,800. 

‘C'est A tort que longtemps Géla a été identifiée 
avec Licata, qui correspond A l'antique Phintias. 
Le site de Géla doit étre cherché A Terranova ... 
qui a repris depuis quelques années son ancien nom.’ 
Thus Jean Bérard in 1941, expressing the communis 
ofimo. The icea that Licata is the site of ancient 
Gela, already undermined by Orsi in his excavations 
early this century, would, one might think, have 
been given its comp de grdce by the discoveries of the 
great fortifications on Capo Soprano at Jsdierna Gela 
and the sanctuaries at Molino a Vento, and by the 
researches in the hinterland so ably carried out by 
Piero Orlandini and Dinu Adamesteanu. Not a bit 
of it. Licata, defended a generation ago by Giusep- 
pina Pagoto, has found a new champion in Dr 
Navarra, a native son who advances the claims of 
his city with passionate energy, and his book’s un- 
assuming tithe does nothing to indicate that the work 
is constructed to prove this one major point. 

That he is arguing against a well-entrenched point 
of view and what he considers as the vested interests 
of the professional archaeologists lends to Navarra’s 
book an added vehemence and a tendency to be 
repetitious in hammering his points home. He is 
nothing if not thoroughgoing. Like all worthy 
champions of -unorthodox causes, he has read 
voluminously and his data are at his fingers’ ends. 
Any argument, good, bad or indifferent, which he 
thinks will help his case has been thrown into the 
scales. Having enunciated a hypothesis he proceeds 
to use it as an established datum, and to build on it 
ee so that the final edifice though imposing is 

ittle. 

His order of attack is interesting and may be con- 
veniently surveyed through the full summaries in 
French, English and German which preface the book. 
He wisely keeps until last his consideration of the 
battle of the Himeras in 911 o.c. and Dionysius’ 
defence of Gela in 405, since both are weak links for 
him and an interpretation which would place the 
latter at Licata and deny Agathocles the desperate 
retreat evident in Diodorus’ narrative argues against 
the probabilities. But Navarra has the eye of faith, 
and will not accept that there ir any other probability. 
A good deal of the argument is hazardous. I leave 
to competent philologists the many deductions from 
similarity of ancient and modern place-names. A 
typical example concerns the equation of sadopatidy 
te in Polybius I. 53.8 with Poliscia, the name of the 
hill above the western branch of the Salso. One 
might with equal effect use the farm named Casa 
Battaglia, north of Gela-Terranova on route SS try, 
to locate Dionysius’ battle. And the meaning of the 
sources is sometimes distorted to make a point; e.g. 
Plutarch Timoleon 95, é2d Kapyndorlaw dracrdrove 
yeyvernuévas, so far from meaning ‘destroyed at the 
Carthaginians’ hands’, has to mean ‘divenute 
spopolate sotto i Cartaginesi’, so that Gela-Licata 
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may be on the right bank of the Salso, within the 
Punic eparchy up to 339 8.c. 

Navarra shows the art of the skilled propagandist 
in ‘guiding’ his reader. The Maroglio, for example, 
the river of Gela-Terranova, is always referred to as 
a miserable stream unworthy of the epithet imnanis— 
although in antiquity when the area was well wooded 
its character may have been different. Schubring’s 
widely-accepted theory that it may have changed its 
course is rejected by appeal to the conclusive evidence 
of aerial photography; but the photographs are not 
reproduced and in so flat and well-cultivated a plain 
the hypothesis remains not unreasonable. A mention 
of the Salso, on the other hand, is frequently accom- 
panied by some such remark as ‘il fume il pid grande 
di Sicilia’. Not only is it the Himeras and the 
Gelas; it is also the Halycus, giving its name to 
Licata, and the reader is invited to amend all his 
former notions about the shifting boundaries between 
the Syracusan and Carthaginian zones in the fourth 
century. There are other exciting transpositions too. 
Doricus’ Heraclea was Gela-Terranova, the Eryx in 
his story not Erice but Eruke, which for Navarra is 
Monte Desusino. 

However, he has not only to advance his own 
theory; he must also dispose of that currently held. 
In attempting this it is a pity that he has to attack the 
good faith of such careful, assiduous and distinguished 
archacologists as Griffo, Orlandini and Adamesteanu, 
all of whom are accused of prejudice and circularity 
in argument—Orlandini even of the suppression of 
vital evidence. For Navarra the site of Gela- 
Terranova was, in the classical period, a large 
sanctuary piously maintained by the Geloans from a 
distance of 93 kms. The great walls are those of 
Phintias. He underestimates the size of the classical 
city, and overestimates the argument to be drawn 
from the lack of secular buildings, a characteristic 
which Gela shares with Syracuse and other Sicilian 
cities. He docs not observe the attraction of the 
great plain of Gela for carly settlers—more extensive 
and inviting than the less hospitable ex feudo-country 
behind Licata, beside a brackish river. He passes 
hurriedly, and with vague references to unappreci- 
ated finds, over Licata’s own lack of classical material. 

Being at odds with the ‘establishment’, the author 
could use for his photographs only material in his own 
possession. Nearly all his illustrations lack captions 
and, in the circumstances, relevance and value. The 
reader would have been much helped by several good 
maps and by a better standard of composition (few 
Greek quotations are free from execrable misprints, and 
authors’ names—even those of Italians—are gratuit- 
ously manhandled). All the same, even if Navarra's 
book has not proved his case cither conclusively (as 
he thinks) or at all (as those against whom he is 
writing would think), it is a case which deserves a 
fair hearing and a proper reply. The last work of 
Griffo known to me (Gela, 1964), published without 
knowledge of Navarra’s Citid, shrugs off the Licata 
theory with scarcely a gesture. This is now not good 
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enough. Griffo and Orlandini (Adamesteanu having 
been transferred to the mainland) are the only 
scholars competent to give Navarra full answer. He 
has well earned it, and unless he gets it he could be 
justified in claiming that the verdict is his by default. 
A. G. Woopnean. 


Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 


Werserc (G. D.) and others. The Antikythera 
shipwreck reconsidered. (Trans. Amer. 
philos. soc., ms. 55, 3-) Philadelphia: the 
American Philosophical Society. 1965. Pp. 
48. 83 illus. $2.00. 

The Antikythera shipwreck is known to many 
because of the bronze boy in the National Museum 
at Athens (N.M. 13396, Lullies and Hirmer, pl. 
218-20) and to some because of the extraordinarily 
interesting astrological machine, which was repub- 
lished by Dr. D. de Solla Price in the Scientific 
American 200, 6 (1959), p- 60, and which recalls the 
so-called globe of Archimedes described by Cicero, 
Republic 1, 14. Dr Price concluded that the gears of 
the machine had been set about So u.c. (or 120 years 
earlier or later). The bronze boy is claimed as an 
original of the fourth century ».c. It is therefore a 
matter of some interest to establish the date of the 
wreck from the ordinary pottery. Miss Virginia 
Grace reviews the wine-amphorae, and with her 
unrivalled knowledge decides that all might be 
assigned to a period in or close to the decade 80-70 
n.c. (some twenty or more years later than the 
amphorae found in the Mahdia wreck). G. Roger 
Edwards discusses the Hellenistic pottery, a Megarian 
bowl, lagynoi, unguentaria, a lamp, etc., and 
suggests that it was made on the coast of Asia Minor 
early in the second quarter of the first century B.C. 
Henry S. Robinson compares the Roman pottery 
(probably from the Eastern Mediterranean) with the 
pottery from Agora Group F, and says that the vases 
suggest a date for the wreck around the middle of the 
first century 8.c. The date for the pottery could 
presumably be pushed back to coincide with Miss 
Grace's date since the top date given for Group F is 
75 B.c. (The Athenian Agora V, p. 10). 

The glass vessels (unlike the pottery) are fine work, 
probably made for export in Alexandria. Mrs 
Weinberg writes a commentary on them, and gives 
parallels with glass found in Europe, mostly in con- 
texts of the first century A.p. Here it is the wreck 
that dates the glass, not vice-versa. 

Finally Peter Throckmorton discusses the surviving 
bits of the ship. Pieces of elm-planking have been 
dated by radiocarbon within the approximate range 
of 260 to 180 B.c., but this date ‘may have been earlier 
than the cutting of the tree by an amount equal to 
the age of the tree’. Miss Grace's wine amphorae, 
then, give the most precise and reliable date. 

T. B. L. Wensrer. 


University College, London. 
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Cook (RK. M.) Niobe and her children: an 
inaugural lecture. Cambridge: the Univer- 
sity Press. 1964. Pp. 57. 3 text figures. qs. 6d. 

In this agreeable lecture Professor Cook traces the 
treatment of the slaughter of the Niobids through 
classical antiquity. The story is told in the Iliad, 
and remains essentially unchanged, though details 
vary (as, the number of Niobe’s children, and their 
allotment as victims between Apollo and Artemis). 
Until recently no representation was known in art 
before the fifth century, but it is now found on two 
mid-sixth century Attic amphorae of the so-called 
Tyrrhenian Group. Cook catalogues all works of 
art which he thinks certainly or probably represent 
the subject: two archaic, ten of fifth or early fourth- 
century date or derivation, two dozen Hellenistic or 
Roman. In his text he runs through these examples, 
pausing half-way to consider why the theme is so 
rare in vase-painting and finding the answer in the 
difficulty of adapting the subject to a vase-field within 
the dominant conventions. This conclusion is surely 
right, though backed by some scarcely tenable 
generalisations. It is hardly even ‘very roughly 
true’ that ‘till the 550’s the normal field for decoration 
of a pot was long and low, and afterwards it was high 
and relatively narrow’; nor does it seem to me likely 
that “the popularity of Theseus can be explained in 
this kind of way’. Still, the approach is a welcome 
corrective to more highfalutin’ explanations of 
iconographical problems; and his warning against 
expecting literature and art to run always parallel is 
abso valuable, The slaughter of the Niobids does 
seem a subject recalcitrant to vase-painting; and it 
is worth noting that the scene most closely allied to 
it formally, the slaying of the suitors by Odysseus 
and Telemachus, is even rarer. The only certain 
Attic example I know is, like the Niobid krater, a 
work of the mid-fifth century painted surely under 
the influence of a larger composition. (Cook's no. 4 
could conceivably be a suitor and not a Niobid.) 
He concludes his survey of the monuments with an 
interesting discussion of the distribution of the theme 
in ancient art. For him purely aesthetic reasons 
dictate its appearance in some sculptural contexts 
and absence from others. Here again, while I feel 
it valuable that this aspect should be stressed, I am 
not convinced that it is the only one. The last 
sentence of the lecture, reverting to this matter, runs: 
“After all, Greek and even much Roman art was 
produced not by scholars, officials or illustrators, but 
by artists who were working in a tradition that was 
not hieratic or propagandist but aesthetic.” But 
artists were working for patrons; few would deny 
some hicratic and propagandist influence in the 
decoration of the Parthenon; and I doubt if it can be 
entirely discounted on other temples. 

The second part of the lecture is an attempt to 
reconstruct the pediment-composition to which the 
Terme and Copenhagen figures belonged. Cook 
carefully considers and conclusively rejects Dins- 
moors ingenious attempt to attach them to the 
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Temple of Apollo at Bassac, showing by reference to 
the earlier discussion that not Niobe but the two 
offended deities are the necessary centre of the com- 
Position; and those cannot be fitted in with the 
surviving figures to the Bassae frame. He shows 
reason for rejecting also Langlotz's Apollo, and for 
positing in cither wing a running figure between the 
surviving girls and the deities, He modestly 
estimates the chances of his restoration being right as 
‘no better than one in thirty’; but the bases of the 
calculation are so arbitrary that I cannot share his 
feeling that this is ‘a test of a kind classical scholars 
do not we nearly enough’. What does it really add 
to his careful statement of the reasoning on which 
his admittedly conjectural and fallible but eminently 
sensible restoration is based ? 
Martin Roserrson. 
Lincoln College, Oxford. 


Rupoten (W.) Olympischer Kampfsport in 
der Antike: Faustkampf, und 
Pankration in den griechischen National- 
festspielen. (Dt. Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften, Schriften der Scktion fiir Altertumswis- 
senschaft, 47.) Berlin: Akademie-Verlag. 
1965. Pp. xix -+- 84. 12 plates. MDN 12.50. 

It would indeed be pleasant if the evidence for the 
‘heavy’ events of Greek athletics were sufficient to 
justify a book on the subject, even a volume of such 
modest size as this. Unhappily this is not so; the 
surviving evidence is inadequate, and even the little 
we have is hopelessly conflicting. Under such cir- 
cumstances an author is tempted to assert as proven 
truth what should be put forward only as the most 
tentative hypothesis, and error is hardened, not dis- 
pelled. 

Rudolph’s methods in attacking the problems do 
not inspire confidence. His sub-title, Faustkampf, 
Ringkampf und Pankration in den griechischen National- 
festspielen, together with the Olympischer of his main 
title, is unfortunate. At best, it limits an already 
restricted field of enquiry still further by confining it 
to the national festivals; at worst, it implies that the 
heavy events at these festivals differed from those at 
other meetings, a view for which there is no evidence 
whatever. He starts with a portentous bibliography 
of the kind regrettably demanded nowadays in the 
academic world; the few useful books on the subject 
are lost in a mass of obsolete, worthless or irrelevant 
material. British readers will be amused to see that 
the infuriating ambiguities of the English language 
have led R. to include A. J. Butler's Sport in Classic 
Times; that charming work deals only with field 
sports—and field sports are mot even the field events 
of athletic sports. 

The pattern of R.'s method is revealed in his 
Grundlagen. He gives the dates of the introduction 
of the various events into the Olympic Games—for 
which the sole source is Pausanias—on the authority 
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of Mezé. Throughout the book the same practice 
is followed. Modern writers, almost all German 
except Gardiner, are quoted extensively ; even Krause, 
all of whose work came before 1850, is pressed into 
service. R. does not appear to have discovered any- 
thing in Greek or Latin authors which has not been 
used before, and the names of the ancient writers do 
not figure in the rather skimpy index. There might 
have been more reference to inscriptions. Moretti’s 
Iscrizioni Agonistiche Greche appears in the bibliography, 
but R. seems not to have used it. Comparison 
between the numbers of athletes who combined the 
pankration with boxing and those who combined it 
with wrestling throws some light on the relation 
between the events. 

The illustrations are well reproduced, but there are 
not enough of them for the specialist treatment of a 
subject in which most of the evidence is non-literary, 
and too many of the few are wasted; we might surely 
have been spared another reproduction of that horror, 
the Farnese Heracles. 

For the most part, R. is content to repeat the old 
statements about his subject, as for instance that 
Greek boxing allowed only blows to the head. This 
extraordinary notion is based on the story in Philo- 
stratus (Gymn. 9) that the Spartans invented boxing 
because they wore no helmets in battle and wished to 
harden their heads by accustoming them to receive 
blows, an aetiological myth almost as silly as the tale 
which the same author tells about the origin of the 
pentathlon. Even if it were true, it would not prove 
that body blows were forbidden. Undeniably, most 
vase-paintings depict boxers aiming at the head; such 
a blow, in ancient or in modern boxing, is far more 
spectacular than one to the body and more likely to 
secure a quick victory. But Theocritus XXII, tog 
shatters the theory. Moreover, some paintings do 
show body blows; Munich and the V ila Giulia have 
examples, and in the Certosa di Padula there is a 
Geometric vase on which two figures with charmingly 
symmetrical impartiality are each delivering @ left 
to the head and a right to the body. To say, as R. 
does, that such paintings must depict the pankration 
involves a petitio principit. 

It is sad not to be able to give a warmer welcome to 
this book. Much hard work has gone into it, but 
the effort is misdirected. There are facets of anti- 
quity about which it is better to admit our ignorance. 
We shall not extend our knowledge of truth until 
academics abandon the practice of copying out one 
another’s errors in the sacred name of Research. In 
spite of etymology, not every author is an authority. 
Even Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll is not the Word of God. 

H. A, Harris. 

St David's College. Lampeter. 


Hutt (D. B.) Hounds and hunting in ancient 
Greece. Chicago and London: the University 
of Chicago Press. 1964. Pp. xix + 239. 24 
plates. 11 figures. £5 5'- 
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This book has many attractive features, and with 
its declared aim to bring fresh air and common sense 
into dusty libraries, I have every sympathy. I myself 
have learnt much from it. I am delighted to be able 
to recognise a Roe stag in the flat horns of a Geo- 
metric figurine (Sagenbilder pl. 30). Mr Hull is 
instructive on hares too. I did not know that hares 
came back directly on their tracks and then quit 
them some way back, with a wide side-ways leap, 
leaving hounds with a dead end, There is a Proto- 
attic jug in the British Museum with a cock on the 
neck and three hounds proceeding sadly homewards. 
The hare is running up a hill laughing at hounds 
below (R. Hampe Frithattischer Grabfund 40). Mr 
Hull should study seventh-century vases; that was 
the great age of the hare hunt. 

I am glad to be able to recognise a boar spear-head 
by the bar or hook on the hilt. Mr Hull would have 
been wiser not to have meddled with weapons of war. 
We have no surviving shafts, but I doubt war spears 
being nine feet in average length. What of the 
many socketed bronze spear heads that have 
survived, some of them not more than six inches in 
length? Many are not of Bronze Age type; were 
not some of them classical hunting spears? 

Lists and illustrations of hunting gear and lists of 
animals are useful. I would add Ixti; the weasel 
mentioned by Aristophanes, compare Vectis the 
Roman name for the Isle of Wight; autig: Rogers 
suggests Hedgehog, but what about Porcupine ? 
oxddoy cannot be the same form as dondia=; Rogers 
says mole but it might be doxaddzas, or oxdioy, the 
woodcock (Ach, 880). 

It is amusing that Xenophon thought that a breed 
of dogs could be descended from foxes. I cannot, 
however, agree that the name for an Ostrich 
atpo§oxdundos implies a mesalliance (94): anyway 
the classical Greeks did not use it. I am not con- 
vinced that Molossian Hounds were Mastiffs. I 
prefer to believe that Mastiffs were Xenophon’s 
Indian Hounds and came from Tibet where in 
Ridgeway's phrase of sixty years ago, the family 
watch-dog was also the family vault. I prefer to 
think that the hound that adopted me in Ithaca was 
a Molossian Hound, and that the breed received 
reinforcements in Ithaca from Epiros with the four 
families; it was indistinguishable from Hull’s 
Laconian hounds. The breed is black or white or 
mixed: Odysseus’ hound was white: my hound had 
four white socks, the Homeric oddpyo;. 

In his translations of Xenophon, Arrian and 
Pollux, Mr Hull’s school-boy adherence to Greek 
order of words and turns of speech, makes them 
dreary reading: he docs not seem to think that clarity 
is necessary. With Marchant's smooth and lucid 
version of the Kynegetikos in his hands, why write so 
obscurely? He often takes the first meaning in the 
dictionary regardless of context. 

Mr Hull may bring some fresh air but he takes the 
sparkle out of Greek. 


Oxford. S. Benton. 
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Forrt (L.) La ceramica di Gnathia. (Monu- 
menti antichi della Magna Grecia, 2.) Naples: 
G. Macchiaroli. 1965. Pp. 169. 38 plates. 
Lire 7,000. 

Gnathia vases have long deserved a full-length 
study; they are extremely decorative with their 
decoration in added white, yellow, red, or polychrome 
on the black-glaze; the subject-matter is sometimes 
extremely interesting for historians of Greek stage- 
production and is always relevant to the use of the 
vase, 

Besides the great mass of Apulian Gnathia, similar 
ware was produced in Paestum, Campania, and 
Sicily (including the very beautiful variety known 
from Lipari—Bernabd Brea’s big publication 
Meligunis-Lipara U1 with its wealth of examples and 
its very useful chronological collocations with red- 
figure, Apulian Gnathia, and terracottas was pre- 
sumably too late for her to use): these are dealt with 
in the last chapter. The first appendix discusses an 
interesting local group from the island of Lissa and 
the second Beaziey’s Volcani group (EVP, 210), 
which may have been made by a Tarentine vase- 
painter who settled in Etruria. 

The main part of the book is concerned with 
Apulian Gnathia. The first chapter discusses the 
scholarship of the subject, the second the relation to 
earlicr and contemporary over-painted wares: 
examples are given of Gnathia vases actually found 
in Greece. In the third chapter she establishes her 
chronology. For the upper limit of about 350 B.c. 
she publishes three tombs in Taranto, which give 
good synchronisms with red-figure. The date may 
be rather too low: the use of white in the eye, which 
is the chief criterion, is already found with the 
Lycurgus painter, who belongs to the second quarter 
of the century (e.g. New York 56.171.64; B.M.M., 
1962, 25) and the syntax of carly figured Gnathia 
reflects the syntax of red-figure before rather than 
after 360 nc. (e.g. the Dionysiac painter and the 
Iliupersis painter). For the lower limit she has a 
good dating by shapes of unguentaria (of which she 
has published a most useful study in Rend. Nap. 37, 
1962, 143); she makes a good case that minor 
Gnathia goes on into the second century, but interest- 
ing figured and floral Gnathia does not run later than 
270 B.C. 

In the fourth chapter she discusses the repertoire 
of decoration and in the fifth shapes, with particular 
emphasis on the shapes which are not shared with 
red-figure. For some shapes (particularly the 
chous) a convincing chronological series can be 
shown, but Gnathia potters have a daunting habit of 
switching handles and feet from one type of vase to 
another. One evolution traced by Dr Forti seems 
attractive: from the bell krater (pl. 24c) to the ‘soup 
tureen’ (pl. 25¢), but the difficulty is that the ‘soup 
tureen’ and the intermediate shape (Bernardini pl. 
5, 7) both appear to be at least as early if not earlier 
than the bell-krater (pl. 24c), and it may be wiser to 
recognise the ‘soup tureen’ as a separate shape. 
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The sixth chapter is called ‘Elementi orientativi 
per una classificazione’. Here Dr Forti first shows 
the difficulties in Bulle’s original grouping, subse- 
quently named the Konnakis group, and then says 
that my grouping (Manchester Memoirs 83, modified 
for the classification of dramatic vases only 7.H.S., 
71, 1951, 222, A.K., 1960; of. A. D. Trendall, 7.H.S., 
83, 1963, 208) offers no criteria for dating or for 
allotting to a particular workshop. She docs not 
offer a classification herself but only ‘a general line of 
development’. This she defines impeccably at the 
end of the chapter: figure decoration and ornamental 
decoration run side by side from about 350 to 310 
s.c., but later ornamental decoration predominates; 
delicate polychromy gives way to simple juxta- 
position of colours in the last quarter of the fourth 
century, for which white is substituted in the latest 
simple vases. 

In fact she offers a great deal more than this— 
not only a useful division of vases between 350-325, 
$25-300, 300-275, 275-250 B.C. but also a number of 
smaller groupings, which need discussion. I hope 
my account is accurate, but absence of index, absence 
of museum numbers on the plates, absence of refer- 
ences from the plates to the text, and a sprinkling of 
misprints in references to plate numbers makes cross 
reference difficult. 

(1) p. 25, Madrid 11569, same hand as Naples 
CV 3, pl. 60, 13. This looks good, but Jongkees 
(Arch. Trajectina, 1, 1957, 18) added to the Naples 
vase an alabastron in Utrecht; Naples, pl. 69, 1; pl. 
79, 1; pl. 66, 1; Bernardini, pl. 1,1. I feel very doubt- 
ful about the last and not entirely sure about Naples, 
pl. 66, 1, or whether the link between Naples, pl. 69, 
13 and 69, 1 is good, but this whole group needs 


ng. 

(2) p. 25, Athens 2277 same workshop as Lecce 
3802 (Bernardini, pl. 37, 5). These belong to my 
yellow spray group and take with them oinochoai, 
London F572, Florence 4381, Motya (Whittaker, fig. 
95); probably also krater, Taranto 3, pl. 20; bell- 
kraters, Wirzburg 833, Lund (7.H.S., 71, 1951, 225» 
fig. 1), Warsaw, Vogell no. 572. 

(3) pp. 25 and 33, Athens 2279, Lecce 1301, London 
CV, pl. 4, 11; and unpublished Taranto, same hand. 
Perhaps Lecce 1080 (Bernardini, pl. 31, 1) and other 
good early florals should be connected. 

(4) pp. 25, 83 n. 61, London F553, Bari 3199, 
Cleveland 52.16, same hand. In her earlier article, 
Rend. Nap., .93, 1958, 222, she quoted the ear 
psykter (here plate 26a), London hydria CV, pl. 5, 8, 
and Taranto bottle CV1, pl. 2, 1 with these, and 
they surely all belong together. The head on the 
last seems to me to bring in two Taranto plates, here 
pl. 28h and CV3, pl. 21, 27 and the Copenhagen 
pelike CV7, pl. 275, 4. 

(5) p. 26 n. 21, Athens 2340, Lecce 1874, Bari 595, 
Lecce 1084. This ties ribbed and unribbed vases 
together; I am not sure that Lecce 1084 belongs. 

(6) pp. 41 ff. Taranto pelike (here pl. 6b), Ruvo 
1334, Ruvo 1735, and red-figure Vatican AA2. 
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(7) p. 43. Taranto lekythos (here pl. 6a), Naples 
2922, hydria, and red-figure Naples 3249 (which has 
a lid in Gnathia technique). It is not quite clear 
how far Dr Forti wishes to separate (6) and (7); I 
am impressed by the likeness of the Naples hydria 
both to Ruvo 1735 and to Vatican AAg, 

(8) p. 4g. Taranto oinochoe (here pl. 7c); Wirz- 
burg actor and Konnakis fragment (both by the same 
painter); lid of Naples 3249; Leningrad Eumenides; 
Boston phlyax; Berlin F3489; Berlin F3444. This is 
a loose group dated 360-40 B.c. with the Zinser 
fragment (here pl. 1gb) as the earliest. Also carly, 
p. 124 n. 18, two fragments from Taranto (here pl. 
33b and c). These two fragments, the Wirzburg 
skenographia, the Wiirzburg actor, the Konnakis 
fragment, the lid of Naples 3249, Bari 3584 (here pl. 
33a), the Leningrad Eumenides, the Boston phlyax, 
and the Harvard phlyax should be accepted as the 
work of the Konnakis painter, The other three 
vases are close but cach has its own closer associates: 
(2) the Taranto oinochoe with Oxford 1898.828 
(7.H.S. 71, 1951, 225 fig. 2) and other vases with the 
same ivy with twisted stems and no figure decora- 
tion, (6) Berlin F3849 with London F543, (¢) Berlin 
F3444 with the Harvard tragic messenger, the Matsch 
phlyax, and the Compiégne reveller. 

(9) p. 75 n. 13. Louvre K6o7 (here pl. 27b); 
Toronto 534; Madrid 11356; Milan Sforzesco 341; 
Bernardini, pl. 16, 1. These belong to my dotted 
spray group: add as by the same hand the Beazley 
fragment (7.H.S. 71, 1951, pl. 45a), Oxford V487, 
Schiller 421, Lecce 1181, Naples 1172, Capua 
(Patroni 200), Toulouse 26.389, Copenhagen CV7, 
pl. 274, 6. 

(10) p. 131. The group already put together by 
Dr Forti in Rend. Nap., 32, 1957, 57: London F548, 
two kraters in Matera, i B676. These are 
tied together by the white swan’s necks rising from 
the handles. Both the Matera kraters have ivy with 
twisted stems like the Taranto oinochoe (pl. 7c) and 
in any case the whole group is early. 

(11) pp. 159, 163. The Volcani group has cross- 
connexions with no. 4 above and with certain late 
ribbed oinochoai like the Guglielmi vase (here pl. 
2b). 

I have treated these groups at some length because 
it seems to me that they open the way for further 
constructive thought about Gnathia. 


T. B. L. Wensrer. 
University College London. 


Moret (J.-P.) Céramique & vernis noir du 
Forum Romain et du Palatin. Text and 
plates. (Mélanges d’archéologie et d'histoire, 
suppléments, 3.) Paris: E. de Boccard. 1965. 
Pp. 274. 68 plates. 60 text figures. Price not 
stated, 


A scholar who is willing to spend time on rescue 
work deserves our condolences as well as our thanks. 
Morel has carried out a singularly unattractive task 
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with clarity and care. He has collected together the 
black-glaze fragments from forty-seven different areas 
of the Roman forum and the Palatine, mostly 
excavated in the carly 1900s but never published. 
This material is mainly to be seen in the antiquaria 
of the two sites and M. has been given free access to 
store-rooms. The author passes no judgment on the 
excavators who paid so little attention to the material 
on which he lavishes his care, and the motto from 
Sartre (‘La céramique ne me fait pas rire’) is his only 
weakening. 

The text is arranged as follows. First, an explana- 
tion of terms, which is essential if the reader is to 
understand the full and detailed descriptions that 
accompany the catalogue. Next, a most useful 
section on sites in Italy and elsewhere which have 
provided comparative material; the list includes such 
key sites as Albintimilium and Cosa, as well as half 
a dozen shipwrecks. The catalogue follows, and 
is arranged by find-spots (from the slopes of the 
Capitol to the Velia, then on to the Palatine); thase 
interested in shapes and chronology are given help 
later. The material, from the fourth century to the 
first, docs not include Attic, Gnathia or Calene. 
Important points arising from cach piece are dis- 
cussed immediately afterwards, and much attention 
is given to the stamped decoration. It might be 
asked here whether double columns might not have 
given a less wind-blown appearance to the catalogue, 
as well as saving a great deal of space. 

After the catalogue, there comes a supplement to 
Lamboglia’s list of shapes. Lamboglia’s work is 
rightly considered fundamental for this study, and 
perhaps it is not unfair to have expected a page giving 
the list of shapes as now constituted, as a constant 
reaching for previous lists is liable to end in lethargy. 
M.’s concluding section on black-glaze pottery at 
Rome distils the essence of the rest of the book, and 
stress is put on the variety of black at Rome in com- 
parison with other sites, and the obvious conclusions 
are drawn. M. makes a plea for more tolerance 
towards Roman workshops which his research has 
shown are not distinguished solely for poor workman- 
ship (p. 243). The usual apparatus of bibliography 
and subject indexes follow. 

The folio of plates is almost equally divided between 
profile drawings and photographs, the size of the 
former being very , usually 1:1 or 2:3. It 
is to be hoped that the trimming of the photographs 
was inevitable and not chosen policy; given the 
conditions under which M. has had to work, one can 
readily believe it was unavoidable. However, it will 
certainly be the excellent profile drawings that will 
prove the most useful. 

M. has added one more practicable collection of 
material to the corpus of black pottery in Italy, and 
it will be useful not only for a greater understanding 
of the history of pottery there but will help to clucidate 
the still gloomy picture of Republican Rome. 


B. A. SPARKES. 
The University of Southampton. 
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pus vasorum antiquorum. Deutschland, 
Band 26. Stuttgart, Wiirttembergisches Landes- 


museum, Band 1. Ed. E. Kunze-Gitte. 
Munich: C. H. Beck. 1965. Pp. 86. 71 
plates. DM 78. 


This is very much the mixture as before for 
German CVA volumes: good reproduction of photo- 
graphs, on one side of the plate only; excellent typo- 
graphy; indexes under various headings; a Foreword 
containing a brief history of the collection. ‘There 
is no vase that is really first-rate here, the general 
level is mediocre with just one or two pieces of more 
than passing interest. The contents range from 
Early Cycladic to Late Hellenistic, and there are 
stretches of dismal hackwork over which one can 
hardly expect the compiler to communicate enthusi- 
asm. ‘The text is, however, sadly below the level of 
recent German CVA texts. I append some of the 
more important corrections and omissions. 

P. 7: The Contents list needs adjustment where 
the two typefaces used to indicate the span of plates 
for a particular category are used inconsistently, 
Pl. 15.12-19 and 15: These, from the form of the 
foot, should be later than early sixth century; sec 
now Corinth xiii, The North Cemetery. Pl. 16.5: Better 
called a lekythos, for that is what itis. Pl. 16.6: A 
reference to the list of black Iekythoi in Haspels’ ABL 
would help, Pl. 16.11: References to Villard and 
Vallet's article on Ionian cups in Mélanges 1955, to 
Hanfmann’s work on the Tarsus material in The 
Aegean and the Near East and Tarsus iii, and to Shefton's 
discussion in Perachora ii, should have been given. 
Pl. 17.9-4: Add Scheibler, Jahrb. Ixxvi (1961) on the 
early olpe. Pl. 18.7-g: More comment needed on 
the shape. PI. 19.1-2: An allied piece, also by the 
Theseus painter, is in the Noble collection, New 
York; see ABV 704 and von Bothmer, Ancient Art 
from New York Private Collections (1961) pl. 76.221. 
Add also Ure's article ‘Krokotos and White Heron’, 
FHS \xxy (1955) for the workshop associations. Fl. 
a5.19-15: For Attic plemochoai, add ABV g48-». 
Pi. 28.1-—3: Published also in Powell, The Celts (1958) 
figs. 16-17. Pl. 29.6 and 9: Text and plates do not 
match, Pl. 95.7: The name ‘Saint-Valentin’ should 
have had a mention, with the primary references, not 
a derivative CVA mention. Pl. 36.7-11: These are 
without doubt Attic. Pl. 96.7-11: Why ‘Spates 5 
Jhdt'? Early, surely. Pl. 38.1-2: Mrs Thompson 
has much to say on the Ptolemaic jugs and queens in 
Troy, Supplementary Monographs, iti. Pl. 40.4-6: On 
Hadra hydriai, see now Guerrini, Vasi di Hadra (1964) 
and B, Cook, ‘Inscribed Hadra Vases’, MMA Papers 
12 (1966). PL. 42.9: Some indication should have 
been given of the widespread distribution of this type 
of jug in Sicily and South Italy. Pl. 45.5-8: Add 
Del Chiaro, The Genueilia Group (1957) and Arch. 
Class xi (1959), p. 194 £ Pl. 46.6 and pl. 47.1-2: 
This has been attributed to the Eton-Nika painter, 
sec Cambitoglou and Trendall, Apulian Red-figured 
Vase-painters of the Plain Style (1961), Pp. 43, 7: Fi. 
59.1: Reference to Webster's list of masks needed. 
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Pl. 59.8: If the decoration is stars, add Schauenberg, 
AK v (1962), pp. 51-64. Pl. 61.8: ‘Einhenkelige 
Schale’ will hardly do here. On exaleiptra, see now 
Scheibler, Jahrb. Ixxix (1964). Pls. 63-7: Although 
it is difficult to distinguish good Italian from poor 
Attic work in photographs of black vases, it is rarely 
difficult in front of the actual objects, and one would 
like to know whether, «g., pl. 63.12, pl. 64.1, pl. 
67.1-2 and 20 could be Attic. It would have been 
helpful to have had the Italian black arranged as in 
CVA Geneva. 
B. A. SPARKES. 


University of Southampton. 


Camenipoe. Firzwiwuiam Museum. A catalogue 
of the Greek and Roman sculpture. By 
L. Budde and R. Nicholls. Cambridge: the 
University Press for the Fitzwilliam Museum. 
1964. Pp. xx +199. 62 plates. 2 25. 
This joint production is a model catalogue. Every 
object is well illustrated, and the entries are excel- 
lently designed for quick reference as well as for 
fuller study: a brief physical description (height, 
material, condition, etc.) in italics; a full account and 
discussion; and, again in italics, a brief statement of 
the authors’ conclusions on date, etc. An Introduc- 
tion gives an interesting history of the collection. 
The main text is in ten chapters, mostly subdivided. 
I, Neolithic and Bronze Age Statuettes, consists of one 
Neolithic, a dozen Cycladic idols (three in shell; these, 
with two Romano-Egyptian plaster heads, 179-0, 
are the only things not in stone included), and one 
Minoan. The ‘Fitewilliam Goddess’ appears in IX, 
Sculpture of uncertain date or authenticity, 186; but the 
authors maintain an open view on the still difficult 
question of her status—the technical grounds on 
which Casson condemned her appear less than sure. 
TI, Sculpture of the Archaic Period, falls into two 
sections: (a) Limestone statuettes in a mixed style 
from Naucratis, etc., (6) Cypriot limestone statucttes, 
and (¢) A Cretan graffito. The last, a dolphin and 
signature of apparently the later sixth century, is an 
amusing piece. The difficult section (a) is well 
treated, though the wording ‘predominantly East 
Greck work’, ‘predominantly Cypriot work’ i un- 
fortunate—‘style’ would have been better, or 
‘character’. There is no good archaic sculpture in 
the collection (two poor heads in a late archaic 
manner, 187-8, are rightly classed in UX as later 
and almost certainly modern), but III, Sculpture of 
Classical Date, includes some fine pieces. The frag- 
ment from the Erechtheum frieze, 26, is slight, but a 
nice thing to have, as are the bit of architectural 
ornament, 167, almost certainly from the same 
building, and the antefix from the Parthenon, 166; 
but the grave-stele fragment, 30, is beautiful, and 
there are other good fragments of sepulchral and 
votive reliefs. The figure in 95 might have been 
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holding something up, ¢.g., a torch, like a similarly 
posed figure on the relief from Rhamnus, 474 66 
(1962), pl. 59, figs, 1 and g, which also offers a 
certain analogy of style. 97, surely rightly identified 
as part of a base-relief, is also of interest and quality. 
IV, Ancient Copies from Classical Originals, has some 
very fine sculptures, notably the Polycleitan head of 
the Westmacott type, 42; and the Praxitelean torsos, 
Apollo Sauroktonos and Eros, 51 and 52. The 
sphinx-heads, 4o-1, afford a most interesting discus- 
sion of a lost group. Silanion’s Plato is assumed 
(under 53), as generally, to have been made in the 
sitter’s lifetime. We know that it was set up in the 
Academy; and it hardly seems consistent with 
Plato's views on art to have allowed such a thing. 
However, even philosophers are not always con- 
sistent. WV, Sculpture of Hellenistic and Roman Repub- 
lican Date, is a mixed bag with many subsections. 
64: for the three armed horsemen in a sepulchral 
context, one might perhaps compare the Alexandrian 
tomb-painting in Mustafa Pasha Tomb 1 (Brown, 
Ptolemaic Painting and Mosaics, pl. 24.1). 78: a more 
recent and fuller discussion of colour on classical 
sculpture in Reuterswiird's definitive book, Studien 
zur Polychromie der Plastik: Griechenland und Rom 
(1960). 81, the Eleusis caryatid: interesting dis- 
cussion, particularly im its revival of Svoronos’ idea 
about the dedicator’s daughters. WI, Ancient Copies 
from Hellenistic Originals, is a short chapter but con- 
tains good pieces, notably the fluting satyr, $9, and 
the river-god, 84. VII, Sculpture of Imperial Roman 
Date, is another very mixed bag. The outstanding 
piece is the Dionysiac sarcophagus, 161; but 162 is 
also excellent and there are other good things. 124: 
could it be relevant to the curious inscription to note 
that xaijérog is one of the commonest of modern 
Greek words of pity or abuse (‘wretched man’)? In 
VIII, Architectural Pieces, Furniture, ete., besides 166-7 
already mentioned, the miniature Ionic capital, 168, 
is of particular interest. XX, Renaissance and Later 
Sculpture formerly considered Ancient, is a list of two 
dozen pieces with brief description and bibliography 
but no illustration. The plates are good, the book 
is well indexed, and there is a useful glossary. 
Martin ROBERTSON. 


Lincoln College, Oxford. 


Karaceorons (V.) and Vermevie (C.C.) Sculp- 
tures from Salamis, 2. Nicosia: Department 
of antiquities. 1966. Pp. x + 41. 20 plates, 
10 text figures, £2 105. 

The record of publication on the part of the Cyprus 
nent of Antiquities since the change in the 
island's political status in 1960 is worthy of the 
highest praise. A great share of such praise belangs 
to Dr Karageorghis, Director of Antiquities and joint 
author of the work under review. It is largely due 
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to his energy and determination that the steady 
stream of discoveries which continue to be made in 
the soil of Cyprus are published with the minimum 
of delay. 

Salamis Sculptures i was published in 1964, and was 
reviewed in volume 86 of this journal, p. 290-1, 
where reference was made to the fact that the sculp- 
tures in question (most of which are datable to the 
second century a.p.) had been recovered from the 
excavated remains of the Theatre and the Gymnasium 
on the north side of the city. The new volume 
(which publishes two excellent oblique air views of 
these buildings in their present state) continues where 
its predecessor left off, providing illustrations and 
detailed descriptions of another thirty-eight items of 
sculpture, of which two are of terracotta, the rest of 
marble. Eighteen pieces come from the Gymnasium, 
twelve from the Theatre. The two terracottas were 
found in the sca opposite the harbour; the remaiming 
pieces were found at a number of different points 
within the ancient city. Six of the marbles were 
found as long ago as 1890, when the site was ex- 
cavated by Munro and Tubbs; one of these pieces is 
now in Oxford, two are in London, while the others 
were left in Cyprus. The sculptures found since the 
Department of Antiquities resumed excavation at 
Salamis in 1952 are divided between the Cyprus 
Museum in Nicosia and the Famagusta District 
Museum. 

Most of the sculptures described in this volume 
found since 1952 are extremely fragmentary and do 
not, in themselves, greatly enlarge the picture drawn 
in Salamis Seulptures i. But the authors now point to 
the many parallels for the Salamis sculptures in the 
major Greco-Roman centres of Crete, and at Cyrene. 
They cite similarities between the fortunes of these 
two regions and of Cyprus. They suggest that the 
sculptors who came to Cyprus to undertake commis- 
sions in the Trajanic to Antonine periods probably 
also had connexions with Cyrene, with Gortyna, 
Lyttos and Knossos. These sculptors came, they 
think, from workshops in greater Athens and in 
western Asia Minor. 

Of interest amongst the newly published sculptures 
themselves is the shaft of a herm whose inscription 
shows it originally carried a portrait of Chrysippos. 
It comes from the Theatre, where other finds are 
chiefly of different categories—Muses, or the like, on 
the one hand, cuirassed figures of emperor-benefactors 
on the other. Two new fragments of this last cate- 
gory are published, one from the Theatre, one from 
the Gymnasium. Dionysus, Asklepios and Hygeia 
are each represented by several fragments. Of the 
1890 finds, the well-known capital in London, with 
bovine protames, is the most important; nothing 
about it seems very certain, for it has been dated to 
the fourth century B.c. but could, it seems, just as 
well be Julio-Claudian. In view of a possible 
connexion with the Sanctuary of the Bulls at Delos, 
the capital may have adorned a building com- 
memorating a sea-battle; an alternative suggestion 
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would make it top a ‘cultus-pillar’, in which case the 
bulls may allude to the Zeus of Salamis. 

Only three heads are included, of which the most 
interesting is no. 103, an 1890 find left in Cyprus, 
which Vermeule tentatively suggests may be a Late 
Antique portrait of Hadrian. Salamis certainly had 
every reason to continue to revere that emperor’s 
memory for the great programme of building carried 
out in the city during his reign. 

The volume includes a bibliography for the 
archacology of Salamis, and a history of excavations 
at the site, which is prefaced by a useful collection of 

mediaeval and post-mediacval literary testimonia 
relating to the ruins of the city. The plates are better 
than those in many catalogues of sculpture, but it is 
a mistake not to have provided them with a cross- 
reference to the text, especially as their order does 
not coincide with that of the text. No. 92 (‘Architec- 
tural section with head of lion’) is illustrated both by 
photographs and by drawings; there are rather 
disconcerting discrepancies between the two media. 

H. W. Catuinc. 
Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 


Barron (J. P.) The silver coins of Samos, 
London: the Athlone Press. 1966. Pp. xii + 
244. 32 plates. £5 55. 

No comprehensive treatment of Samian coinage 
has appeared since Professor Gardner’s Samos and 
Samian Coins (1882); this included both electrum and 
Greek imperial issues, but for the silver was not nearly 
so detailed and complete as is Dr Barron’s treatment. 
Silver began unpretentiously about 530 8.c., with 
small denominations; this first brief issue was suc- 
ceeded by a plentiful series of drachms lasting until 
e500. Already the facing lion’s scalp, the character- 
istic device of Samos, is almost invariably present as 
an abbreviation of the lion’s skin which lay at the 
foot of the cult-statue of Samian Hera. 

Tetradrachms do not begin until about 500, but 
thereafter they form the standard major denomina- 
tion until the island became an Athenian cleruchy in 
365. The lion's scalp is now normally accompanied 
by the forepart of an ox, probably once again con- 
nected with Hera, and perhaps the beast which drew 
her chariot in processions. The date of these carly 
tetradrachms is assured by their relation to the issues 
made at Zancle from 494 by the Samian refugees 
from the Ionian Revolt. 

About 480 begins the most interesting period of 
coinage, from which B, makes important historical 
deductions. Down to ¢. 460 the coins are usually 
marked with symbols, the order of which can be 
largely determined by die-links. The fabric and 
designs were then modernised, and on one issue the 
ox wears an ornamental harness; this was immediately 
succeeded by issues marked with letters of the 
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alphabet from B to =, which B. convincingly argues 
indicate years. This whole complex has to be 
related to the history of the Delian League, to the 
Athenian Coinage Decree (for which B. retains the 
orthodox date of ¢. 448/7), and to the revolt of 
Samos 440/39. B. concludes that this latter event 
terminated the sequence of annual issues, which, 
therefore, will have begun in 454/3 (counting the 
issue with ornamental collar as the absent 
letter A). Certain historical conclusions follow. 
Samos revolted from Athens in 440 under an oligar- 
chical government, so that the alphabetical dates 
represent an oligarchic and anti-Athenian ‘era’ going 
back to 454/3. But in that very year Samos had 
proposed the transference of the League treasury 
from Delos to Athens: this then was the year of the 
change of government, and B. suggests that the 
ornamental harness may fix its occasion as the Heraic 
festival, which had witnessed similar coups d'état in 
earlier Samian history. As to the Coinage Decree, 
B. produces evidence that it applied to Chios, and, 
a fortiori, to Samos; but Samos coined annually until 
439 in contravention of the Decree. This is good 
evidence that the government of Samos was not 
wholly pro-Athenian in these years, but it is doubtful 
whether the overstriking of an Athenian tetradrachm 
¢. 447-5 should be interpreted ‘as a public gesture 
of defiance’ (p. 84). The economic need for metal 
for a Samian issue may sometimes have called for the 
overstriking or melting down of other coinages with- 
out any political motives being involved. After 439, 
when Samos Jost her autonomy, there is no more 
Samian coinage until the period of close association 
with Athens from 412 to 404, when tetradrachms 
with traditional Samian types reappear, but now on 
the Attic standard. 

The fourth century brought no change of type, but, 
as often elsewhere, a new standard, the the Rhodian. 
The tetradrachms, now carrying ‘magistrates’ names, 
are arranged in sequence by die-links and style from 
398 to 365, when the island became an Athenian 
cleruchy. Most of the remaining silver coinage was 
struck in small denominations in three periods: 

1. 321-281 B.c. mainly ‘reduced Rhodian’ didrachms, 
2. 281-221 B.c. mainly octobols on the Ptolemaic 

standard, reflecting the importance of Samos as a 

base for the Egyptian fleet, and 
3. ¢ 200 B.C. @ group comprising Attic tetradrachms 

with the types of Alexander the Great and distinc- 
tively Samian symbols, and Attic tetrobols and 
diobols with autonomous types. 


B. has assembled over one thousand coins as the 
foundation of his work; for the tetradrachms down to 
365 he has aimed to record details of all known speci- 
mens, for the remaining issues at least the majority 
of known examples, and amply sufficient to establish 
the history of the coinage. The argument, though 
sometimes necessarily complex, is always lucid, 
thorough and persuasive. The plates, on which all 
dies are illustrated, are good, though perhaps not 
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quite clear enough to follow dic-identities on the 
smaller denominations. Altogether this is an impor- 
tant study of a major mint. 
C. M. Kraay. 
Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 


Horrmann (M.) The warp-weighted loom: 
studies in the history and technology of an 
ancient (Studia Norvegica, 14.) 
Oslo: Universitetsforlaget. 1964. Pp. viii + 
425. 1t map. 197 illus. N.kr. 49. 

Since its first publication in 1918, Ling Roth’s 
‘Studies in Primitive Looms’ has been for most 
British readers the usual starting point in the study 
of early looms and textiles. Without belittling this 
work in any way, it has a particularly grave defect 
for those concerned with textiles of Old World 
antiquity, since the only mention of the warp- 
weighted loom (the type of loom in which the warp- 
threads are held under tension by weights) is a 
reference to a rather sophisticated piece of equipment 
described by Johannes Braunius in 1680. Of the 
looms used in the ancient world, Ling Roth said 
nothing, although the warp-weighted loom is that 
invariably depicted by vase-painters and to which 
there are many literary references from antiquity. 
The precise working details of the looms of antiquity 
seemed lost. 

Marta Hoffmann, a curator in that bright and 
lively place, the Norsk Folkemuscum, was distressed 
to find in the collection a number of looms of this 
type for which there were no records of the working 
details; and so, in 1951, she set about to discover if 
there were still in Norway people who knew how to 
operate this antiquated kind of device. Her success 
was greater than, one suspects, she dared anticipate. 
The first two hundred pages of her book are devoted 
to a detailed description of looms, their working, and 
the textiles produced in Western Norway, Lapland 
and Iceland in the last and early part of this century. 

For the larger part these early chapters are good, 
honest recording and the reader might be tempted to 
feel that, excellent though it is, this is hardly the stuff 
to help one understand the looms of antiquity. This 
would be wrong: the author is laying a good, solid 
foundation. ‘Towards the end of this section, in her 
chapter on starting borders (the first lines of weft put 
in at the top of the loom) the implications of this 
study begin to become apparent. One has only to 
examine the similarity—or even identicality—of 
fragments of this type of weaving from places as far 
apart geographically and in time as Phrygian 
Gordion, Qumran, Neolithic Robenhausen, Bronze 
Age Ireland (Armoy) or Medieval Norway (Skjolde- 
hamn) to appreciate the very real relevance of this 
study to that of weaving in antiquity. 

In the second half of the book Marta Hoffmann 
works systematically backwards in time, considering 
first the impact of the horizontal loom on medieval 
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weaving and textiles, to arrive finally at her section 
on the looms of classical antiquity. For all its brevity 
this is a well-balanced account of the classical Greek 
loom, and emphasises that, despite the fact that the 
vase-painters were, correctly, more intent upon 
depicting the salient features of a loom rather than a 
working diagram, there remains a highest common 
denominator that allows us to reconstruct the device 
with more than a fair degree of certainty. It is a 
great pity that time has deprived us of any textile 
remains to reinforce the argument. What emerges 
is a loom, not standing vertically, as is so commonly 
believed, but with the uprights set at a slight angle. 
The warp-threads, held under tension by two rows 
of weights, were manipulated by a shed-rod and 
heddle, while the made cloth was commonly rolled, 
during weaving, on to the upper beam. 

The book is both profusely and well illustrated, and 
it is a pity only that in illustrating textiles the same 
recording system has not been used throughout (¢f- 
figs. 72 and 89). The photograph of two rows of 
loom weights lying in situ (fig. 132) must be amongst 
the most quictly poignant illustrations ever to come 
from an archacological source. 

In her introduction Marta Hoffmann thanks Mrs 
Seeberg for her translation into English. She is 
right to do so. To translate a work of this sort, full 
of technical terms, as it must be, into straightforward, 
easily-read English is no easy matter. We, in turn, 
must thank Marta Hoffmann for having provided us 
with such a clear yet crudite account of the warp- 
weighted loom. 

H. W. M. Hopces. 

Institute of Archaeology, University of London. 


Rus (P. J.) Temple, church and mosque, 
(Historisk-filosofiske meddelelser, Danske viden- 
skabernes selskab, 40, 5.) Copenhagen: E. 
Munksgaard. 1965. Pp. 49. 25 plates. 15 
text figures. D.kr. 22. 

The author's intention was to describe meta- 
morphoses of the cult-site as caused by the changes 
of creed reflected in the Greatest Church of Hama 
(ancient Epiphancia), Syria. This basilica has been 
transformed into what is now the principal prayer 
hall of the Great Mosque, a complex which also gives 
evidence of the existence of a Roman pagan sanctuary 
on the same spot. From other cases of such a taking 
over of alien sanctuaries by a new religion, we know 
that that conversion could be done in different ways 
and, consequently, it would be dangerous to draw 
any general conclusion if based on one single example, 
even if its history could be reconstructed more com- 
pletely than is the case here. But that fact hardly 
diminishes the interest of this study, for Riis deals 
with a mosque which came into being at the very 
moment of the Arab conquest of Syria, through the 
conversion of the Greatest Church of Epiphancia 
whose bishop is mentioned as early as 325 A.D. 
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As in many other parallel cases, one cannot get 
over the impression that the re-usage of an already 
existing building was undertaken only if its shape 
and size in the main lines answered the cult require- 
ments of the new religion, and corresponded with 
the architectural iconography, formed before and 
independently of this adaptation. It seems, for 
example, more and more clear that certain Roman 
basilicas—cither pagan temples or buildings of any 
other civil function—were converted into Christian 
churches only when the idea of the basilical shape 
of a church building had already been established. 
This conclusion discredits largely traditional theories 
about the influence of re-used Roman basilicas on 
Church architecture. In the same way, the building 
which the Moslems took over for the hall of prayer 
had first of all to correspond in a general sense to 
their idea of such a building. The general attitude 
towards Christianity in the latter case, as well the 
attitude of the Christians towards the pagan religions 
in the former, played an important réle too. 

Regarding the conversion of the church building 
at Epiphaneia into a mosque, R. could hardly add 
anything new to that already established by Creswell. 
The doors on the west and cast sides were walled up 
and a new one—if it did not exist there before—was 
opened in the north wall, and that was enough to 
provide a suitable hall for the Moslem Arabs who 
prayed facing South. R. concentrates his attention 
more on the earlier phases of the building complex. 
‘The very limited and abruptly stopped excavation 
which he undertook on the outer side of the east wall 
of the mosque showed that this wall was part of a 
Roman structure. R. suggests an identification of 
an enclosure wall of the temenos of a temple, and 
not the west facade wall of the temple itself, as 
Creswell thought. Consequently, a Christian church 
was built in the S.E. corner of the temenos, using its 
enclosure wall as its entrance facade. R.’s attempt 
to determine the exact position of the door—whose 
moulded frame points to the third century A.D.—in 
the cast wall of the temenos remains a hypothetical 
reconstruction. The uneven placement of four 
ediculae suggests that cither the wall was radically 
rebuilt at a certain later date, or that the scheme 
proposed by R. is basically wrong. If, as he claims, 
a projecting base of this wall existed only north from 
the door, then it would be more probable that the 
door was near the N.E. corner of the building, and 
not near the S.E., as R. would like us to believe. 

The reader remains, also, unconvinced that the 
first church was already constructed here in the 
fourth century. R. does not provide any archaco- 
logical evidence for this hypothesis, which he in fact 
accepted from Creswell, who was the first to suggest 
that a Roman wall was re-used as the eastern, 
entrance wall of a Christian basilica. To justify the 
occidentation of the church, C. listed many Early 
Christian basilicas having the sanctuary on the West, 
but neither he nor R. gave any explanation of the 
complete disappearance of the western apse of that 
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ical fourth-century basilica. R. mentioned, 
and a sketch of his confirms this, that at least one 
small, southernmost portion of the now existing 
western wall—built in the sixth century—seemed to 
have rested on an earlier, ic. Roman, piece of 
masonry tailed into the south wall of the mosque’s 
garden, in which, again, R. recognised a part of a 
Roman structure. It seems very probable that these 
two walls in fact constituted the S.E. corner of a 
Roman building, but whether there was a direct 
constructive link between it and the much thinner 
Roman wall (recognised in the eastern wall of the 
mosque’s Hall of prayer) we do not know. We shall 
see later that the distance between these two frag- 
ments of Roman masonry is in a sense ideally regular, 
but one may doubt that it was so obvious in the 
third century, when the measuring unit was certainly 
different from the one used three centuries later. 
There is only one element seemingly ing the 
idea of a church constructed here in the fourth 
century: a fragmentary greek inscription which was 
once to be seen in the mosque was restituted as 
6 edasBiararo; Pacded; (Kwv)or(drtios), though 
there are many other possibilities which would, how- 
ever, give a quite differentdate. Another inscription, 
still in site, which I will mention again later, brings 
the name of a donor Elias, ‘who had been honoured 
by the Imperial House (draxtes)’. This expression 
would suggest Justin I or Justinian (Cfr. Anth. Pal. VII 
570)2 A construction of a church in the mid fourth 
century in the S.E. corner of the temenos of a pagan 
temple remains by and large hypothetical. 

The picture about the sixth-century church, the 
one which the Arabs turned into a mosque only four 
years after Muhammad’s death, is much more clear. 
The northern of the three doors in the western wall 
has the moulded frame typical for the sixth century. 
The inscriptions on the lintel of the two windows (one 
is still in the west wall, though probably not in its 
original position, and the other is now in a neigh- 
bouring church) give the year A.D. 595. The already 
mentioned Greek inscription which gives the name 
of the donor Elias, was found on the pilaster on the 
west wall of the praying hall. Creswell already 
recognised in that pilaster, and in two columns 
engaged in the eastern wall of the hall, the remaining 
clements of the colonnades which were replaced in 
the cighteenth century by the new columns still 
existing today. ‘That would be all one can say about 
the sixth-century basilica. R. tried to add some 
more details and followed Creswell’s idea that the 
length of the nave should have been as 3:2 as regards 
its breadth. But one is not certain whether this 
ratio is to be here because Butler, who 
inspired Creswell in this point, claimed that this ratio 
was typical for the earliest churches in Syria, those 
from the fourth century, while there was no constant 
proportion between the inside width and the length 


1 | owe this remark to Mr R. C. McCail, University 
of Edinburgh. 
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of the Syrian basilicas built two centuries later. The 
other, and this time more dangerous, mistake R. has 
made was that he, against all rules in proportioning, 
included in the length of the nave the thickness of 
the west (but not east!?) wall. One can, however, 
hardly resist the temptation of the attractive sugges- 
tion that the classical idea of an olxos éxatdpumedos 
was close to Elias, the founder of this church, the 
inscription under whose portrait began with an 
allusion to the Odyssey. But in that case, the basic 
measure of 100 feet should be sought in the internal 
length of the nave which, according to Riis, gives 
31.40 m. (Creswell gives 31.42 for the northern, and 
31.17 for the southern wall of this slightly trapezoidal 
hall). Significantly enough, this dimension provides 
a measuring unit which is only different by 4 mm. 
from the one so often recognised in the buildings of 
the sixth century. If we still want to believe in the 
ratio 3:2, then an ideal internal width should be 
20.93 m. and R. measured along the western wall 
20.90 m.—the difference being absolutely tolerable. 
R. however failed to observe this almost ideal 
correspondence. If it is not accidental, then it would 
mean that the existing northern and southern walls 
are cither contemporary with the western one, or, if 
not, then they were erected later (Creswell dated 
them in the cightcenth century) but on the same 
tracks, 

All this affects R.’s hypothesis about the shape of 
the altar of the basilica. It is, of course, possible that 
the three doors on the eastern side of the Hall of 
prayer at that time led into the tripartite sanctuary, 
but conclusive support is still to be found. R. does 
not seem to have been sufficiently aware of the impor- 
tance for his conjecture of a more precise date for the 
arch above the central door in the western wall. 
Its horse-shoe shape, he claims, cannot be earlier 
than the mid-fourth century, but as such it could be 
much later as well. On grounds of the rather flat 
moulding, Sauvaget dated the arch in the fifth/sixth 
century. If this arch is a part of Elias’ church, one 
has to wonder why the moulded face of the arch was 
turned outwards. R. wants to link the construction 
of the arch with the opening of two lateral doors in 
the same wall, as well as raising the threshold of the 
central one by inserting a big monolith there. If the 
last change makes known a raising of the pavement 
eastward of the door, then a hypothesis that the bema 
was established there gets an important indication. 
Atany rate, the hypothesis about an altar established 
outside the present Hall of prayer should be divorced 
from the discussion about the original width of the 
nave. One has an impression that it has been 
preserved in the existing hall. If so, the much 
thinner castern wall fits even better with R.’s idea 
that in the sixth-century basilica it played the role of 
a screen between the sanctuary and quadratum 
populi, 


G. Srritevic. 
University of Newcastle upon Tyne. 
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La letteratura bizantina 
(Ist. di 
storia medioevale ¢ moderna, Bari, saggi 5.) 
Bari: Dedalo Libri. 1965. Pp. 388. 


3,700. 

This book makes large claims for itself: to fill the 
need for a complete history of early Byzantine litera- 
ture which should define its general direction and 
divisions, and not be a mere handbook. In appear- 
ance, however, it comes uncomfortably near the 
latter, not least because of its mechanical arrangement 
under author headings. 

374 small pages of text including bibliographical 
notes do not, of course, allow the author to do justice 
to all the ground he proposes to cover (he includes 
ecclesiastical as well as secular writers) and there are 
bound to be disagreements of emphasis. Nonethe- 
less, he could have minimised this if he had fulfilled 
his promise of indicating general trends and move- 
ments instead of trying to cover every writer 
individually. The groupings are disappointing and 
give little idea of the chronological relation of the 
various writings. Some authors have two entries 
according to classification (e.g. Eunapius and 
Agathias), which is understandable but confusing, 
and above all, obscures the considerable varicty 
which often existed in the output of a single writer. 
Yet Nonnus’ paraphrase of St John, which is not 
separated from the Dionysiaca, finds itself under 
the general heading of ‘l'ultima letteratura dell’ 
ellenismo’. And what, after all, is meant by carly 
Byzantine literature? Impellizeri makes a strictly 
linguistic demarcation; but if ‘Byzantine’ is not a 
geographical term (the Cappadocians, for instance, 
are included), can we really exclude Corippus, who 
wrote his Laudes Justini IJ in Constantinople? Or 
even Claudian, who wrote many Greek works, cven 
if they have not survived? And Ammianus belongs 
with the secular Greek historians of the fourth century 
on; he was after all a Greek himself. There are 
other gaps, mostly in the secular field (a dispropor- 
tionate amount of space is devoted to Patristic writers 
on whom information is readily obtainable else- 
where); among the areas hardly touched are the 
flourishing poetic activity in Egypt and elsewhere in 
the fourth and fifth centuries (Alan Cameron, 
Historia 14 [1965] 470 f£.), the work of Palladas, 
important because untypical, and the sudden flower- 
ing of epigrams collected in the Cycle, which is backed 
by a lively sub-literary inscriptional tradition. With 
no notes, little detail and hardly any biographical 
material, the book can hardly stand up to the claims 
I. makes for it in the introduction. 

The bibliographical notes. Their professed aim 
is to cover the most important and most recent works; 
in practice they vary a good deal. In some cases I. 
could simply have referred to the very full existing 
bibliographical handbooks (Quasten, Altaner, 
Moravesik), as he does at other times, instead of 
duplicating large quantities of their information. 
Why need there be so much bibliographical material 
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on the authenticity of the Vita Constantini? Or why 
so much on Romanos, when we are referred also to 
Wellesz and the Maas-Trypanis edition? Surely on 
the other hand a reference to Th. Biittner-Wobst, 
Philologus 51 (1892) 561 f. would have been in place 
in the notes on Julian; and now we have W. Kaegi’s 
survey in Classical World 58 (1965) 229 f. It would 
have been vastly more useful (though also more 
difficult) if only the bibliographies made some 
pretence of being critical. As it is one is still 
generally at a loss to know which are the important 
works. 


In general, Impellizeri is well-informed, and my 
quarrel is mainly methodological. But a few points 
occur tome. Surely some space ought to have been 
devoted to sixth-century Neoplatonism and the 
relations between Athens and Alexandria before the 
closing of the School of Athens. There is only an 
isolated entry for John Philoponus which fails to 
indicate his real importance; I. might have referred 
to S. Sambursky, The Physical World of Late Antiquity 
(1962). It is hard to separate Byzantine literature 
from the history of ideas; hence we might have asked 
for more information on the aftermath of the doctrines 
of Arius. Iamblichus is wrongly dated (¢f. J. Bidez, 
R.E.G. 27 [1919] 32). When IL. states that two 
poems of Tryphiodorus were unimportant scholastic 
exercises (perhaps, but one would like to have some 
supporting arguments) he gives the impression that 
they both survive. It is misleading, despite Photius, 
Bibl., cod. 98, to say that Zosimus starts his history 
with Augustus. Procopius is very conventionally 
treated, and had not Mazzarino commented on the 
passage in an article (cited by I.) it is hard to see 
why his attitude to the Persian Mazdakite movement 
merited half a page of discussion here; there is nothing 
unusual about it. 

These are small points. A larger one is this: at 
what audience is the book aimed? Presumably not 
the specialist, for the treatment is too general for that. 
But if not, is not the bibliography disproportionately 
long? In either case it would have been more useful 
to have a more detailed text, with some indication of 
disputed points. And if this is meant to illuminate 
the general course of early Byzantine literature as 
distinct from authors in isolation, it seems reasonable 
to regret that Impellizeri has not treated any general 
problems such as, for instance, the gradual develop- 
ment of the distinction between popular and formal 
literature, the Byzantine ideal of imitation of classical 
authors, the linguistic aspects of the classicising aim 
or, above all, the changing Christian/pagan ambiva- 
lence in secular works. We are often told by I. that 
a work is excessively rhetorical; what I should like 
to have been told is what rhetoric really meant to the 
Byzantines. In part, surely, the rhetorical hand- 
books fulfilled for them the same function as the 
many lexica and learned compendia (again scrappily 
treated here), by providing a guaranteed way to 
literary success. But Impellizeri docs not tell us 
how the Byzantines regarded their own literary 
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activity, nor, except incidentally, what was new and 
forward-looking in their approach. 
Averit. CAMERON. 
King’s College, London. 


Stratos (A. N.) Té Bvtdytwr ordvy Z aidwa. A’. 
602-626. Athens: Hestia. 1965. Pp. xiv + 
481. 12 maps. Price not stated. 

Srratos (A. N.) 16 Butdrrwy atdv Z’ aldwa. B’. 
626-634. Intro. D. A. Zakythinos. Athens: 
Hestia. 1966. Pp. 489-960. 5 maps. 
Price not stated. 

This is a work conceived on the grand scale, and 
it would be unreasonable to pass final judgment on 
it while, essentially, it is only dealing with the pre- 
liminaries of its subject. By the time that Mr Stratos 
has reached the end of this portion of his history of 
Byzantium in the seventh century, extending over 
more than cight hundred pages of narrative, many 
clements central to the period have yet to take shape. 
The Arab invasions have yet to threaten the actual 
existence of the Empire. The consequences of the 
great Slav influx into imperial territory, the challenge 
of the new Bulgarian state, are still in the future. 
The endless theological disputes are in no decisive 
phase. The reform of the army, of the administra- 
tion, of the economy generally, is still in its carly 
stages. These first two volumes deal mainly with 
the disastrous reign of Phocas (602-10) and with the 
wars of Heraclius against the Persians culminating in 
his victory in 628. The beginning of the re- 
organisation of the provinces into military ‘themes’ 
is discussed at some length, and there are compara- 
tively short sections on the internal economy of the 
Empire, on the Church, and on the Jewish question. 
At the end of the second volume, there appears a set 
of historical notes, mainly devoted to an extended 
discussion of the sources, and one of geographical and 
topographical notes, including references to buildings 
in Constantinople. Mr Stratos has given a highly 
detailed if, at times, a somewhat pedestrian, account 
of events, together with an equally detailed survey 
of both primary and secondary authorities. 

In estimating a work of this character, it is not 
unfair, therefore, to complain about details. Why 
does St Sophia not appear among the buildings? If 
it is because it is considered to be too well known, 
why should the Palace of Blachernae be included 
(p. 936, vol. 2—the pagination is continuous for the 
two volumes)? Melchite does not come from the 
Arabic (p. 864, vol. 2) but from a Semitic root 
common to Arabic, Syriac, Aramaic and Hebrew. 
A mention of its connection at least with Syriac 
would be relevant in the context of the Monophysite 
opposition to the central government. The method 
of citation, especially from secondary authorities, 
might have been improved. A long list of opinions, 
on any point of importance, is bodily introduced into 
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the text, after which Mr Stratos gives his own. Had 
these been relegated to the historical notes they would 
not have interrupted the continuity of the story— 
and it might have been possible to estimate the 
present-day value of some of them. Mr Stratos 
might then have decided not to refer to Rambaud 
on the themes (p. 705, vol. 2), to Oman on Asia Minor 
during the Persian invasions (p. 478, vol. 1), or to 
Drapeyron on the weather during the winter of 
627-8 (p. 574, vol. 2). So far as the bibliography is 
concerned, the present reviewer would limit himself 
to the items bearing on the Jewish question. It isa 
pity that Mr Stratos did not include Joshua Starr's 
‘Byzantine Jewry on the Eve of the Arab Conquest’, 
Journal of the Palestine Oriental Society, 15 (1935); the 
same author's ‘St Maximus and the Forced Baptism 
at Carthage in 692°, Byzantinisch-Newgriechischen 
Fahrbiicher, 16 (1940), and Jacob Mann’s “Changes in 
the Divine Service of the Synagogue due to Religious 
Persecution’, Hebrew Union College Annual (1927). All 
three are of some importance to any discussion of the 
Heracleian persecution. Finally, these volumes 
would have benefited considerably from an index, 
since, in the nature of things, we shall have to wait 
some time for an index to the complete work. 

Even at this stage, a general comment will not be 
out of place. It was the reforms of the seventh 
century which gave Byzantium her peculiar political 
and social identity, her ‘imperial centuries’—as 
Professor Jenkins has so happily put it. Mr Stratos 
agrees that these reforms were only begun by 
Heraclius in the later stages of the Persian War, and, 
no doubt, he will stress in his subsequent volumes the 
contributions of other members of the Heracleian 
dynasty. In other words, it is difficult to conceive 
of the seventh century, as such, possessing a character 
of itsown. A specific study of the Heracleians would 
have a greater internal unity, and it is to be hoped 
that that aspect will eventually emerge in its proper 

ctive. Of course, there was no clean break in 
610 followed by a plethora of innovations. ‘The roots 
of the reforms, as Mr Stratos rightly says, are to be 
found in the time of Maurice and of Justinian. Yet 
one feels that the pre-Heracleian chapters (I-V in- 
clusive) might, with advantage, have been compressed 
into a couple of introductory sections, With all these 
reservations in mind there is little doubt, neverthe- 
less, that, by the time Mr Stratos has reached the 
end of his great labour, he will have provided an 
important source of reference which no worker in the 
field will be able to ignore. 

AnpREW SHARP. 


Bar-Ilan University, Ramat Gan. 


Panavoraxss (N. M.) Adow 6 Awixovos. A’, Ta 


Bioypapund. B’. Xeipdypapa wai endocen;. 
Athens: the Author. 1965. Pp. 199. Price 
not stated. 


The new book by the Greck scholar N. Panayo- 
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takis! deals with the Byzantine chronicler of the 
twelfth century, Leo the Deacon; it is an introduction 
to the future critical edition of his History. The 
necessity of this new publication is to be explained 
not only by the fact that the first edition, by 
Ch. B. Hase (1819 and reprints), has long been a 
rarity; not only by the fact that Hase—notwithstand- 
ing the high quality of his work—had committed a 
number of errors, the list of which is now compiled 
by P. (pp. 117-20)—but also by the fortunate dis- 
covery of the Greek scholar, who made a study of a 
new manuscript of the Leo's History, Until this 
discovery, Byzantinologists assumed that the text of 
the History was preserved in only one manuscript— 
Parisinus 1712, which is now extensively described 
by P. (pp. 49-84); he tried to date it—although with 
some hesitations—to the twelfth century (p. 56). 
The edition by Hase was based on this manuscript. 

But there is another manuscript (Escorialensis 
Y-I-4, sixteenth century) which also contains the 
same text; E. Miller, who was compiling the cata- 
logue of the Greek manuscripts in the Library of the 
Escorial, omitted this item; C. de Boor was the first 
who drew attention to the version of the Escorialensis. 
But de Boor was wrong, when he supposed that Leo's 
History was preserved in this manuscript in largely 
epitomised shape. 

P. now presents the thorough description of the 
new manuscript (pp. 85-103), which unfortunately 
turned out to be a mere copy of the Parisinus (p. 99). 
Only in particular cases P. could find some useful 
corrections made by the learned Greek scribe of the 
sixteenth century (see pp. 98, 102). ‘To sum up, the 
Codex Escorialensis can be used for a critical revision 
of the text, although we should not expect to get any 
considerable help from it. 

Both the analysis of the manuscript tradition and 
the characteristic of the first edition (and its re- 
editions) of the History are to be found in the last part 
of the P. book. The first part is devoted to the 
career of the chronicler. 

Qur sources, in relating the facts concerning Leo's 
life, are very scant. On the basis of these facts, 
using the whole literature (it is noteworthy that P. 
is acquainted with the works of Russian scholars: 
M. Ja. Sjuzjumov, P. O. Karyshkovsky and others), 
the author defines more exactly than was possible 
before his investigation, the poor information acces- 
sible about Leo the Deacon. P, places his birth 
before q50 (p. 5); on the basis of the encomion 
addressed by Leo to the emperor Basil II Bulgar- 
octonus (this encomion was first published in 1933), 
P. maintains that between 976 and g8o the chronicler 
got the appointment of the ‘imperial deacon’ (p. 9); 
P. supposes that Leo did not die prematurely, 


1He had already edited the poem by another 
Byzantine author of the tenth century, Theodosios 
the Deacon, on the capture of Crete: N. M. Panagio- 
takis. @roidoo: 6 Auixovos wal td aoljpa atrod 
. Adoxne tie Kpijrnc”. Traklion, 1960. 
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immediately after his completing the History (as he 
did, according to the opinion of K. Krumbacher), 
but lived for several years afterwards, and that in 
these years the episcopal dignity was conferred upon 
him; P. argues very carefully that Leo Asinos (or 
Asianos), mentioned in the preface to the Chronicle of 
Scylitzes, is to be identified with Leo the Deacon 
(this nickname, Asinos, takes its origin, according to 
P., from the toponyme Asios or Assos; this locality 
was mentioned by Strabo, who placed it nearby 
Tmolos—and the region of Tmolos was, as it is well 
known, the birthplace of Leo [pp. 23-5]); finally, P. 
identifies the chronicler with Leo, metropolitan of 
Caria, whose letters appear in the first edition in this 
volume (pp. 32-4); he attempts also to show the 
stylistic relationship between these letters and the 
History (p. 35). On the contrary, P. refuses to 
acknowledge the hypothesis identifying Leo the 
Deacon with Leo of Synada. 

The much discussed problem concerning the signi- 
ficance of Leo’s work as an historical source is not 
treated in the book under review: P. promises to deal 
with this question in the preface to the future edition. 
That Scylitzes not only used a common source with 
Leo, but also had read the History itself, the author 
touches upon only in passing (p. 26). This assump- 
tion remains a mere conjecture and needs to be 
demonstrated at full length. 

A. Kazpan. 

Institute of History of the 
Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R., Moscow. 


Sacopouto (M.) Asinou en 1106 et sa contribu- 
tion & Piconographie. (Bibliothéque de By- 
zantion, 2.) Brussels; Fondation Byzantine. 
1966. Pp. 138. go plates. Fr.b. 400. 

The wall paintings at Asinou first attracted serious 
attention in 1934, when they were examined and 
published by a group of scholars under the leadership 
of the late W. H. Buckler. Since then they have 
constituted a key monument in the story of mid- 
Byzantine art because of an associated inscription 
which records the name of the patron responsible for 
their execution, together with the date 1105/6, In 
fact, as Madame shows, some of the work 
is of later date, but there are twenty-two scenes from 
the New Testament which in the main belong to the 
original phase of decoration, as well as a number of 
full-length portraits of saints, many of them rather 
meee pr em In the volume under review 

«© Sacopoulo not only provides new and 
better tener Shstecoa for the paintings have been 

cleaned since they were first examined, but also a 

fuller text, undertaken with the authority of a scholar 

trained in the study of Byzantine iconography. 

The text is divided into three sections. In the first 
the scenes are described and analysed; the second is 
devoted to a study of the figures of individual saints; 
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the third is entitled ‘conclusions’, but is in fact in the 
main concerned with the origins and external rela- 
tionships of the various iconographic themes. From 
the point of view of style the paintings are wholly 
provincial, but iconographically they take up a place 
midway between the Cappadocian and the Con- 
tantinopolitan traditions, a place in fact which is 
very similar to that of the Island of Cyprus itself. 
They are thus of considerable interest, and throw a 
not insignificant light on the history of the Island. 
The publication will be warmly welcomed by all 
interested in Cyprus, as well as by those who are 


concerned with the wider study of Byzantine 
iconography. 
D. Tatzor Rice 
University of Edinburgh. 


Markt (O.) Ortsmamen Griechenlands in 
‘frinkischer’ Zeit. (Byzantina Vindobon- 
ensia, 1.) Vienna: H. Béhlaus Nachf. 1966. 
Pp. 66. 2 plates. DM 12. 

Travellers in Greece find it easier to escape from the 
well-kept ruins of classical antiquity than from the 
comparatively neglected but ubiquitous monuments 
of the Byzantine, Frankish and Italian periods of the 
country’s history. Those who wish to explore rather 
than explode these memorials of post-classical dis- 
enlightenment will soon discover that, although there 
are phs on the castles of the Morea (such as 
that by K. Andrews) and architectural studies of 
many of the Byzantine churches (such as those of 
Orlandos, Pelekanides and others), there is no reliable 
or comprehensive guide to the monuments of Byzan- 
tine and post-Byzantine Greece as a whole. The 
brave souls who then embark upon doing their own 
homework with the literary and documentary 
sources find that the identification of place-names 
presents a basic problem. Even classical scholars 
who have furtively ventured into these sources may 
be familiar with such well-known mediaeval forms 
as ‘Sathines’ for Athens, ‘Cerigo’ for Cythera, or even 
‘Estives’ for Thebes. But they may well be baffled 
by, ¢.g., “Pellestello’ for Sounion, ‘Val di Compare’ 
for Ithaka, or ‘San Mondracho’ for Samothrace. 

Dr Otto Markl has had the useful idea of compiling 
what amounts to a small dictionary or glossary of 
the topography of Greece in ‘Frankish’ and Venctian 
times. Confronted, for example, with the name of 
a place called ‘Gitane’ in a text the reader may now 
consult Markl 5.7. and be referred to a bold-type 
entry called ‘Lamia’, where he will discover all the 
other mediaeval variants of the name of that city 
conveniently listed (‘Cethon’, ‘La Gyrona’, ‘Zci- 
tounion’, etc.). Each variant of the most familiar 
or normal form of the place-name carries a reference 
to the bibliography at the front of the book to show 
the source of the variant. The bibliography has 
196 titles, but one could still add to the list. The 
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invaluable works of Col. W. M. Leake, c.g., should 
at least receive honourable mention; the Greek 
edition of the Chronicle of the Morea by P. P. Kalonaros 
(Athens, 1940), which has several topographical notes 
in its commentary, should be included; so also the 
Chronicle of Galaxidi as edited by K. N. Sathas (Athens, 
1914) and more recently by G. Valetas (Athens, 
1944). The two solid and informative works of 
P. Lemerle, Philippes et la Macédoine orientale (Paris, 
1945) and L’Emirat d'Aydin: Byzance ef I’ Occident 
(Paris, 1957), are strange omissions; likewise the old 
but learned work of T. L. F. Tafel, De Thessalonica 
ciusque agro dissertatio geographica (Berlin, 1899). 
Inevitably, since the field in time and space is 
large, the list of place-names and their variants could 
also be lengthened. This may be partly due to 
same indecision as to what constitute the geo- 
graphical limits of what may properly be called 
‘Frankish’ Greece, especially on its northern peri- 
meter, But if Thessalonike is included why not also 
Serrai (Serres, Pherai) or Bera (Vera, Veros, which 
ig mentioned in Villehardouin); if Domokos {which 
incidentally is the ancient Thaumakot) is included 
why not also Pharsalos (Fersala); if Thomokastron, 
Suboto and Rogi (also known as Rogous and Kastron 
ton Rogon and situated to the south-west rather than 
‘nordweatl, von Arta’) are listed why not also such 
other places in Epiros as Bouthroton (Bothrotum, 
Bythrotum, Butrint), Avlona (Valona), Vagenetia 
(Bagenctia) and Sfinarsa (Sfinaritza or the Sphen- 
aritoi Lophoi); if Moglena in western Macedonia 
why not also Berat (Bellagrada, Veligrada, etc.) ? 
The fastidious will sometimes hanker for references 
to the primary sources rather than to the Encyclo- 
paedic Lexikon of Eleuthcroudakes or the Great 
Greck Encyclopaedia which are somewhat too 
frequently cited; while references such as that on 
*Lipso-Aedipos’ (leg. Aedipsos) to what turns out to 
be only one of the genealogical tables in Karl Hopf's 
Chromiques gréco-romanes are about as valuable as the 
many other unverifiable statements of that relentless 
bookworm, who was prone to make up from memory 
the notes that he had mislaid or could not decipher. 
There are times too when the author might have 
been more generous with his references. Stagoi, 
c.g., is identified with the modern Kalabaka and 
Photike with the modern Bell4 without any hint of 
the controversies which these identifications have 
aroused. Chrysupolis or Christupolis, on the other 
hand, is not said to be identical with the modern 
Kavalla. The entry ‘Romania’ should surely have 
included a reference to R. L. Wolff's article on the 
significance of the term in Speculum, MXIT (1948). 
The entry ‘Halmyros’ docs not mention that there 
were in fact two places of this name in mediaeval 
times (Tafel and Thomas, Urkunden (no. 163 in the 


Bibliography), 1, pp- 266, 487: ‘duo Almyri’; of. 
Lemerle, L'Emirat d’Apdin, p- 77 and nm. 1). 


‘Kapraina’ is, mghtly or wrongly, identified with 
Chaironcia on the evidence only of William Miller's 
Latins in the Levant (whose citations are notoriously 
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vague), although a Kapraina (modern Koprena) is 
known to have existed near Kalabaka. ‘Leveadia’, 
listed as a variant of Lebadeia (though curiously not 
of ‘Leukas"), derives only from a manuscript reading, 
emended by its editor, in Hopf's edition of Marino 
Sanudo Torsello. Lykostomion, once a Latin 
bishopric in Thessaly, receives no mention, though 
“fluvius de Lycostomo’ is given as a variant name of 
the river Peneios. Other minor variations could be 
added. ‘Citro’, eg., is a form of the name Kitros 
found in Catalan documents; and Mesene might be 
inserted as a well-attested variant of Mosynopolis. 
Finally, there are at least two interesting derivations 
of place-names from personal names which seem to 
have escaped the author's notice: Merbaka in the 
Argolid is perhaps to be connected with the residence 
in that district of William of Moerbeke, the celebrated 
scholar and Latin Archbishop of Corinth in the 
thirteenth century; while Lidoriki in Phokis (or its 
harbour called Euanthia) was renamed Cantacuzino- 
polis in the fifteenth century after an energetic 
governor of Aigion. 

This is a valuable contribution to the study of 
mediaeval Greece. [It is attractively and carefully 
produced, but the alphabetical order of the names 
has occasionally gone astray (c.g. Pp. 29: Davlia is 
placed before Davia, and Dhoko before iko; 
p. 38: Karyupolis should come after Karystos and 
Karytaina). As the first ina new series of Byzantine 
Studies to be published by the University of Vienna 
it promises well. 

D. M. Nicot. 


University of Edinburgh. 


Bousrromios (G.) The chronicle of George 
Boustronios, 1456-1489. Trans. R. M. Daw- 
kins, (Univ. of Melbourne Cyprus expedition, 
publ. 2.) Melbourne: University Bookroom. 
i964. Pp. xili-+ 84. 1% map. 7 plates (incl. 
tin colour. £2. 

Ts Xpovixdy tod Trwpylov Bovotpawiov stepeyen THF 
éburrdpnaw Taw év Kipp yeyordtar da tod Frove 1456 
péype tédovg Tot 1500 p.X.aliovo;, wupleng dé apaypa- 
redeta: xepi Taw Epyor wal qepar too tedevralov énl 
@payxoxpatias Aovferuved Bardens "Taxcifov FB, tod 
imisyouérov Néfov. Katd taira 10 Xpovixdr toGto 
ouveyifer Td éTepor xunpraxds Aporixdy, To dzoior 
auréypaipe xponyoupévor; 6 Agdrrios Mayaipas, Kierpios 
Exiane. 

'O yalluxig xataywyis Fedpyws Bovatpdsos 
dutédecer éxi paxpéy damper mora; tor Bacula tig 
Kénpov "IdxapPov B’ dia votre 14 Xporixdy tow dvéyat 
ideartépar dfiay wad crovdadryta be aporpydperoy €§ 
avrdcrov pdiptupog Td diadpapatiotértar dy Kinpp 

dad tot grove 1456 wai Efe. 

* Eni xidov td Xpovixdr elvas Kai noddrysov prnpeior 
Tig pecauOrURS KUTpLIKT)S drodéatov, dsdta 6 ovypypa- 
petic tov txodovdnce td mapdderyya tod Asorrlov 
Mayaipa. 
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Td Xporxdy tod Tewpylov Bovorpwwiov dua apaétny 
gopdy éitdmxer 6 yrwotds “EdAny pecauwodlpns 
K Ldfaz (Mecaww.Bipi.B ,0.413-543, Beveria, 1873), 
6 éxoiog dia tiv éxdoow tattny éypnomonoincsy 
dxoxievotix@s dbo papxiara yetpéypapa, év@ xai tpltor 
yepsypapoy row Xpovixod adlerar fy Aovdivw, 6 
tx’ dp.308 xidcé tis ovioyijz Arundel rod Bperranxot 
Moveeiov. Tijz aparens rateng éxddcems pr) ixavo- 
nowtons xAjpox tay draryjons th; gioloyixi; 
émoripn:, ula véa Exdoots tod Xpovixod Pao xal tay 
Tpidw yrwotay yeipoypagow elva dvayxaia Kai edapéc- 
dextoc. Evtvyas play tovatryy Exdoow per’ dyyhixijs 
metappdacews, Kai cyodlaw xpomapacKevdte: dxd 201,00 
nai 64 éxddon eis éyyds péddov 6 Kiéttpios érnotipor 
«.Ge6d. ITanaddéxovjos. 

Tot Xpovixod tot Tewpylov Boverpowiov Eye 
onpepor SnuoouvOi tad rod Tavemornulov tis 
Meifotpyn; wla eis dyyhixiw yi@ooay perdppaci, viv 
énolay elye (Gv mapacxevdcs: 6 paxapitns R. M. 
Dawkins, yrwotds pedetytis veordAnnxdéw diahéxtor 
wal kat’ éboyiw éxddrng tod éxépov xumpiaxod Xporixod, 
tod tod Acovriov Mayaipa. 

"H dnpoowevicica aftn petappac: dévara ra 
Demprfij xai vd ypnoiporoimh;| dxd rods istopixods cs 
devtépa, tpémov tid, Exdooiz tod Xporxod rod Bov- 
otpwriov Kata xodd Pektuopéyn, didee 6 paxapitn: 
Dawkins did tir pstdgpaciy rov éypnoipoxolncer 
txomped@, Kai ta tpla yrwota yeipoypapa, 
vouévou Befalos xai éxelvov tod Bpettayxod Movaelov. 

Kalas yrwpllav ti mecawyxiy Kump bid- 
Aextov, 6 Dawkins idvvijin petappdlaw ro Xpovixdy 
tod Bovotpawiov va dxodion 6 te ypdiupa Kal td 
mvetua tod Kunplov ovyypapéws xatd tpdmov x0Ad 
énetuyéatepor i} Scov elye xporyouptyas apdger did tov 
Asértwv Mayapév. Eis tiv ta’ atrod ényocuv8eicar 
Td 1932 Gyydixhy petdgpacw rot Xpovxod tot 
Mayapd, 4 dxola ovvodetes td EhAnrixdy Keluevov 
tijg Exddécedis tov, 6 Dawkins elyer dtvya¢ tronécet els 
owpelay opaludtwr Kal xaparorjceow. Evtrvy a> toito 
déy ovvéin eig thr perappacw tod Tempylov Bove- 
tpewvlov xapd povov tig ddlyas xepurtdecig, 7.y.THv 
Aéiw “piptos” (xai ody pipros), dud ti daolar 6 
Dawkins édjAmory Gyvoar, slvat Kai orjepow ev 
yprjoe xatnpepwi} mapa toiz Kurplow xal onpalyes 
dpopivny dobfévecay dévdpow xai putay. “H Jébic 
mpoépyetat éx tis dpyalas “pldtos” db évaddayijc tot 
A dud tot p, elvar 52 avvciwepos xpd ti éexions dpyalay 
JE Epval Bn)” (xxepl réiw Sbo totter A4éE eer BA. Liddell- 
Scott-Jones-McKenzie, Greek—English Lexicon.) 

"H Abe “wapdpwdes”’ Kai énxds “papdpis” Epunvet- 
eta: ind tot Dawkins > diutc (wpapdz), did’ els 
tiv xeplztwow tod Tempylov Bovotpwvriov duvaréy va 
onpalvy Kai tov awhytiy i tév apounfevriy papudy. 
El; Eyypapov tod 1468 ,dni.tijc exoyijg tod Bovotpuwiov, 
Sndotra, tt 6 Baathed: "IdxwBos B duipuse Kixpidy 
teva “did wapdper tod payeipiod” tov, iro: xpoprfeveiy 
yapiy dia 1d Paouxdy payepelor. "O Astdrtws 
Mayaipd; drapépes Kai xdtovwor Kimpiow évopalépevor 
Mian Papdpw. 

Eig « yoplov 6 Teapyws Bovetpéww; onueubret, 
oti 4 olxia évég ppdyxov ebyerots Exerto “ xaraxpécwna 
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to Jovrpod rot Kéxxwov", daep 6 Dawkins odyi 
6pids erappate: (6.9) opposite to Kokkinos’ 
bath-house Oewpar té6 Kéxxwog > xipwov dropa. 
*AdX'6 Fl. Bustron, Chronique ...de Chypre, Mas. 
Latrie, Paris, 1886, p. 374, 6 dztolog dytiei éx tod 
avyyevot; tov Tewpylov, onueuiwer dytictolyes all’ 
incontro del bagno rosso, xpa@yya 16 Gxoior parepiret, 
Gt 16 Kéxxwwos xpézet vd Gewmpnii} ws exibetov Kéxxtwo;. 

"Okiya dfn wai mapeppnvela Kat’ obdéy peuivover 
ti dflay rij erred uetappdcems tod Kuxpiaxod 
totrov Xpomxod. ‘O paxapitns R. M. Dawkins dia 
Tig metappdcems tatty: xpootpepe Kal petabavatiog 
play éxi adéow tanpeciay eis ti icropixiw Epevvay, 
dirt play iotopixiy anyiy tis pecacnxi; Kéxpov 
xatéornoe xpocttiy Kal els daovs dyvooiv tijy EXAnvuxiy 
ij Svoxoletorrat vd évvortcwot thy pecaurixiyy Kempt- 
axiyw dvddextor. 

Oi dnuooevdpevor tv réher rod Pifilov rodtrov 
3 Aextopepeic aivaxe; mpoownwyr, ténay Kal apaypatwwr 
elvat peyddAns ypnowdtytos Kai duevxodtvoun: peyddor, 
té Epyor téw épevyntay. 


K. Xarlnpddrns. 
Biphibixn Parepopévn:, 
Aevxwola, Kimpos 


Dumbarton Oaks papers, No. 15. Washington: 
the Dumbarton Oaks Center for Byzantine 
Studies. 1964. Pp. xv + 365. 3 folding plans. 
Numerous illus. $12.00. 

Ce tome 18, d’une présentation soignée comme a 
l'accoutumée, contient deux parties: la premiére 
comporte la plupart des rapports présentés au 
Colloque de mai 1963 consacré aux relations entre 
Byzance et les Arabes, et la seconde plusicurs articles 
et notes, surtout de numismatique ct d’archéologie 
byzantines, le tout abondamment illustré. Nous 
nous occuperons particuliérement de la partie con- 
sacrée aux relations byzantino-arabes: elle constitue 
une contribution importante pour l'étude des 
multiples rapports, guerriers et pacifiques, que ces 
deux mondes ont connus pendant plus de cing 
sitcles consécutifs (les limites chronologiques adoptées 
sont les VIIe-XIle siécles) et des influences que leurs 
civilisations respectives ont exercées l'une sur l'autre. 
Une note de Hamilton A. R. Gibb (pp. 363-5), 
président du Colloque, ferme ce volume; elle nous 
renseigne sur le but du Colloque—présenter les 
divers aspects des relations byzantino-arabes ct 
indiquer, si possible, de nouvelles voics pour en 
aborder l'étude, et donne un résumé succinct des 
rapports présentés par les divers spécialistes: on 
comprend mal pourquoi cette note introductive 
n’ouvre pas la partie du volume consacrée au Col- 
loque; on regrette de ne pas trouver reproduits in 
extenso les travaux de tous les rapporteurs, notam- 
ment d’Irfan Kawar sur les relations arabo- 
byzantines pendant l’époque qui s’étend de Con- 
tantin Ier A Justinien Ter, et surtout de R. Jenkins sur 
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les relations diplomatiques entre les deux Etats. 
D’une maniére générale on constate que, bien que 
les rapporteurs aient été choisis, presque tous, parmi 
les arabisants, l’accent est mis sur attitude des 
Byzantins face aux Arabes, & la seule exception du 
travail d’Oleg Grabar (cf. ci-dessous) sur les influences 
byzantines dans l'art islamique; on ne voit point 
traité, ne fat-ce que dans ses lignes générales, le 
probléme des survivances de certaines pratiques 
(administratives et autres) byzantines dans l’organisa- 
tion du Califat, et le réle de Byzance pour la trans- 
mission de I’héritage de Il’Antiquité aux Arabes est 
& peine évoqué: mais cela peut constituer, il est vrai, 
le sujet d’un Colloque & part. Nous analysons les 
articles concernant les relations arabo-byzantines 
dans l’ordre qu’ils occupent dans le volume. 
Georct C. Mires, Byzantium and the Arabs: Relations 
in Crete and the Aegean area (pp. 1-32, avec 94 illustra- 
tions h.-t.). G. M. essaie de tracer le tableau 
géographique des invasions arabes dans la région 
égéenne aux IXe-Xe siécles, en se basant surtout sur 
les renseignements des textes hagiographiques. Il 
englobe dans son exposé les attaques contre le littoral 
et les iles de la mer Ionienne, mais il néglige le 
littoral, pourtant égéen, de l’Asic Mineure occiden- 
tale: les renseignements des chroniqueurs ct des 
historiens de l’époque ct de quelques textes hagio- 
graphiques (p. ex. de la Vita de saint Antoine le 
Jeune, de saint Grégoire le Décapolite, des Miracula 
de saint Nicolas, etc.) ient de combler 
cette lacune. Quoi qu’il en soit, le ire offert 
par G. M. est riche, bien documenté et de ce fait 
particulierement utile; G. M. précise la date de 
certaines invasions (p. ex. celle contre I"Eubée qu'il 
place avec vraisemblance aprés 883) et ne néglige 
pas l’apport de la toponymie dans son effort pour 
déceler la présence arabe A tel ou tel endroit: sa note 
sur les lieux-dits composés de sarrakinos est éclairante, 
mais en ce qui concerne Strobylos il nous semble 
hors de doute qu’il s’agit du port de Lycie, étape de 
Vitinéraire qui méne de la mer de ‘Syrie’ a la mer 
Egée. La seconde partie de ce travail, la plus 
intéressante ‘entiérement neuve, est con- 
sacrée a l'étude de l’Emirat de Créte. G. M. nous 
propose une image inédite de cet Etat arabe: en 
s‘appuyant sur divers témoignages, disparates ct 
pauvres il est vrai, il essaic de combattre l’opinion 
selon laquelle 'Emirat de Créte fut un Etat de 
pirates dépourvus de toute culture. L’étude des 
monnaies frappées par les émirs de Créte, déja trés 
avancée grace aux travaux du méme auteur, vient 
a l'appui de cette these et permet & G. M. d’enrichir 
i émirs crétois: le tableau 
généalogique qu’il nous donne dans ce travail, tout 
en montrant par ses lacunes ect secs incertitudes les 


crétois. Dans la derniére partie de son travail, 
G. M. examine les influences arabes sur l'art byzantin 
des régions égéennes. Apres l’inventaire de quelques 
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monnaies et inscriptions arabes trouvées sur le sol 
grec, il étudie les monuments qui montrent une 
quelconque influence arabe: ornements coufiques 
dans l’architecture, détails décoratifs dans certaines 
mosaiques et peintures, ct bien entendu, motifs 
orientaux des étoffes; G. M. définit les voies par 
lesquelles cette influence arabe pénétra dans le monde 
grec, il insiste, sans pourtant apporter les preuves 
nécéssaires, sur le réle des Arabes crétois installés dans 
la région égéenne aprés g6t. 

Marius CaNnarp, Les relations politiques et sociales 
entre Byzance et les Arabes (pp. 33-56). Les relations 
sociales et commerciales byzantino-arabes, qui se sont 
réguligrement poursuivies malgré les conflits et les 

restent encore mal connues et peu étudiées. 
M.C. aprés avoir étudié le statut des ambassades 
échangées entre I’Empire et le Califat (les ambassades 
permanentes sont inconnues 4 l'époque), les modalités 
de la réception des ambassadeurs, leur séjour et leur 
activité pendant la période, souvent assez longue, de 
leur mission, insiste sur les contacts réguliers entre 
les deux peuples, encouragés par le pélérinage aux 
Lieux-Saints. Quelques exemples du constant va 
et vient entre Arabes et Byzantins illustrent cette 
thése, étayée, selon M.C., par lexistence d'un fond 
commun de croyances populaires (prophéties, etc.), 
surtout chez les populations des fronti¢res que M.C. 
considére comme bilingues. On regrette de ne pas 
voir évoqué le probléme de I'épopée de Digénis 
Akritas et du cycle akritique en général, produits de 
ce monde particulier des fronticres byzantino-arabes, 
de ne pas trouver quelques lignes sur les Pauliciens, 
qui finirent par créer une sorte d’Etat tampon entre 
Byzance et les Arabes, et de ne pas avoir une liste 
des termes que Byzantins et Arabes cmployaient 
chacun A l’égard de l'autre. Beaucoup plus sub- 
stantielle est la partic de ce travail consacrée au 
statut des commercants ct au réglement du commerce. 
Aprés avoir indiqué les voies des échanges (maritimes 
par Chypre, terrestres par l’Arménie et Trébizonde), 
M.C. essaic, en s’appuyant surtout sur les listes de 
cadeaux échangés entre les califes et les empereurs, 
de préciser la nature du commerce (articles 
échangés) et l'importance des transactions, points 
particuliérement mal connus; & cet égard on aimerait 
avoir, sinon la liste, du moins une note analytique 
sur les clauses commerciales insérées dans les divers 
traités arabo-byzantins, A commencer par le traité 
conclu & la fin du Xe siécle. 

Francesco Gasrrext, Greeks and Arabs in the central 
Mediterranean area (pp. 57-55). Une rapide mise au 
point des objectifs arabes ct des moyens utilisés pour 
les atteindre (maritimes sous les Ommeéyades, surtout 
terrestres sous les Abbassides, mais toujours mari- 
times, avec un fort caractére pirate, chez les Arabes 
occidentaux) sert & expliquer la perturbation qu’a 
connue la Mediterranée centrale au IXe sitcle. A 
l’encontre de H. Pirenne, F.G. conteste la suprématic 
maritime des Arabes dans cette partie de la Mediter- 
ranée: Ja vigueur de la résistance byzantine, qui s¢ 
manifesta A travers l'effort constant pour la recon- 
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quéte de I'Italie, empécha les Arabes de dominer la 
mer lonienne ect de s’installer en Italie continentale. 
Sans le dire expressément, F.G. croit, et & juste titre, 
que la fin de la thalassocratie byzantine ne signifie 
pas obligatoirement I’établissement de la thalas- 
socratic arabe. On aimerait voir cette thése 
développée: elle est étayée par la situation créée par la 
perte de la Créte, dont curicusement F.G. ne fait 
pas état, par la perturbation des communications 
entre l’Orient et l'Occident byzantins qui en découla, 
et, surtout, par l'éclatement de la puissance maritime 
arabe en plusieurs flottes indépendantes. F.G. 
souligne le fait que depuis l’installation des Arabes 
en Sicile, Grecs et Arabes s’affrontent dans le 
domaine italien, désormais frontiére entre deux 
mondes et deux civilisations antagonistes. Les 
influences artistiques et linguistiques mutuelles sont 
considérables, mais la vraie coexistence de ces deux 
éléments hostiles a été réalisée dans le royaume 
normand, qui a beaucoup profité des pratiques 
administratives byzantines et de la culture arabe. 
La lutte dans la Méditerranée centrale, considérée 
comme secondaire par le Califat, menée pour des 
raisons idéologiques par les Byzantins, (ils défendaient 
les valeurs de l’antiquité classique et la foi chrétienne), 
ct qui se déroula dans des régions ¢loignées du centre 
des Etats ennemis, a épuis¢ a la longue les deux 
antagonistes. Cependant la résistance obstinée de 
Byzance a empéché la ‘sémitisation’ de I'Italie du 
sud, ct a permis aux traditions grécoromaines de 
survivre et de former, avec l’élément germanique de 
I'Ttalie du nord, la base de I'Italie actuelle. 

Orec Grasar, Islamic art and Byzantium (pp. 67-88 
avec 29 illustrations h.-t.). Ce travail commence 
avec la conquéte arabe, c’est A dire le moment od 
furent réunies les conditions pour la formation d'une 
culture arabe autonome. L’influence, ou plutét 
Vapport de Byzance, reste prédominant, particulié¢re- 
ment en Syriec et en Palestine, pendant la période du 
classicisme arabe (de 661 A 800), tandis que plus tard 
les influences entre les deux civilisations deviennent 
réciproques: on peut les suivre a travers le cérémonial 
des deux cours, lillustration des manuscrits, etc., 
jusqu’au XIlIIe sitcle. O.G. limite son étude aux 
influences dies 4 la transformation d’un élément 
culturel byzantino-chrétien en élément islamique, et 
& celles que révéle l'étude d’un théme icono- 
graphique particulier, celui de la représention du 
pouvoir. Le premier sujet fait constater que les 
survivances byzantines sont plus tenaces en Syric et 
en Palestine, A cause de histoire antérieure de ces 
régions. On remarque la présence de divers 
éléments byzantins dans la construction des mosquées 
qui cependant par leur plan architectural et par 
leurs dimensions rappellent, selon O.G., le temple 
romain. L’aspect des villes a subi peu de trans- 
formations sous les nouveaux maitres; le minaret 
carré, dérivé de la tour du temple romain ou de 
l'église byzantine, apparait planté dans le centre de 
la ville: il symbolise la présence triomphante de 
I'Islam parmi une population en majorité hétérodoxe, 
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En revanche la campagne, intensement exploitee 
pendant l’époque précédente comme en témoignent 
les multiples travaux d'irrigation, change trés vite 
d’aspect; O.G. le constate, sans s’attarder aux raisons 
de ce changement important: il indique, 4 notre avis, 
introduction de nouveaux modes d’exploitation 
rurale, et des modifications dans le statut de la 
proprieté et dans la composition démographique du 
pays. Les fermes des exploitants de l’époque anté- 
ricure cédent maintenant la place A des résidences 
princiéres, d’aspect majestueux, avec plusieurs 
dépendances, parcs et bains. La construction de 
ces palais, caractéristiques des Omméyades, conserve 
quelques éléments byzantins, mais leur plan ct leur 
aspect extérieur rappellent plus les constructions 
des Romains. Cependant en dépit de diverses in- 
fluences, le caractére de ces palais reste spécifiquement 
arabe; ils constituent, avec les mosquées de cette 
période, les premiéres réalisations de l’architecture 
islamique. La seconde partie de ce travail est con- 
sacrée a l'étude du théme iconographique du pouvoir. 
Les Omméyades ont illustré ce théme par les mon- 
naies, rares il est vrai, sur lesquelles figurent le 
portrait du calife ou les symboles (p. ex. la lance) de 
son pouvoir, et par la représentation dans les 
mosquées de Damas et de Jérusalem d’une couronne 
suspendue sur un paysage vert, et symbolisant la 
domination de |’Islam sur la Chrétienté. Des in- 
scriptions A la gloire de I'Islam remplacent par la 
suite la représentation figurative du pouvoir, ce qui 
éloigne les Arabes des modes byzantines et constitue 
une mani¢ére typiquement islamique pour illustrer le 
théme du pouvoir, commun & tous les empires, mais 
dont l’iconographie a été particulitrement développée 
par les Romains et par les Byzantins. De méme 
emploi par le calife al-Walid d’ouvriers byzantins 
est tenue par O.G. comme une maniére, pour les 
Arabes, d’exprimer leur domination, le calife donnant 
des ordres & des chrétiens venus de Byzance. Beau- 
coup plus simplement, il nous semble que l'utilisation 
de techniciens byzantins montre soit un «snobisme» 
artistique de la part du calife, soit des besoins en 
ouvriers spécialisés que ce calife constructeur ne 
pouvait pas se procurer sur place. Quoi qu'il en 
soit, la prédominence artistique des Byzantins a été 
vite acceptée par les Arabes, dont l'art fut ouvert 4 
plusieurs influences. Ainsi les peintures et les 
sculptures des palais omméyades révélent, par leurs 
thémes ct par leur style, des influences orientales, 
tandis que l’habitude, peu répandue il est vrai, de 
représenter le prince est une survivance de pratiques 
des pays occupés par les arabes: c’est dans des 
costumes byzantins et sassanides que les princes 
arabes sont représentés. Les monuments faisant 
défaut entre le [Xe et le XIle siécle, nous manquons 
d’éléments pour suivre |’évolution de l’iconographie 
du théme de pouvoir chez les Arabes. Les manu- 
scrits illustrés des XIle-XIIle siécles, avec la pré- 
sence du portrait de l’auteur, ainsi que certains 
éléments architecturaux, montrent de nouvelles 
formes de l’influence byzantine sur l’art musulman. 
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Il est de fait que Byzance n'a jamais cessé d’exercer 
son influence directe sur l'iconographie arabe, mais 
il semble que l'apport byzantin soit moms important 
dans la formation de l'art islamique, qui sut s'inspirer 
de plusieurs sources et finit par créer un monde 
artistique autonome. 

Gustave E. von Grunesaum, Parallelism, Converg- 
ence and influence in the relations of Arab and Byzantine 
philosophy, literature and piety (p. Bg-111). Sous ce 
titre compliqué G.G. étudic les relations intellectuelles 
byzantino-arabes. Arabes ct Byzantins, considérant 
leurs cultures respectives comme autonomes, ont vite 
constitué deux mondes intellectuels 4 part: l'erreur 
étant exclue pour chacun d'eux, elle appartenait 
forcément A Pautre. Ainsi fermés l'un a l'autre, ces 
deux mondes finirent par devenir hostiles ct antago- 
nistes. Aussi peut-on difficilement parler de vraies 
relations intellectuelles. G.G. se contente de 
souligner quelques parallélismes dans l'évolution de 
la penste arabe et byzantine, qui sexpliquent plus 
par le contexte historique que par une communauté 
de vues et de préoccupations. Cependant une diver- 
gence reste constante et fondamentale: la différence 
de la conception de l'homme dans les deux cultures, 
les Arabes n'étant jamais parvenus & creer un véritable 
humanisme. Cette différence s'explique, selon 
G.G., par l'attitude de chacune de ces deux cultures 
face A I"héritage classique. Byzantins et Arabes sont 
tributaires de |’esprit de |’Antiquité, mais Byzance a 
su garder cet esprit vivant dans 'dlaboration de sa 
conscience tandis que J'arabisme, qui connut 
l'Antiquité & travers les peuples soumis au Califat, se 
contenta d’utiliser son enscignement pour se donner 
des cadres intellectucls et spirituels; de ce fait, il n'a 
point connu les antinomies avec lesquelles a cu a 
jutter le christianisme pendant les premiers sitcles 
de sa vie. Cette différence mise 4 part, on constate 
plusicurs similitudes dans la démarche intellectuelle 
des Arabes et des Byzantins: chez les deux peuples, 
la révélation prime la connaissance rationnelle, chez 
les deux peuples l’enseignement religieux est distinct 
de I'enseignement profane. Arabes et Byzantins ont 
vécu sous le contréle étroit des autorités religicuses 
qui, en défendant la vraie foi, défendaient les 
intéréts de la communauté, ct qui ont enfin connu 
de forts courants mystiques quand le pouvoir tem- 
porel commenga A décliner. Onest tenté de conclure 
que les mémes causes créent les mémes effets; c'est 
pourquoi nous pouvons difficilement suivre G.G. 
dans son effort pour lier hésychasme byzantin aux 
mystiques arabes, ct que nous nous écartons entiére- 
ment de lui quand il cherche des modeles arabes & 
V'autobiographie de Michel VIII. Ce texte est le 
produit d'un genre particuliérement florissant 4 
Byzance, les typika des fondateurs des institutions 
picuses, ct méme Ics testament; il n’a rien A voir 
avec les autobiographies arabes, ni avec celle de 
Libanios, ct l’opinion qui veut que Libanios ait été 
constamment enseigné dans les écoles byzantines 
demande A étre prouvér. Par contre on regrette de 
ne pas trouver dans ce travail particuliérement 
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suggestif ne fiit-ce qu'une simple allusion aux croyan- 
ces populaires des Byzantins et des Arabes qui, 
exprimées par un fonds commun d'écrits prophe- 
tiques et par l'amour des écrits apocalypuques ct 
apocryphes, montrent souvent une mentalité 
commune. 

Joux Mevenporrr, Byzantine otews of Islam (pp. 
rig—g2). J.M. étudie l'attitude des Byzantins face 
& PIslam a travers les témoignages de quatre sortes 
de textes. I. Littérature polémique. II. Textes 
canoniques. III. Lettres envoyées par des fonction- 
naires byzantins 4 icurs homologues arabes. IV. 
Textes hagiographiques. Dans cette littérature 
abondante, J.M. choisit quelques exemples signifi-~ 
catifs; il précise l'attitude de divers milieux byzantins 
face aux Arabes, mais il néglige de suivre l'évolution 
des vues byzantines sur |'Islam, la nature des sources 
ne permettant pas de replacer le probléme dans le 
cours du temps et dans le contexte historique. Les 
ocuvres de Jean Damascéne, dont un seul écrit anti- 
islamique serait authentique (le chapitre no. to! de 
'édition du De Haeresibus), de Théodore d’Abou- 
quarra ct de Nicétas Byzantios sont choisies comme 
représentives de la littérature polémique. Ces 
écrits, A l'usage interne ct populaires, restent super- 
ficiels dans la critique des erreurs du mohamétanisme; 
ils montrent une piétre connaissance des doctrines 
de I'Islam, dont le véritable sens leur échappe. De 
toute facon Jean Damascene cst, selon J.M., un con- 
naisseur de I’Islam moins remarquable que Théodore 
et Nicétas, malgré les hautes fonctions que ses parents 
et lui-méme ont cxercées dans l'administration du 
Califat. J.M. a tort de nier cet aspect de la carniére 
de la famille de Jean Damascéne: sous la plume de 
Théophane, génikos logothetés ne peut désigner que 
le ministre des finances, ce qui est conforme aux 
renseignements de la Vita de Jean Damascéne, que 
J.-M. refuse de considérer comme authentique. De 
méme nature sont les textes de la deuxiéme catégorie, 
représentés par le rituel d’abjuration imposé aux 
musulmans qui voulaient embrasser le christianisme: 
les anathémes qu'on devait prononcer montrent une 
conception simpliste qui tend A présenter PIslam 
comme une religion palenne. En revanche les 
lettres émanant des empereurs et d'autres autorites 
byzantines, envoyées aux Arabes dans une intention 
diplomatique, sont d'un ton entitrement différent: 
elles mettent l'accent sur Ie caractére commun Sux 
deux religions, le monothéisme, et sont beaucoup 
plus nuancées dans la réfutation des erreurs musul- 
manes (telles p. ex. la polygamic). J.M. utilise pour 
la démonstration de cette thése la lettre de Léon IIT 
4 Omar II, premier texte de ce genre que J.-M. 
considére comme authentique; il s'appuie pour cela 
sur la thése concernant les icones (but simplement 
éducatif de la représentation) qu’exprime cette 
lettre et qui, sclon J.M., est celle de l'époque ante- 
ricure A la querelle des images. L’argument reste 
fragile, l'attribution de cette lettre & Léon IIT est loin 
d’étre prouvée. Par contre il nous semble, avec 
J.M., que la lettre & l’émir de Damas attribuée & 
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Aréthas n’a rien & voir avec ce grand érudit: 
R. Jenkins a démontré qu'elle est l'ocuvre de 
Choirosphaktés. La quatriéme catégorie de textes, 
les textes hagiographiques, représente lopinion du 
Byzantin moyen 4 Végard des Arabes. Par les 
exemples cites ct qui sont glanés dirait-on au hasard, 
on voit le Byzantin fonciérement hostile aux Arabes, 
qu'il considére comme I'incarnation du mal, tout en 
étant souvent capable de faire un effort de compré- 
hension et de nuancer son comportement. On 
regrette de ne pas voir les textes hagiographiques 
présentés dans l'ordre chronologique et dans leur 
cadre géographique, ce qui permetrait sans doute 
d’expliquer l'attitude byzantine et ses fluctuations 
par la situation historique du moment et du lieu. 
De méme il est regrettable que l’attention de l’auteur 
n’ait pas été attirée par une autre categorie de textes, 
les ¢crits militaires, dont l'examen permettrait de 
relever une série d'arguments contre I'Islam qui 
alimentaient la propagande militaire ct servaient A 
exalter le courage des combattants. 


Dans la seconde partic du volume 18 de D.O.P., 
on trouve les articles suivants, dont la plupart ont 
été recensés dans Byzantion t. 95, 1965, p. 377 sq-: 
Davin Pincrer, Gregory Chionides and Palacologan 
Astronomy (pp. 193-60). A. RK. Becoincer, P. Bruun, 
J.C. P. Rent, C. H. V. Suruertann, Late Roman gold 
and silver Coins at Dumbarton Oaks: Diveletian to 
Exgenius (pp. 161-296, et reproduction h.-t. de 403 
monnaics}. Erica CrumsnHank Dopp, #yzantine 
silver Stamps: Supplement J. New Stamps from the 
Reigns of Justin IT and Constants IT (pp. 297-48, et 2 pl. 
h.-t.). -- TuHropore Macriny, The Monastery of Lips 
(Fenari sa Camii) at [stanbul (traduction de C, Mango) 
et contribution de Arthur H. 5, Mecaw, The original 
form of the Theotokos church of Constantine Lips, et de 
Cyril Manco-Ernest J. W. Hawnins, Additional notes 
(pp. 249-915, avec 4 plans et 89 illustrations h.-t.)— 
Notes: Cyril Manco ct Ernest J. W. Hawkins, Report 
on field work in Istanbul and Cyprus, 1962-3 (pp. 319-40, 
et 44 illustrations h.-t.); Kurt Werrzmann, The 
Fephihah Panel in the Bema of the Church of St Catherine's 
Monastery on Mount Sinai (pp. 941-52 et 15 illustra- 
tions h.-t.); Andreas Dixicororounos, The Constan- 
tinopolitan Solidi of Theophilus (pp. 359-61 et 15 
illustrations h.-t.). 

Héténe AHRWEILER. 


Paris. 


Dumbarton Oaks papers, No. 19. Washington, 
D.C.: the Dumbarton Oaks Center for Byzan- 
tine Studies. 1965. Pp. xi -+ 265. 175 illus. 
(incl. 2 in colour), $12.00. 

The Byzantine mission to Moravia in 863, a 
response to an appeal for Christian missionaries from 
Prince Rostislav of Moravia, can be seen as an event 
of considerable importance in the developing rivalry 
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between East and West; but from the earliest times 
it has also been recognised as an even more significant 
turning point in the history of the Slavs. The 
ancient Russian chronicles acknowledge the debt of 
the Eastern Slavs to Constantine-Cyril, inventor of 
a Slavonic alphabet, and Methodius, the Thessalonian 
brothers chosen for the mission by the Emperor 
Michael I1[. By their translation of the essential 
parts of the Bible and liturgical works into Old 
Church Slavonic or Old Bulgarian, in fact, the 
Macedonian dialect spoken in the area from which 
they had come, they created a literary language which 
was to be used by all the Slavs who joined the Eastern 
Church. In doing so, they may have emphasised 
and helped to make permanent the division between 
Catholic and Orthodox Slavs and, in relieving the 
latter of the need to learn Latin and Greek, they may 
also have removed a stimulus to intellectual develop- 
ment; but the benefits conferred by their work far 
outweigh its few negative consequences. Russia 
proved to be the main beneficiary, and writing was 
undoubtedly the most important of the ‘five gifts’ 
brought to her by Byzantium. It not only led to 
the birth of Russian literature, but also provided the 
means by which the whole Byzantine cultural and 
religious heritage could be widely disseminated and 
assimilated. Above all, the Russians were able to 
conduct their worship and to hear the Gospels in a 
language close to their own, which made the impact 
of Christianity upon them the more immediate and 
profound. 

The recent eleven hundredth anniversary of this 
historic mission was marked by a Symposium on 
“The Byzantine Mission to the Slavs: St Cyril and 
St Methodius’, held at Dumbarton Oaks in 1964 and 
attended by a number of distinguished Byzantinists 
and Slavists. Four of the papers read are published 
in full in the issue of Dumbarton Oaks Papers under 
review, While the contents of the remainder are 
summarised by Professor Roman Jakobson in a con- 
cluding report on the work of the Symposium. 
Professor George Ostrogorsky, “The Byzantine Back- 
ground of the Moravian mission’, emphasizes that the 
mission was only one of a series of successes achieved 
by Byzantine missionary activity among the Slavs in 
the single decade which began, significantly enough, 
with the Russian attack on Constantinople in S60. 
These achievements were made possible, indeed, 
‘historically inevitable’ in Ostrogorsky’s opinion, by a 
general resurgence of Byzantine power and influence, 
signalised by its victories over the Arabs in the same 
period and by the gradual re-establishment of 
Byzantine control over at least part of the Balkan 
Peninsula. 

The fact that the Moravian mission was no isolated 
phenomenon ensured the continued survival and 
further development of the Cyrillo-Methodian tradi- 
tion after the death of the two brothers and the 
expulsion of their disciples from Moravia in 885. 
Converted to Christianity by Byzantium in 864, yet 
anxious to establish an independent, national Church, 
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Bulgaria saw in the disciples of Cyril and Methodius, 
who followed their masters in stressing the equality 
of all peoples and languages in Christianity, the 
opportunity to achieve her aim and welcomed them 
warmly. As Professor George Soulis shows in “The 
Legacy of Cyril and Methodius to the Southern 
Slavs’, Ochrid and Preslav became the new centres 
of Slavonic culture built on the foundations laid by 
the Apostles of the Slavs. A new generation of 
Slavonic priests and scholars was prepared and, a 
mere thirty years after her conversion, Bulgaria, under 
Tsar Simeon, entered her Golden Age of literature. 
Asa result, Bulgaria, in her turn, was able to transmit 
the Cyrillo-Mcthodian tradition to Russia. Here, 
once again, the potency of the heritage was made 
apparent: within fifty years of Viadimir I’s conver- 
sion in 987, unmistakably Russian works of literature 
were being produced. Indeed, the very speed of 
this development and the remarkably high quality 
of the writing can be explained only on the assump- 
tion that the history of Christianity in Russia began 
long before 987. In “The Heritage of Cyril and 
Methodius in Russia’, Professor Dimitri Obolensky 
adduces the evidence in the sources, meagre but 
convincing, which supports this hypothesis and reveals 
the strong current of Cyrillo-Methodian thought in 
medieval Russian literature. Of particular interest 
is his demonstration of the link between certain 

in the Russian Primary Chronicle and the 
Vita Constantini, based on a composite quotation from 
Isaiah which embodies the characteristically Cyrillo- 
Methodian concept of the Pentecostal negation of 
Babel. 

In discussing “The Origins of the Slavonic Liturgy’, 
Professor Antonin Dostal reviews the conflicting 
opinions and gives his reasons for rejecting the view 
that it was the liturgy of S Peter which Cyril and 
Methodius translated for use in Moravia. He thinks 
that it was more likely to have been the liturgy of 
St John Chrysostom, but emphasises that a great deal 
more research must be done before any firm con- 
clusions can be reached. 

The Dumbarton Oaks Symposium has clearly 
made a valuable contribution to Cyrillo-Methodian 
studies, and it is only to be regretted that all of the 
papers could not have been published in full in this 
volume. 

A. D. Sroxes. 
School of Slavonic and East European Studies, 
University of London. 


Détcer. (F.) Polychronion: estschrift Franz 
Dilger zum 75. Geburtstag. z 
Wirth. (Corpus griechischen Urkunden 
des Mittelalters und der neueren Zeit, Reihe D: 
Beihefte, Forschungen zur griechischen Diplo- 
matik und Geschichte, 1) Heidelberg: C. 
Winter. 1966. Pp. 538. 10 plates. DM 68. 

This is one of two separate Festschrifts offered to 
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the distinguished Professor Emeritus of Mediaeval 
and Modern Greek Philology and former Director of 
the Institut fir Byzantinistik at the University of 
Munich. It opens with a bibliography of Délger’s 
publications from 1919 to 1966, comprising 365 
items—short reviews, encyclopaedia articles and the 
like being omitted—and continues with a list of 
36 doctoral dissertations published by his pupils, 
some of which are by now standard works of reference 
—a few have even been reprinted. This biblio- 
graphy supplements those in B.Z. 44 (1957) and in 
F. Dilger, JJAPAZIIOPA, 30 Aufsatze zur Geschichte, 
Kultur und Sprache des byzantinischen Reiches, Extal 1961. 
‘The main body of the book is occupied by 45 articles 
on Byzantine literature and history. Fourteen 
countries are represented. Space forbids listing the 
titles, and to select would be invidious. There are 
several editiones principes of texts, several detailed 
descriptions of important manuscripts, and many 
useful studies of institutional and administrative 
history. Festschrifts tend to be rather disappointing 
mixed bags. But this one is outstanding by the unity 
of its subject-matter and the high level of its con- 
tributions. It does honour to its editor, Dr P. Wirth, 
and is a worthy tribute to a scholar from whom every 
Byzantinist now alive has learned much. 


Rosert BRowninc. 
Birkbeck College, London. 


Keuts (E.) Greece. Photographs by K. Scherer. 
(The world in colour.) London: Methuen. 
1966. Pp. 127. 74 illus. (64in colour). gs. 6d. 
(unbound), 185. (bound). 

This useful little guide book belongs to the series 
*The World in Colour’ the object of which ‘is to show 
the reader exactly what the country looks like’. It 
deals in turn with Greek history, Greek art, the Greek 
people and the tourist in his encounter with the con- 
temporary scene and its actors. Half the book is 
taken up with colour photography. 

Eva Keuls starts somewhat inauspiciously with the 
Lueretian description of Epicurus, well known to us 
as ‘primum Graius homo ...’ but rendered by her 
as ‘some Greek fellow was always first’. To state at 
the very outset that ‘the Rome of Lucretius has 
crumbled but the empire of the Greck mind has 
never been assailed’ is to introduce a needless and 
false contrast. She would have done better to quote 
another Latin tag ‘Graecia capta ferum victorem . . .” 

Schliemann is justly named for his archacological 
pioneering but not a word is said about Evans and 
Ventris. We may wonder whether the true nature 
of the yAwaouxd Crprnua has been understood when 
we read (p. 36) that the genesis of katharewuza [sic!] 
was the dislike through ‘patriotic fervour’ by Greek 
intellectuals of ‘the residue of Turkish words’ in 
demotiki. The author does not elaborate on ‘a 
completely new light’ (p. 37) shed on Homer by 
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recent study of ‘Kleptica’ [sic]. She mentions the 
Stoa of Attalus (p. 69) as though it were a survival 
(‘a gift of that Pergamene ruler’) instead of a recon- 
struction by Dr. Homer Thompson through the 
munificence of the modern American Attalus John D. 
Rockefeller. Byzantine mosaics at Thessaloniki are 
referred to (though not depicted) but those of St. 
Demetrius in his eponymous church are ignored 
(p. 71). Castoria (a freseo from it is shown in plate 
43) is worthy to be ranked with Mistra on p. 72. 
Hyperbole is one of the author's favourite tricks. 
We read of ‘centuries of Turkish invasions of Europe" 
(p. 34) and of ‘mullions of refugees thrown upon the 
Greck shores’ (p. 99). On p. g2 ‘drunkenness is 
unknown’. Rather, it is comparatively rare. The 
Patriarchate ‘is still in Istanbul.... The Greeks 
will not have it differently’ (p. 95). This is im fact 
the result not of modern whim but of some 1600 years 
of Byzantine history. Statements about what ‘a 
Greek’ thinks about romantic love seem just as useful 
as generalisations would about ‘the American’ attitude 
towards divorce. It is true enough, alas, that ‘meat 
is a luxury’ (p. 93), but to insinuate that this is duce 
to the doctrine of the Orthodox Church is quite 
wrong. As to the odd belief that priests who seck 
ecclesiastical preferment ‘must divorce their wives’ 
(p. 96) the author could have found out from any 
Greek that this is a preposterous utterance as the 
situation does not arise. She is much less than fair 
to Greek tourism when she complains about ‘com- 
mercial hotels’ growing everywhere ‘shoddily built 
on the “get-rich-quick” principle’. Such warped 
criticism as this hardly helps the traveller for whom 
the book is intended, one who wants ‘to know about 
making the most of his time there’. Unless, of 
course, he shares the author's cynicism, e.g. ‘No 
matter what you do, you'll probably get cheated’ 
(p. 104). 

Yet » shin its narrow compass this work gives an 
objective and colourful insight into the history, the 
art and the lives of the Greeks. One must allow for 
the picturesque transatlantic use of English, that 
bite that is sometimes missing from guide books 
published here in England. Demosthenes ‘ran with 
the fastest of them’ (p. 29) and the Goths and 
Vandals were ‘unwashed barbarians in pants’ (‘p. 33). 
In the Plaka are ‘eateries ranging from folksy-and- 
loud to quaintly posh’ (p. rot). For Englishmen 
who would classify themselves in case of need as 
katharevouriani rather than demotihistae the style must 
seem at times harsh and grating. But the letterpress 
is readable. We occasionally succumb to the infec- 
tious enthusiasm as when (on p. 66) we read of the 
‘towering genius of Periclean Athens’, Phidias, who 
“masterminded the decoration of the Parthenon’. 
The colour photography is excellent—refreshingly 
original views of well-worn subjects. Mykonos (48) 
appears without a windmill. Meteora (62-9) looks 
quite uninhabited. The present reviewer is glad to 
observe the Iseion at Delos confronting the Tholos 
at Delphi (50-1) as though to prove the continuity 
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of Egyptian influence mentioned more than once in 
the text (pp. 57 and 64). 

The printing of the book in Holland may explain 
some, though hardly all, of the frequent mistakes, 
e.g. pp. 28 (Persian’s, Ayran, semitic, greates, 
Peloponesian), 90 (Memmius dis for Mummius), 31 
(Anthony), 34, 37, 99 (Wenezilos), 40 (guerilla bis), 
62, 89, go (bouzoukia), 95 (their bir), 96 and 99 
(attemps, mayonaisc). 

R. E. Wort. 


Norwicu (J. J.) and Srrwect (R.} Mount Athos. 
With photographs by the Authors and A. Costa. 
London: Hutchinson. 1966. Pp. 191. 63 
illus. (incl. 27 in colour). £43 35. 

If I may summarise my general impression after 
a careful reading of this book, I would say: splendid 
and gorgeous photographs, especially those in 
colours; a vivid piece of high quality journalism; an 
interesting book for the gencral public, but not at all 
a work at a scholarly or academic level. 

The permanent value of this book is in the beauty, 
the originality, and the suggestive value of its 63 
plates. This volume is, without any doubt, one of 
the finest albums and collections of photographs 
published about Mount Athos, These Athonite 
albums are indeed very numerous, but rarely do they 
reach the aesthetic and technical quality of this book. 

The two joint-authors, Lord John Julius Cooper, 
Viscount Norwich, and Mr Reresby Sitwell, as well 
as their Greek interpreter and professional photo- 
grapher, Mr A. Costa, sojourned during a fortnight 
on the Holy Mountain of Athos, in the first weeks of 


June 1964. They visited almost all the twenty ruling 


Monasteries (sometimes the visit lasted only one or 
two hours); they took an enormous quantity of 
photographs, of which very few (only 63 plates, but 
very well chosen) are reproduced in this attractive 
book. They sank deeper and deeper under the 
Mountain's spell, and they decided to translate in 
writing the outstanding experiences of their Athonite 
travel. In their own words, they found themselves 
by turns entranced and revolted, bewildered and 
enlightened, depressed and exhilarated, terrified and 
consoled, They emerged beset with a maelstrom of 
conflicting emotions and impressions that could only 
be resolved on paper. 

The result of their literary activity is a very good 
piece of outstanding journalism, especially by the 
former diplomat, Lord John Julius Cooper, Viscount 
Norwich, son of the late statesman Duff Cooper, 
educated at Eton and Oxford. The noble Lord, 
who is generally felicitous in his choice of words, has 
composed a highly readable, often amusing, and 
sometimes thrilling essay: Something of Byzantium (pp. 
17-102). He gives an account—not always accurate 
—of the history of Athos from its origin to the present 
day, and relates this to the life of the monks them- 
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selves. He tries to interweave this account with a 
general impression of how the Holy Mountain strikes 
the modern English traveller. His companion, Mr 
Reresby Sitwell, wrote a more detailed narrative of 
their journey, day by day (pp. 103-82). The point 
of view of these gentlemen is modern, partly sym- 
pathetic, partly strongly critical, secular—a mixture 
of compassion, admiration and sneer. These writers 
have an infallible flair for discovering and reporting 
all the curious, bizarre, odd, and laughable things, 
which the Holy Mountain supplies in abundance. 
They are not indeed in sympathy with this “Europe’s 
greatest stronghold of superstition and prejudice’ (p. 
to1), and they do not show a deep appreciation of 
Christian spirituality, theology and liturgy, which is 
a notable shortcoming in an Athos book. The pages 
on the works of art are few and disappointing (pp. 
90-91, 95-96), whereas Lord Norwich expatiates, in 
a genuine Gibbonian spirit, on the ‘unsavoury field’ 
of relics (pp. 91-2) and miraculous ikons (pp. 92-5). 
The authors, including the Greek Orthodox A. Costa, 
are —and I cannot gainsay this fact—that 
Mount Athos is dying, and dying fast. They saw, 
in nearly every monastery, the writing looming, all 
too plainly, on the wall. They think that the disease 
in incurable, and that there is no hope. As for me, 
I retain some hope concerning the continuation of 
ascetic life in a few skites and kalyves, but not in the 
ruling monasteries. 

This book, which is a piece of journalism of the 
highest quality, is not, however, a work written for 
historians or scholars. ‘The bibliography (p. 183), in 
which one may detect unjustifiable omissions, is 
reduced to 17 lines! It would be unkind to draw 
up a list, however restricted, of the many factual and 
historical inaccuracies, especially in the essay Some- 
thing of Byzantium. But, I am sure, it was not the 
intention of the authors to write a book for cither 
historians or theologians or experts in Byzantine art 
and liturgy. They have kindly put at our disposal 
63 very beautiful, original, wonderful photographs 
of a small Byzantine and monastic world in process, 
alas! of internal disintegration. 


Exwmanvet AMAND DE MENDIETA. 
The Close, Winchester Cathedral 


Byzantine 
Library. 1966. Pp. 55- 20 plates. 75. 6d. 
This catalogue was produced to accompany the 
fine exhibition of Greck manuscripts held at the 
Bodleian Library, Oxford, in honour of the Thirteenth 
International Congress of Byzantine Studies in 1966. 
It consists of an Introduction by Mr R. W. Hunt, the 
Keeper of Western Manuscripts, brief descriptions 
by Miss R. Barbour and Dr J. J. G. Alexander of 
the 104 books in the exhibition, and twenty excellent 
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plates ‘chosen to illustrate the history of Greek 
script’. As a guide to the exhibition it served its 
purpose admirably, but its usefulness will extend far 
beyond this original function: it will be a valuable 
supplement to Coxe’s catalogues for the manuscripts 
it describes, and students of Greek palacography will 
be glad to acquire twenty facsimiles at so modest a 
price. 

The manuscripts were naturally drawn largely from 
the Bodleian Library, but about a dozen came from 
the libraries of Corpus Christi, Lincoln, New and 
University Colleges, and the Codex Peribleptos was 
lent by the University College of South Wales. 
There is a rich diversity and range of interest in these 
manuscripts, which were imaginatively chosen with 
an eye to the various specialisms of the visiting 
scholars. They fall into the following groups: 
uncial manuscripts, early texts, dated manuscripts, 
scholars’ copies, Greck in the West in the Middle 
Ages, Renaissance (including two printed books, 
with notes by Budé and Politian respectively), 
illuminated manuscripts (not illustrated in the plates, 
because most of them have already appeared in 
O. Pacht’s Bodleian Picture Book Byzantine Illumina- 
tion), liturgical manuscripts, Slavonic manuscripts, 
bindings. Mr Hunt's introduction does not cover 
all these groups, but confines itself to three topics: 
the study of Greek in the medieval West, the westward 
movement of manuscripts during the Renaissance and 
the acquisition of Greck books by Oxford libraries. 
These were no doubt the most important points on 
which visiting byzantinists might need further en- 
lightenment, and the six pages that Mr Hunt devotes 
to them are packed with useful detail; the post- 
exhibition reader of the catalogue is tempted to wish 
that some of the other groups of manuscripts had 
been given similar treatment, but it would be un- 
reasonable to criticise Mr Hunt for not writing a 
full-scale essay to accompany a publication of this 
kind. 

The descriptions of each item are admirable: date, 
scribe and provenance are given where known, 
points of phical and artistic interest are 
noted and the particular historical or textual signi- 
ficance of the manuscript is briefly made clear, 
together with the relevant references to facsimiles and 
articles. All this is presented, with great clarity, in 
an average of a dozen or so lines for each manuscript. 
These notes are potentially so useful that one cannot 
help but wish that the catalogue had an index. 

It was a particularly happy idea to include a group 
of manuscripts illustrating the study of Greek in the 
West in the Middle Ages, since this is a subject that 
is still waiting to be treated comprehensively and the 
Bodlcian’s richness in this field is very striking. 
Plates XIUI-XVIII, which cover this section, seem 
to me to be the most interesting of the photographs, 

because some of the manuscripts they illustrate 
are such oddities in themselves, like the extraordinary 
thirteenth-century Ps.-Dionysius Arcopagita (no. 36), 
which Miss Barbour has studied in detail elsewhere, 
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and the palimpsest copy of Roger Bacon's Greek 
grammar, written in England in the fourteenth 
century (no. 39), partly because this aspect of Greek 
palacography is naturally not very fully illustrated 
in the standard handbooks. 

Some of the other plates are less unusual; for 
example, Plate XI shows a page of the earliest dated 
and signed manuscript in the hand of Demetrius 
Triclinius. ‘This has been illustrated by both Koster 
and Turyn together with other Triclinian autographs 
and it would perhaps have been more interesting to 
reproduce a less famous scholarly hand. Similarly, 
one would have welcomed one or two specimens of 
lesser-known Renaissance hands instead of that of 
Zacharias Callierges, attractive as it is. (This is 
Plate XX, illustrating no. 62. There is a misprint 
in the description of no. 45 on p. 30, where Plate 
AIX is erroneously referred to as Plate XX.) 

This is a first-rate catalogue which handsomely 
lives up to the high standards expected of the 
Bodleian Library. 

P. E. EasTerune. 

Newnham College, Cambridge 


Merxetsacn (R.) and Tmen (H. van) Griechi- 
graphie und Textkritik. (Studienhelte zur 
Altertumswissenschaft, 10.) Géttingen: Van- 
denhoeck & Ruprecht. 1965. Pp. xi. 111 
plates. DM 16.80. 

This interesting and useful compilation is the 
tenth volume in the series of Studienhefte zur Alter- 
tumswissenschaft edited by Bruno Snell and Hartmut 
Erbse. It avoids the usual ground of collections of 
specimens of Greck handwriting, and aims rather to 
provide manuscript texts for seminar exercises in 
reading Greek manuscripts and in textual criticism, 

Each of the specimens here chosen is in itself 
interesting, coherent, and complete, and the range 
is wide: hymns of Homer, Kleanthes, Ariphron; the 
Certamen Hormeri ef Hesiodi; a Platonic Epistle; pieces 
from Aristotle, Theophrastos, Arrian, Marcus 
Aurelius, Clement of Alexandria, Pseudo-Longinus; 
excerpts from novelists, fables of Babrius, and miscel- 
lancous other items. The thirty excerpts chosen are 
not arranged in strict chronological order of authors, 
nor by the dates of the manuscripts. 

All but two of the specimens come from Covices 
unici or from manuscripts known to be archetypes of 
all other extant manuscripts with the relevant texts. 
All periods of medieval book-making are represented, 
from the fifth/sixth century parchment of Cassius 
Dio. 

Both variant traditions of Antonios Diogenes are 
shown, and the most important variants of the 
Alexander Romance of Pseudo-Callisthenes are given 
in the brief descriptive inventory of the items. The 
method of reproduction, chosen to make a low price 
possible, is reasonably satisfactory. I was astonished 
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how well the printer had presented a page of 
Xenophon of Ephesos from the notoriously illegible 
Laurentianus Conventi Soppressi 627. The exact 
size of the original page and script are not normally 
given, and unimportant marginalia are often omitted. 
A few of the specimens of writing are small and/or 
dim, but I found even those satisfactorily legible with 
an ordinary reading glass. 

The dates assigned to manuscripts are taken from 
editions or library catalogues, and a warning is nssued 
against over-confidence in dating by watermarks. 
For two only of the ten fourteenth- or fifteenth-century 
manuscripts the editors detail their watermarks. 
The short bibliography mentions F. J. Bast's 
Commentatio Palasographica of 1811, which is seldom 
obtainable in commerce, but not E. Maunde 
Thompson's Greek and Latin Palaeograpbhy or F. W. 
Hall's Companion to Classical Texts, which are almost 
equally unbuyable, but are most valuable aids to 
those who can find them in libraries. 

The brief descriptions of manuscripts are uneven 
in their citation of learned literature and in the 
details offered. Thus we are told that no. 16 was 
written by Baanes for Arethas, and that Marsilio 
Ficino annotated no, 28; but we are not told that 
Nonnos in Laurentianus 32, 16, was written by 
Planudes, as detailed by H. G. Beck in a work the 
editors elsewhere cite, the Geschichte der Textiiber- 
liefernmg ..., I (1961), by H. Hunger and others 
(p. 458 £). 

About the famous Florence codex with the novelists, 
Conv. Soppr. 627, we are regaled with Jacobs’ theory 
that the novels are sandwiched among writings of 
holy men so that the frivolous works should escape 
the notice of stricter folk. Surely the presumed 
stricter folk would be likely to pick up a volume with 
writings of holy men. Further, Merkelbach himself 
wrote a remarkable book, Roman und Mysterium . . ., 
arguing that all Greek novels, except Chariton’s, were 
basically expositions of religious mysteries. A thir- 
teenth-century monk, adept at allegorical exegesis, 
could doubtless have defended Chariton also. 
Moreover, he could have claimed that Achilleus 
Tatios had been a bishop, as was Heliodoras. The 
small format of the volume does not prove that the 
motive of its scribe was rapid concealment if a too 
strict person intruded. There are medieval Greck 
grammar books of like format. 

Merkelbach and van Thiel state that a correspond- 
ing reader for Latin manuscript texts is being 
prepared. 

D. C. C. Yours. 

The University of St Andrews. 


Pruso (J.'T.) The Oxford dictionary of Modern 
Greek. (Greck—English.) Oxford: the Claren- 
don Press. 1965. Pp. xvi-+ 219. £1 55. 

The task of making a Greek dictionary, ancient 
or modern, formidable. There is, in both periods, 
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the extreme varicty and flexibility of the language; 
the multiplicity of dialects, the lack of an accepted 
norm, the intensity of local patriotism, the facility of 
forming compounds and derivatives, the idiosyncrasy 
of literary artists, the rooted assumption that different 
sorts of matter are couched in different sorts of Greek. 
Classical scholars of the old school may be reluctant 
to recognise it, but there is, even in the ancient 
language, a certain childish, anarchic, antigram- 
matical tendency both maddening and charming. 
Then there are historical considerations. Ancient 
Greck is roughly conceived as running from Homer 
to the New Testament, Modern Greek from Digenis 
Akritas to the present day; a stretch, in each case, 
of a thousand years, and which in each case saw 
revolutionary social and political changes. 

For Ancient Greck, there is Liddell and Scott; all 
in all, the world’s best dictionary. But it did not 
come till the mid-nineteenth century, and would 
never have come at all without the immense prestige, 
resources and incentive which tll lately underlay 
British classical studies. : 

For Modern Greek, in English, till now there was 
next to nothing. There were catchpenny hack- 

uctions, aimed at the tourist and immigrant; by 
respectable philologists, two or three special vocabu- 
laries and limited studies; some party-books, 
expressive of this or that extreme of pedantry or 
radical reform. Nothing that was accurate, level- 
headed, and of modest but widespread gencral 
utility; nothing that had all these qualities at once. 
Now there is, and it is deeply welcome, but it is not 
cnough. A dictionary of 219 pages at 25 shillings 
can cover the bread-and-butter business of daily life; 
can serve the learner to follow most conversation, 
read most of the newspaper, grasp the meaning of a 
business letter, obey the instructions to enter by the 
rear door and not talk to the driver, discover where 
to pay the electric bill and which chemist stays open 
all night. It can, and Pring does; more fully, not 
less accurately, and much more cheaply than, for 
instance, Swanson. 

When we come to imaginative literature, even to 
the least exuberant, it is another matter. It could 
not be otherwise, given the compass of the book. 
Since publication in September 1965, Pring has been 
in regular use in my classes, in which the texts read 
are selections from a pretty obvious list. Though 
this ranges back into the Tourkokratia and Cretan 
Renascence, let us ignore anything earlier than the 
present century, in which we have, for instance, 
portions of Palamas, Sikelianos, Cavafy, Seferis, 
Elytis; Viachoyiannis, Xenopoulos, Myrivilis, Theo- 
tokas, Venezis. Experience suggests that there is 
probably not anywhere in any of these texts a passage 
of two hundred words together, every one of which 


grateful for Pring, but are repeatedly frustrated by 
his gaps. When so frustrated, they often find the 
answer in Pernot. For anyone with a knowledge of 
French, it seems demonstrated that Pernot remains 
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the best buy. Pernot will also go in the pocket, as 
Pring will not, and contains a perfectly invaluable 
appendix of proper names. 

Using Pring daily since publication, I have not yet 
noticed a misprint, or a translation or explanation 
with which I seriously disagree. I somewhat regret 
the fount; clear, but too different from those of Greek 
printers; a minor psychological error. The Preface 
includes an account of the development of Modern 
from Ancient Greek that is both brief and balanced; 
yet one cannot but grudge the pages it takes away 
from the dictionary proper. Otherwise there is no 
dead wood ; a good job of pruning has been done. But 
how thin and small a book, in comparison with the 
rich profusion of the literature of which it ought to 
If the editor and publishers have 
correctly gauged the market, and the degree of 
interest which my countrymen can be expected to 
take in Modern Greek, it is cause for sorrow. If they 
have not correctly judged, perhaps a second edition 
will be much expanded on the side of literature. 


Hector THoMson. 
University of Aberdeen. 


Perror (J.) L’orgue de ses origines hellénis- 
tiques & la fin du XIII siécle: étude 
et archéologique. Paris: A. & J. 
Picard. 1965. Pp. xii + 434- 28 plates. 27 
text figures. Price not stated. 

Whether or not the word organ (organon, organum) 
is derived from a Hebrew word for ‘love of mankind’ 
as post-Commonwealth English sermon-writers 
claimed, it is true that the instrument has an immense 
history, that Greeks and Romans, Turks and Persians, 
Arabs and western Europeans knew an instrument of 
recognisable organ-type, and that its adoption by the 
Christian Church was brought about despite predict- 
able—and recurrent—resistance. Indeed, the great 
tenth-century organ at Winchester was much more 
primitive than that described by Vitruvius which had 
different tone-colours, could change stops and had a 
keyboard allowing fair virtuosity. 
writers might avoid M. Perrot’s determination to lay 
the invention dramatically at the feet of a particular 
man (Ktesibios, a contemporary of Archimedes) or 
to see the modern organ as one that ‘ne différe de la 
machine originale de Ktésibios’; but they must be 
grateful to have all the evidence and suppositions 
between two covers, evidence technical and poetic, 
archacological and historical, musical and acoustical, 
constructional and reconstructional. 

The subtitle étude historique et archéologique is indeed 
modest, though as far as I can say, they are the most 
reliable aspects of the book. Over 200 texts and 7o 
phototype illustrations—all from sources irritatingly 
difficult to pinpoint—suggest a most interesting 
development from third century 8.c. Alexandria to 
eighth-century Frankish Gaul and beyond. The 
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simple history seems to be that Alexandria saw various 
experiments in physical engineering including hy- 
draulics—which very word tdpavdiccr is musical 
in orginal meaning, the aulos being an instrument; 

that the “water-organ’ was one of the results of such 
work, in which pipes (presumably reed, not fluc) 
were sounded by a flow of air kept both constant and 
pressurised by means of a column of water at the 
bottom of a conical air-reservoir; that the pipes were 
not ‘sounded by water’ as described by later Jesuit 
scholars, whose counter-reforming took the shape of 
boundless fantasy; that by Vitruvius’ time the ‘key- 
board’ had become sprung tabs or levers which 
returned to the ‘off’ position of their own accord; 
that compass was small and pitch high; and that 
after the gothic organ-less a-culture, the Byzantines 
reintroduced a backward version of the instrument 
to the Franks and hence to the western—but not 
eastern—Church. The word organ is itself difficult 
to explain, since there were at least four classical and 
medieval uses: (i) a tool (cf. “instrument"), (ii) a 
specific musical instrument, (ii) instruments in 
general (organa), (iv) a species of musical counter- 
point, the earliest written polyphony (organum), M. 
Perron satisfactorily discusses the first three; but the 
suggestion that organwn was so called (first in a tenth- 
eentury source) because its simple 2-part polyphony 
imitated classical-medieval organ-playing is uncom- 
fortably ingenious. True, some things are in its 
favour as an explanation: the coincidence of place 
for both music and instrument (ninth-tenth century 
north-central France), the MS illuminations and 
descriptions of two organists playing one instrument 
{as at Winchester), the organ’s original imitation of 
the aulos which had two pipes, presumably playing 
two different notes.... But organum as writien 
music is much more systematically arranged than the 
harmony extemporised by organists, which must 
have been at best feeble heterophony. I almost 
wrote ‘more systematically organised’, for the most 
likely explanation is that organum described a ‘care- 
fully contrived type of music’ as distinct from simple 
chant. But the verbal connexion between organon, 
organum, organ and organise is one by no means yet 
explained—cighteenth-century French writers spoke 
of ‘organising’ a pianoforte by adding a pipe-chest 
to it, for instance. 

Indeed, the more musical sides of M. Perrot's book 
do leave doubts and questions. Despite summarising 
chapters, a reader could still come away with very 
little idea of the probable sound of the hydraulicon. 
Certainly written sources say little, the sound of an 
instrument belonging neither to the respectable 
science of engineering nor to the respectable quad- 
rivial philosophy of music; and it is too much to ask 
that wind-pressure or voicing details of pipes be 
known. But it should have been made clearer 
whether the pipes were predominantly flue or reed— 
whether the sound was made as in the oboe or as in 
the flute. It seems to me most likely that by at least 
the third century A.D. a small organ would have dry 
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bellows and flue pipes, a large organ hydraulic pistons 
and reed pipes, but I can think only of baroque 


parallels for such a generalisation, and what classicist 
is interested in those? 


Peter Wiitams. 
University of Edinburgh. 


Kanane (H.) and (R.) The krater and the grail: 
Hermetic sources of the Parzival. [Illinois 
studies in language and literature, 56.) Urbana: 
University of Illinois Press. 1965. Pp. xi +- 
218. 64 illus. $97.50. 

This ambitious study is an outgrowth of two 
comparative-ctymological studies ‘Wolframs Gral und 
Wolframs Kyot' by H. and R. Kahane, <Cfd.d. og 
(1959) pp. 191-213, in which the authors derived the 
word ‘grail’ from crdter, the Greco-Latin designation 
of a vessel, identified Wolfram's graf with a Hellenistic 
constellation and related it to the Krater of the 
fourth treatise of the Corpus Aermeticoum. The authors 
also claimed to have identified Wolfram's informant 
Kyot as the Catalan poct William of Tudela. 
Whereas most attempts to resurrect Kyot now tend 
to be rejected out of hand, this latest theory was 
treated with some respect by experienced Wolfram 
scholars. Itis regrettable that a potentially valuable 
hypothesis should now be obscured by the present 
fantastic attempt to interpret the whole of Parzival's 
spiritual experience in his quest for the Grail in 
Hermetic terms and to hold William of Tudela 
responsible for transmitting Hermetic materials to 
Wolfram. There is no evidence to show that 
William was a Hermetic nor have any of the Hermetic 
treatises been preserved in Arabic, the language in 
which Kyot was supposed to have discovered the 
story of the Grail, ‘sgrales Aventiur’, Parzival 459, 90. 

The starting-point for Chapter Il, The Story of a 
Myst, 16 the assumption that one can equate Hermet- 
ism's Krater with Wolfram's grdl, i.e., the symbolic 
vessel in which the souls dip themselves in Intellect 
(Nous) with the iesacecving and food-p 
stone of Wolfram’s Parzival, Equally unconvincing 
is the suggestion that in Wolfram’s stein we have the 
Hermetic metaphor of the lodestone, which in any 
case represents not the Krater but the sight of God. 
It is surely not permissible to draw a parallel between 
the knightly brotherhood who guard the Grail and a 
community of mysts secking baptism in the Krater, 
when much closer literary parallels are to hand in 
the religious communities gathered around the Grail, 
admittedly not in Chrétien's account (Wolfram’s 
only established source) but certainly in later French 
versions of the Grail cycle. And an assertion such 
as: “In Parzival, the Arthurian socicty is just such an 
obstructive force, its glamour and philosomatism 
Grail’ (p. 27), betrays a completely mistaken inter- 
pretation of Wolfram's attitude to the world of 
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chivalry and attributes to him an asceticism he did 
not possess. This chapter abounds in such forced 
parallels. Hypotheses are repeatedly disguised as 
established facts, introduced by such misleading 
adverbs as, ¢.g., ‘clearly’: ‘Clearly the Parzival 
passage (465, 19-27) sounds like a paraphrase of the 
quotations from Lactantius’ (p. 4). Equally uncon- 
vincing are the Hermetic prototypes suggested for 
some of the principal characters, such as the mysta- 

Hermes for the hermit Trevrizent (pp. 55~63)- 

In Chapter III the authors trace the transmission 
of the Hermetic materials through the intermediate 
stages of Syriac and Arabic literature to William of 
Tudela, a town in Navarre within the bishopric of 
Tarazona, a region noted in the twelfth century for 
the activities of a group of translators, rendering 
Arabic works of learning, mainly on astrology and 

. into Latin. On the basis of linguistic and 
biographical data the authors restate their reasons 
for wishing to identify Kyot with William of Tudela. 
The evidence is not conclusive but at least it is 
factual. They would hold Kyot responsible for 
providing Wolfram with vital source material for the 
religious story within the Parzival, i.c. some form of 
the Corpus hermeticum in an Arabic version which he 
mediated to Wolfram in French and which led 
Wolfram to weave Hermetic elements into his 
adaptation of Chrétien’s account. They would 
attribute Wolfram’s attested interest in astrological 

to his contact with William of Tudela who 
refers to himself as a geomancer in his Chanson de la 
croisade albigeoise (c. 1210). Further, they point out 
that William showed a certain sympathy with the 
Cathars and a number of scholars have made deter- 
mined attempts to show that Catharistic beliefs are 
reflected in Parzival, for example in the dualistic con- 
cept of God and the topos of the neutral angels. 

"The final chapter includes a summary of the would- 
be Hermetic elements in Parzival and these are 
related to the treatise of the Krater. The arguments 
are no more persuasive in tabulated form than in 
Chapter II. What a pity that a Kyot so nearly 
‘redivivus’ should be saddled with all this! One 
suspects that many a sober Germanist, weary of the 
Story of a Myst, will turn straight to the intriguing 
plates at the back of the book and empty out the baby 
with the bathwater. 


Sytvia C. Hares. 
Birkbeck College, London. 


Mademoiselle Claire Préaux is a spell-binder as 
well as a scholar. Wishing to pay tribute to the 
impact she had made on the intellectual life of their 
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country, the Brussels Section of the Federation of 
University Women has founded a number of Univer- 
sity bourses in her honour. The Section had the 
happy idea of adding to its publication of the speeches 
at the presentation a bibliography of her writings 
from 1927 to December gist, 1965, drawn up by her 
distinguished pupil M. Th. Lenger. Her colleagues 
abroad who have submitted to her enchantment (and 
they are many) will welcome this list with gratitude, 
and hope that it will be much extended. When they 
read the presentation speeches, they will note that the 
young Miss Préaux ‘hated critical apparatuses and 
supposed that, every papyrus document being unique, 
there wouldn’t be any in this branch of scholarship’. 
The paradox is that Miss Préaux is one of the select 
company of editors of Greek ostraca because she has 
insisted (as M. Th. Lenger points out) on the study of 
the diplomatic of documents as a first requisite. 
E. G. Turner. 


University College London. 


Caper (W, M.) IT Index locorum zu Kiihner- 
Gerth. Darmstadt: Wi i Buch- 
geselischaft. 1965. Pp. vii + 167. DM 11. 

Kiuihner-Gerth’s Griechische Satzlehre cites some 35,000 

from authors ranging from Homer to 

Eustathius, and thus provides comment on what is 
syntactically noteworthy in most classical authors-— 
with certain exceptions to be discussed below. The 
trouble was to find the comment. 
has undertaken the Herculean task of compiling an 
index locorum. One might call it a thankless task; but 
surely generations of scholars who will use his book 
will be grateful to him. It is an indispensable tool 
of the trade. 

The first requirement of such a work is accuracy. 
No doubt someone will find a mistake or two as the 
years go by, but the reviewer has failed to find a 
single false reference. And, just to show his mettle, 
Calder provides the reader at the end with three 
pages of references which Kahner got wrong. 

Two interesting points emerge, to which the author 
draws attention in his preface. First, the range of 
texts on which Kihner and Gerth based their study 
of Greek Syntax was limited to what may be called 
the school authors—Homer, Pindar, the Attic 
dramatists, Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, 
and the orators. There are only thirteen 
references to Aristotle, and Hellenistic prose and 
poctry alike get scant treatment; six passages from 


surprisingly, the early lyric poets are hardly cited: 
four references to Archilochus, two to Alcacus, three 
to Sappho, none to Stesichorus. There is much 
work still to be done before the Greek language is 
adequately described. 

‘The second point is that again and again one finds 
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that the passages discussed by commentators on 
texts and writers on Greck grammar are precisely 
those cited by Kihner-Gerth. As Calder remarks, 
‘Kiihner auctores antiquos; epigoni, illum per- 
legerunt.” 

This is a book which will often be consulted but 
seldom quoted. But its excellence, though unob- 
trusive, is great. 

Rosert Brownie. 

Birkbeck College, London. 


Dewerrius (J. K.) Greek scholarship in Spain 
and Latin America. Chicago: Argonaut. 
1965. Pp. 144. 35.00. 

This book is not a history of scholarship, in spite 
of its title, but a bibliography of material which the 
compiler hopes will be of use to other scholars working 
on this subject. His own researches have been 
hampered by ‘a great lacuna of a bibliographical 
nature’; his foreword gives a short account of his 
attempt to improve matters: “This work docs not 
purport to be a complete bibliography. Still the 
books ... cited herein do contain, in many cases, 
bibliographies of their own.’ (Unfortunately he 
rarely specifies which cases these are.) 

The book is arranged in ten broad subject sections 
{and a sub-section on El Greco), with an index of 
ancient and modern authors, the former distinguished 
by being printed in capital letters. There are some 
oddities of classification: Panly-Wissoea and the 
Oxford classical dictionary are not under “Works of 
reference—Bibliographies’ but under “Greek scholar- 
ship—its history and influence’; Rhode's Pryche, on 
the other hand, appears three times: p. 104 (History 
—Geography—Law), ‘E. Rohde, Prigw, Mexico, 
1948"; p. rrr (Mythology—Religion), ‘Erwin Rohde, 

Psyche. El culto de Jas almas y la creencia en in 
mortalidad entre los griegos, Madrid, 1942"; p. 114 
(Philosophy—Science), ‘E. Rohde [sic], La inmortali- 
dad del anima entre los griegos, Madrid, 1943'. As well 
as including one of the very few misprints, these 
entries are good illustrations of the inconsistency in 
style and typography, and the tendency to prefer 
translations to originals (often without indicating 
that they are translations), which suggest that the 
majority of entries were taken verbatim from library 
catalogues and published lists, without further editing 
or verification. (Compare also the overdetailed 
description of Byzantinische Zeitschrift (p. 97) with the 
inadequate one of PW’ (p. 58).) 

Most of the shortcomings of this work result from 
lack of practical experience and of familiarity with 
good bibliographies, Prof. Demetrius nowhere 
mentions L'Année piilologique, Bibliotheca philologica 
classica, or the complementary works of Engelmann, 
Klussmann, Lambrino and Marouzeau (an omission 
which reflects no credit on the librarians whose help 
he acknowledges). In spite of this he has managed 
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to narrow the ‘great lacuna’. Perhaps others will 
now be encouraged to complete the task, thus 
enabling him to return to his study of the impact of 
Hellenism on Spain and Latin America. 


A. E, HEArey. 
Snstitute of Classical Studies, London. 


Wa eank (F.W.) Speeches in Greek historians. 
(J. L. Myres memorial lecture, 3.) Oxford: 
Basil Blackwell. 1965. Pp. 19. 6. 

Britain’s foremost authority on Polybius devotes 
the greater part of this J. L. Myres Memorial Lecture 
to that historian. He concludes that the speeches 
recorded by Polybius contain the substance of what 
was actually said, in accordance with his own avowed 
principles. ‘They are thus more authentic in content 
than those of Thucydides, but show the same uni- 
formity of style which betrays the historian’s hand in 
shaping their literary form. They also emphasise 
more strongly than the main body of the narrative 
the fact that Polybius ts writing primarily from the 
Greek standpoint and for the instruction of his 
countrymen. Those who are familiar with the pains- 
taking scholarship and copious documentation in the 
first volume of Professor Walbank’s ‘Polybius’, will 
discern the same qualities here, and will the more 
eagerly look forward to the appearance of its sequel. 


Ss. UsHEr. 
Royal Holloway College, University of London, 


GreiresHaAcen (A.) Antike Kunstwerke. ond 
ed. Berlin: W, de Gruyter. 1966. Pp. viii 
+56. 106 plates. 2 text figures. DM 38. 

This revised and reset edition has the same format 
and arrangement as the first, but there is a complete 
renumbering of the objects. Some are new tothe 
book, though not to Berlin (the Dodona hoplite, pl. 

16; the Orpheus krater, pl. 51), some new to Berlin 

(Ephesian ivory fragment, pl. 1; the Altamura 

painter's chous with satyrs in a torch race, pls. 54-5), 

others, already in the earlier edition, are shown in 

new details (the Andokides amphora with its lid, 

pl. 39). Two items have been omitted: a white- 

ground pyxis and the Athena and chous. 

The text is the same with some slight additions, the 

bibliographies have been brought up to date. The 

only students likely to quarrel with this new edition 
are the collators, for whom it will be an undoubted 
headache, as there is no concordance. 


Bruneau (P.) and Ducat (J.) Guide de Délos. 
Paris: E. de Boceard. 1965. Pp. 177. 6 
folding plans. 24 plates. 37 text figures. 
Price not stated. 

A first-rate introduction to the antiquities of Delos, 
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well arranged both in the presentation of the actual 
site and in the introductory chapters on legends, cults 
and the different types of archaeological material to 
be encountered. The plans are crystal clear, the 
photographs, mercifully of objects for the most part, 
not ruins, are well chosen and reproduced. We are 
promised guides to other sites excavated by the 
French school; let us hope they keep to the standard 
set by the first. 


Trenpaut (A. D.) South Italian vase painting. 
London: the Trustees of the British Museum. 
1966. Pp. 32. 1 map. 20 plates (incl. 4 in 

colour). 1 folding diagram. 55. 

Though a bit hard-going for the layman, this 
account provides a useful compendium on South 
Italian. Photographs good, the map much too fussy, 
the profile drawings inexplicably antediluvian. 


Jenkins (G. K.) Coins of Greek Sicily. London: 
the Trustees of the British Museum. 1966. 
Pp. 31. 1 map. 17 plates (incl. t in colour). 
55. 

The subject is a good one for this series, the text is 
straightforward, neatly balancing local history and 
craftsmanship. The photographs are a little dim, 
and something has gone sadly astray with the refer- 
ences to the plates, some missing, most out of joint. 


PerepouskajA (A, A.) Attische T aus 
einem siidrussischen Grab. (Antike Kunst, 
Beiheft 2.) Olten: Urs Graf—Verlag. 1964. 
Pp. 32. 16 plates. Sw.fr. 34.—- (Members of 
the Vereinigung der Freunde antiker Kunst 
Sw.fr. 17-—.) 

This masterly publication is concerned with a 
group of terracottas found in 1868 in a barrow in the 
Taman peninsula known as the Great Blisnitza. 
Six burials were found in this barrow, five of them 
undisturbed and richly furnished. From the 
character of the grave-goods it was deduced at an 
carly stage that the whole barrow was used by an 
influential family whose womenfolk were hereditary 
priestesses of Demeter. 

The figurines here published were found together 
in one of the burials (no. 4). Twenty-eight in 
number, they were made in the fourth century 8.c., 
most in Attica. Twenty-seven of them reached the 
Hermitage Museum. Some represent standing and 
seated women, but most are either grotesques or actors 
from the Middle Comedy. They have long interested 
P. and here, in a model publication, she produces 
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evidence, both archacological and literary, to show 
that all the types represented are relevant, one way 
or another, to the worship of Demeter. 

The illustrations are generous, and are reproduced 
in a manner wholly worthy of the text. 


ReyNnoip Hicorss, 
British Museum. 


PApAcHARALAMBous (G. C.) Keapiaxd iy xal 
Miya. (Anpocwtpata "Erapeias Kuapaxwy 
oxoview, 3.) Nicosia: Society of Ancient 
Cypriot Studies. 1965. Pp. vili + 293. 1 map. 
Price not stated. 

This is a useful though not very systematic survey 
of various elements of Cypriot culture and folklore 
with, in many cases, their historical antecedents. 

It has long been recognised that by virtue of geo- 
graphical position and historical circumstances 
Cyprus has preserved many items of Homeric, 
classical, Hellenistic and Byzantine culture. These 
have attracted the attention of scholars like A. Sakel- 
lariou, K. P. Chatzeioannou and X. P. Pharmakides. 

Kenpiaxd in xai Mma, after a general intro- 
duction purporting to show the predominantly 
classical origins of Cypriot culture, includes chapters 
on Ancient Games (as they have survived), Birth 
(and Babyhood), with an interesting Babies’ Vocabu- 
lary, Customs of Baptism, Marriage, Burial, 
Agricultural Pursuits, Lore of the Months and 
Various Superstitions. The work is enriched by 
numerous new versions of folk songs and the musical 
notation for ten of them by K. D. Ioannides. 

In general the author seems over-anxious to trace 
the roots of Cypriot culture and mores to classical 
Greece even when the items he presents are far 
wider than the classical or even the Greek cultural 
tradition. At the same time he does not give due 

inence to the Byzantine heritage. In fact, he 
seems to derive his parallels in this respect almost 
exclusively from Kukules’ massive but far from 
complete work. 

The most serious flaw of the book, however, stems 
from the fact that the author does not appear to have 
utilised the powerful methods and results of modern 
cultural anthropology which would not only have 
conferred theoretical interest on his rather Baconian 
collection but would also have made his difficult task 
a lot easier. 

All the same, Papacharalambous has done much 
fieldwork in several parts of the island over a number 
of years and has enriched the literature of Cypriot 
folk studies. The most urgent desideratum of these 
studies, the gathering of the most atomic elements 
of culture in a comprehensive lexicon of the Cypriot 
dialect, is still awaiting publication. 

S. A. Sorrosiov. 

London. 
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Onemian Soaety. A classical catalogue: audio- 
visual aids. grd ed. By P. M. Jennings. 
Slough: Centaur Books for the Orbilian Society. 
1966. Pp. 7o. 7s. Gd. 
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